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INTRODUCTION 


HE prime imparlance of the rude fragments 
ofpoetry preserved in early Icclandu litera- 



-A. ture will now be disputed by none, but there 
has been until recent times an extraordinary indif¬ 
ference to the wealth of religious tradition and 
mythical lore which they contain. 

The long neglect of ike sc precious records of our 
heathen ancestors is not the fault of the material in 
whick all that survives of their religious beliefs is 
enshrined, for it may safely be asserted that the 
Edda is as rich in the essentials of national romance 
and race-imagination, ragged though it be, as the 
more graceful and idyllic mythology of the South, 
Neither is it due to anything weak in the conception 
of the deities ihemsehuts, for although lltrv may not 
rise to great spiritual heights, foremen students of 
Icelandic literature agree that they stand out rush; 
and massive as the Scandinavian mountains. They 
exhibit "a spirit of victory, superior to bnite force, 
superior to mere snot ter. a spirit that fights and 
overcomes. * " Even were some part of ike matter 

of their .myths taken from others, yet the Norsemen 
haze given their gods a noble, upright, great spirit, 
and placed them upon a high level lint/ is all their 
own." - "In fact these old Norse songs hove a truth 
■in them, an inward perennial truth and greatness. 


1 •' X of them Mythology." Kaufliaami. 

= Halliday Sparling. 



INTRODUCTION 

It is it greatness ho! of mere body and gigantic fatIk, 
but a rude greatness of stmlf 1 

The introduction of Christianity into the North 
brought with it the influence of the Classical races, 
and this eventually supplanted the mtn r genius, so 
that the alien mythology and literature of Greece and 
Route have formed an increasing fart of the mental 
equipment of the northern peoples in proportion as the 
native literature amt tradition have been neglected 
Undoubtedly Northern mythology has exercised a 
deep influence upon our customs, laves, and language, 
and there has been, therefore, a great unconscious 
inspiration flowingfrom these into English literature. 
7 he most distinctive traits of this mythology are a 
peculiar grim humour, to be found in the religion of 
no other race, and a dark thread of tragedy which 
runs throughout the whole woof and these character¬ 
istics, touching both extremes, are writ large over 
English literature, 

/Jut of conscious influence, compared with the rich 
draught of Hellenic inspiration, there is little to be 
found, and if rve turn to modern art the difference is 
even more apparent. 

This indifference may be attributed to many causes, 
but it was due first to the fact that the religious 
beliefs of our pagan ancestors were not he hi with any 
rent tenacity. Hence the success of the more or less 
ton side red policy of the early Christian missionaries 
to ionfu.se the heathen beliefs, and merge them in the 
1 Carlyle, M Heroes and Hero-Worship." 
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new faith, an interesting example of which is to be 
seen in the transference to the Christian festival of 
Easter of the attributes of the pagan goddess Easin', 
from whom it took even ike name. Northern 
mythology was in this way arrested ere it had attained 
its full development, anil the progress of Christianity 
eventually relegated it lathe limbo of forgotten things. 
Its comprehensive as id intelligent scheme, however, in 
strong contrast with the disconnected mythology of 
Greece ami Home, formed the basis of a /store or less 
rational faith which prepared the Norseman to 
receive the teaching of Christianity, and so helped to 
bring about its own undoing. 

The religious beliefs of the North are not mirrored 
with any exactitude in the Elder Edda. Indeed only 
n travesty of the faith op our ancestors ha • been p>rt ■ 
served in Norse literature. The early poet loved 
allegory, and his imagination noted among the 
conceptions of his fertile muse. *’ II is eye was fixed 
on the mountains till the snotuypeaks assumed human 
features and the giant of the rock or the ice descended 
with heavy tread: or he would gaze at the splendour 
of the spring, Jr of the summer fields\ till Frey a with 
the gleaming necklace steppedforth , or Sif with the 
flowing locks of goldl’ x 

We are f old nothing as to sacrificial and religious 
rites , and all else is omitted which docs not provide 
material for artistic treatment. The so-/ailed 
Northern Mythology, therefore, may be regarded as 
1 " N'nrthtrrs xNtjftholosy," Kauffman n. 
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a precious relic of the beginning of Northern poetry, 
rather than as a representation of the religious beliefs 
oj -At’ SiauiittUBfiattf, anil these literary fragments 
hear many signs of the transitional stage wherein the 
eon fusion of the old and new faiths is easily apparent. 

But notwithstanding the limitations imposed by 
long neglect it is possible to reconstruct impart a plan 
of the ancient Norse beliefs, and the general reader 
will derive much proftfrom Carlyles illuminating 
study in "Heroes and /foro-worshipf "A be¬ 
wildering , inextricable jungle of delusions, confusions, 
falsehoods and absurdities, covering the whole feld of 
Life f “ he calls them, with all good reason. But 
he goes on to show, with equal truth, that at the soul 
Of this crude worship of distorted nature was a 
spiritual force Sicking expression. What we probe 
without reverence they viewed with awe, anti not 
understanding if, straightway deified it, as all 
children have been oft to do in oil stages of the 
worlds history. Trufy they were hero-worshippers 

fl/Ar Liu /yft’ j &ziw heart* and setpiuism had n& 
place in their simple philosophy. 

It. was the infancy of thought gating upon a 
universe filed with divinity, and believing heartily 
'viik all sincerity. A large-hearted people reaching 
out in the dark towards ideals which were better 
than they knew. Ragnarok was to undo their gods 
because they had stumbled from their higher 
standards. 

11 e have to thank a curious phenomenon Pot the 

Slip J 
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presentation of so much of the old /ore as we still 
possess. While foreign in/fucnces were corrupting 
ike Norse language, it remained practically unaltered 
m Iceland, which had been colonised from the main¬ 
land by the Norsemen who had fed thither to escape 
the oppression of Harold Fair hair after hh crushing 
victory o/ Hafrsfrth, These people brought with 
them the pm tic genius which had already manifested 
itself and it took fresh root in that barren soil. 
A/etny of the old Norse poets were natives of Iceland, 
and in the early part of the Christian era'a supreme 
service was rendered to Nofye literature by the 
Christian priest, Scemund. who industriously brought 

together ,j large amount ofpagan poetry in a Collection 
known as the lilder Bdda, which is the chief founda- 
tifi* of our present knowledge of the religion of our 
Norse ancestors. Icelandic literature remained a 
scaled book, however, until the end of the eighteenth 
century, and very slowly since that time it has been 
winning its way in the teeth of indifference, until 
there are now signs that it will eventually come into 
its own. " To know the old FaitAj* says Carlyle. 

" brings us into closer and dearer t elation with the 
Fast—with our own possessions m the Past, For 
the whole Past is the possession of the Present; the 
Past had always something true , and is a precious 
possession," 

The weighty words of William A/orris regarding 
the Vohunga Saga may also be fitly Quoted as an in¬ 
troduction to the whole of this collection of " Myths of 
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ikt Norseman : " This is the great story of the 
North, which should he to oil our race what the 
Tate of Troy was to the Greeks -— to alt our rate 
first and afterwards, when the change of the world 
has made our race nothing more than a name of what 
has been-a story ho—then should it be to those that 
come after us no less than the Tate of Troy has been 


CHAPTER I; THE BEGINNING 

Mytba of Ckiucd 

A L THOUCH the Aryan inhabitants of Northern 
Luropc are suppose by some authorities to 
have come originally from the niveau of Imt, 
in che heart of Asia, the dimate and iccnerv of the 
countnes where they finally settled had great influence 
in shaping their early religious befirf? as well as in 
ordering their mode of living. 

The grand and rugged landscapes of Northern 
Europe the mtdmght sun, the flashing rays of the 
aurora borealis, the ocean continually lashing itself j nto 
furi against the great elifls and icebergs of the Arctic 
Circle, could not but impress the people as vividly as the 
almost miraculous vegetation, the perpetual light, and 
the blue seas and skies or their brier summer «ason! h 
IS no great wonder, therefore, that the Icelanders, fo r in- 
jtance fowhomweowe the most perfect records o f this 

I bchefjanded.nlookmg about them that the world was 
originally created from a strange mixture of fire and ice 
Northern mythology is grand and tragical. Its prim 

SELT ?'“ 5 thc ? cr r * tu * 1 the beneficent 

forces of Nature against the injurious, and hence i t Is 

not graceful and idyllic in character, like the religion 
of the sunny South, where the people could bask m 
perpetual sunshine, and the fruits of the earth Bfcw 
rauiy to thdr hand, s 

It was very natural that thc dangers incurred It, 
hunting and fishing under these inclement skies and 
the suffering entailed by the long co ld winters when 
the sun never shines, made our ancestors contemplate 
cold Kid ICC as imfcvekm spirits; and it vu with 
equal reason that they invoked with special fervour the 
beneficent influences of heat and light. 




MYTHS OF THE NORSEMEN 
When questioned concerning the creation of the 
world, the Northern scalds, or poets, whose songs are 

£ reserved in the li d das and Sagas, declared that in the 
egmnrng, when there was as yet no earth, nor sea, nor 
air, when darkness rested over all, there existed a power¬ 
ful being called Allfathcr, whom they dimly conceived 
as uncreated as well as unseen, and that whatever he 
willed came to pass. 

In the centre of space there was, in the morning of 
time, a great abyss called Ginnunga-gap, the cleft of 
clefts, the yawning gulf, whose depths no eye could 
fathom, as, it was enveloped in perpetual twilight. 
North of this abode was a space or world known as 
N m-heiin, the home of mist and darkness, in the centre 

of which bubbled the exha ustkss spring Hvcrgelmir, the 

seething cauldron, whose waters supplied twelve great 
streams known as the Eli v a gar. As the water of these 
streams Rowed swiftly a way irom its source and en court* 

l * , i , _, the yawning gulf, it soon 

hardened into huge blocks of ice, which rolled down* 
ward into the immeasurable depths of the great abyss 
with a continual roar like thunder, 

Sourh of this dark chasm, and directly opposite N i fl- 
heim, the realm of mist, was another world called] 
M uspelj^hdrru the home of dementi! life, where il] 
w:is warmth and brightness, and whose frontiers were 
continually guarded by Surtr, the Same giant. This 
giant fiercely brandished his hashing sword, and con¬ 
tinually sent lorth great showers oi sparks, which tell 
with a hissing sound upon the: ice-blocks in the bottom 
oi the abys^ and partly melted them by their heat, 

11 Great Simtir* with hJi burainj tword, 

ScraUinrd ti Muipci k i kept wird. 

And Iaih« of u cltj:i jJ fUme, 

Lfcfc~grrtng K fr<mi ihe fire-wuj-S^J 

(J m c Jmjti), 


l 






Hir fiuifit with the F] unin^ Svrcrd 

J. f' 1 Mlmnn 

















YH1R AND AUDHUMLA 

Yffifr itsd Audtiufflli 

M the steam rose in clouds it again encountered the 
prevailing cold, and was changed into rime or hoar¬ 
frost, which, layer by layer, filled up the great central 
space. Thus by the continual action of cold and heat, 
and also probably by the will of the uncreated and 
unseen, a gigantic creature called Ymir or Orgdmir 
{seething clay), the personification of the frozen ocean, 
came to life amid the ice-blocks in the ihvss. and as he 
was born of rime he was called a Hrim-thurs or ice- 
giant. 

** Ift culj tiinei, 

W r hep Ymir Tifcti, 

Wm und r Bur t=A* 

Nor coaling wire i 
No emh waj found, 

Not heaven jLiotc + 

One ch um *]!_ 

Anil now here |m*. w 

t Eddj (HfjtAmvft fr,) k 

Groping about in the gloom in search of something 
to tat, Ymir perceived a gigantic cow called Audhumfi 
(the nounsher), which had been created by the same 
agency as himself, and out of the same materials. 
Hastening towards her, Ymir noticed with pleasure 
that from her udder flowed four great streams of milk* 
which would supply ample nourishment. 

All his wants were thus satisfied; but the cow, 
looking about her for foot! in her turn, began to lick 
the salt off a neighbouring ice-block with her rough 
tongue. This she continued to do until first the hair 
of a god appeared and then the whole head emerged 
from its icy envelope, until by-and-by Buri (the producer) 
stepped forth entirely free. 

While the cow had been thus engaged. Ymir, the 

3 







MYTHS OF THE NORSEMEN 
giant, fallen lUeep. and u he slept a ion and 
daughter were born from the perspiration under hit 
armpit, and hia feet produced the six-headed giant 
ThrtuJgelmir, who, shortly after his birth, brought 
forth in his turn the giant Bergclmir, from whom all 
the evil frost giants are descended* 

“ Uaitf tbc irmpit grew* 

Til *>f Hriic-tbun, 

A girl md bay ti^iJicr; 

Fool. with fool begirt. 

Of ih.ii wiie JiSiun^ 

A its-fci tided Km,*' 

Srmmif, E&j [Thrrft ^ 

Odsn, V1U, and Vi 

W bin tbtst g hints L^cantc aware of the nkitncc of 
the god Buri, and of hi* son Rorr (born), whom he had 
immediately produced, they began waging war against 
them, for as the gods and giants represented the opposite 
forces ol gofMl inJ evil, ihere wii no hope of their living 
together m peace,. The struggle continued evident!f 
ages, neither party gaining a decided advantage* 
until Etirr married the giantess Best la* daughter of 
Bolrhorn (the thorn of evil), who bore him three 
powerful sons, Odin (spirit), Vffi (will), and Ve (holy), 
Thc^e thr^c Rmit immediately joined their father in hi* 
viruggle against the hostile frost p nits, and finally 
succeeded in slaying their deadliest foe, the great Yinir. 
As he s.ink down lifeless the blood gushed from hii 
wounds in such floods that it produced a great deluge, 
m which all his race perished, with the exception of 
Bergclmir, who escaped in a boat and went with his 
wife to the confines of the world. 

“ And all rhe tats of Ymir thou dirfjt drown, 

=' L * ’■'i'i Berjelmcr: hr on ihipbkird a«| 

TV delude, ind fmiffl (uffl The jrinti ipr*^.** 

Dt44iM^triem .4'ml A, 


THE CREATION OF THE EARTH 
Here be took up hit abode, calling (he place jotun- 
heim (the home of the giants), and here he begat * 
new nee of frost-giants, who inherited his dislikes, 
Continued the feud, and were always ready to sail v forth 
from their desolate country and raid the territory of the 
gods. 

The gods, in Northern mythology r-dfH /Esir 
(pillars and supporters of the worldJ, having thus 
triumphed over their foes, ant] I icing no longer engaged 
in perpetual warfare, now liegan to look about them, 
with intent to improve the desolate aspect of things 
and fashion a habitable world. After due consideration 
BOrr’s sons rolled Ymir's great corpse into the yawning 
abyss, and began to create the world out of its various 
component parts. 

The Creation of the Earth 

Out of the flesh they fashioned Midgird (middle 
garden), as the earth was called. This wai placed in 
the exact centre of the vast space, and hedged all round 
with Ytnir’s eyebrows for bulwarks or ramparts. The 
solid portion of Midgard was surrounded by the giant's 
blood or sweat, which formed the ocean, while his hones 
made the hills, his flat teeth the cliffs, and his curly 
hair the trees and all vegetation. 

Well pleased with the result of their first efforts at 
creation, the gods now took the giant's unwieldy skull 
and poised it skill uljy as the vaulted heavens above 
earth and sea ; then, scattering his brains throughout 
the expanse beneath they fashioned from them the 
fleecy cloud*. 

*• Of Vnur'i 

W*i «rih crutfd. 

Of hn blood Lb ■ «a, 

Ot bn b^t* ibr MU, 


( 
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Of hij hiir Lf«j ind pknti* 

Of hu %ku\\ the hcjTcai, 

And or Jjti br 
The gentle power* 

Formed Midgud for the toot of men : 

But of hi i brain 
The be* 17 dotidi we 
All mued * 

N*nt W;iJ*/i0 {£« JtJrrssm), 

Io support ihc heaven Ip vault* the gods %:atlarieJ 
the strong dwarfs Nordri, Sudri, Austri, Westri. at 
its four corners, bidding them sustain it upon their 
shoulders, and from them the four points of the corn* 
pass received their present names of North, South, East, 
and West. To give light to the world thus created, 
the gods studded the heavenly vault with sparks secured 
from Muspdls'heim, points of light which shone steadily 
through the gloom like brilliant stars. The most vivid 
of these sparks, however, were reserved for the manu¬ 
facture of the sun md moon, which were placed in 
beautiful golden chariot 

** Hireling worfd* wbete Miupel rcigni, 

Tbsja icnfii md fetclicd'if Gre, md nudest Sighss; 
nmttp and tun, which thou but hung in bcjvtn p 

Dividing clear the piEfii of u&^hc md diy ” 

t)r4d (Htittliw Amity 

When all these preparations had been finished, and 
the steeds Arvakr (the early waker) and Alsvin (the 
rapid goer) were harnessed to the sun-chariot, the gods, 
fearing lest the animals should suffer from their proxi¬ 
mity to the ardent sphere, placed under their withers 
great skins filled with air or with some refrigerant 
substance. They also fashioned the shield Svalin (the 
cooler), and placed !t in front of the car to shelter them 
from the Bun's direct rays, which would else have 
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MAN! AND SOL 

burned them and the earth to a cinder. The moon- 
car was, similarly, provided with a fleet steed called 
Alsvidcr (the ail-swift) ; but no shield was required to 
protect him from the mild rays of the moon* 

Mini and Sol 

The chariots were ready, the steeds harnessed and 
impatient to begin what was to be their daily round, 
but who should guide them along the ri^ht road ? The 
gods looked about them, and thetr attention was attracted 
to the two beautiful offspring of the giant Munddfari. 
He was very proud or his children, and had named 
them after the newly created orbs, Mini (the moon) 
and Sol (the sun), Sol, the Sun-maid, was the spouse 
of Glaur (glow), who was probably one of Surtr’s sons. 

The names proved to be happily bestowed, as the 
brother and sister were given the direction of the steeds 
of their bright namesakes, After receiving doe counsel 
from the gods, they were transferred to the sky, and 
day by day they fulfilled their appointed duties and 
guided their steeds along the heavenly paths. 

H Know tiiiT Mundilforr ii highs 

Ftthcr to the moon ind run ; 

Age on igc i hid roll »w?j t 

While the? math the mrmKhi isd Axp* 

fr). 

The gods next summoned Nott (nigM}> a daughter 
of Norvi, one of the giants, and entrusted to her care 
* dark chariot, drawn hy a sable steed, Hrim-faxi ffrost 
mane) p from whose waving mane the dew and hoar¬ 
frost dropped down, upon the earth, 

M Hr im-fair it the ubk nerd. 

From the e*jt wh » briagi iht night, 

Friugh.? with the i frowning joji of lure: 

? 
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Ai he clump the foamj bn. 

Drop of Jew xtt it*tiered rfluitJ 
To adorn the vile, of earth," 

(ir. TqUr'i ir,). 

The goddess of night had thrice been married, and 
»»v her first husband, Nagltari, she had had a son named 
Aud; by her second, Annar, a daughter Ifird (earth): 
an bv her third, the god Dellinger (dawn), another 
son, of radiant beauty, was now born to her. and he was 
given the name of Dag (day), 

As soon as the gods became aware of this beautiful 
beings existence they provided a chariot for him also, 
drawn by the resplendent white steed Skin-faxi (shining 
mane), from whose mane bright beams of light shone 
forth m every direction, illuminating all the world, and 
bringing light and gladness to all. 

“ i from the cart, up the uent of haven, 

U»p drove hi* count? with ihc ihinmg mw** 

Bddtt bud [MttiAttt JnsSd). 

The Wolves Skull and Had 

But as evil always treads close upon the footsteps or 
good, hop,ng to destroy it, the ancient in habitants of 
the Northern regions imagined that both Sun and Moon 
were incessantly pursued by the fierce wolves SkOll 
(repulsion) and Had (hatred), whose sole aim was to 
overtake and swallow the brilliant objects before them, 
so that the world might again be enveloped in its 
primeval darkness. ^ 

** the wolf Ir mined 
I kit ike 111 r - £a c td gorfdcH 
To (he ottifl <hu«*; 

Another Hid htflh* 

He ti Hrod^nuir'f ton ; 

He Ike far.get cnJ o/tcjren ,h«|l precede." 

I <5Vws**‘f Ldd* {Tivfi'i HP,), 



Til? Wolves punultl£ So! unci Rlftai 

J C iJpfttttiui 





















THE WOLVES SKOLL AND HATl 

At times, they said, the wolves overtook and tried 
to swallow their prey, thus producing an eclipse of the 
radiant orbs. Then the terrified people raised such a 
deafening clamour that the wolves* frightened by the 
noise, hastily dropped them. Thus rescued, Sun and 
Moon resumed their course, fleeing more rapidly than 
before, the hungry monsters rushing along in their wake, 
lusting for the time when i heir efforts would prevail and 
the end of the world would come. For the Northern 
nations believed that as their gods had sprung from 
an alliance between the divine element (BOrr) and the 
mortal (BestS-i), they were finite, and doomed to perish 
with the world they had made, 

" But even in iFiit curly morn 
I'lintlf fumhjdfitvd m the datrn 
Of ih«: fierce mugjjLe, Jcidiy ilsoci. 

Which yeiihauld cud in EUgnanifc; 

When Good and Evil, Ddth and Lift, 
brgiimiug now, end then their Wife." 

r*ik*!u (j. c, 

Mani was accompanied also by Hiuki, the waxing, 
and Bit, the waning, moon, two children whom he 
had snatched from earth, where a cruel father forced 
them to carry water all night. Our ancestors fancied 
they saw these children, the original “Jack and 
Jill,” with their pail, darkly outlined upon the 

The gods not only applnted Sun, Moon, Day, and 
Night to mark the procession of the year, but also 
called Evening, Midnight. Morning, Forenoon, Noon, 
and Afternoon to share their duties, making Summer 
and Winter the rulers of the seasons. Summer, a direct 
descendant of Svasud (the mild and lovelyJ, inherited 
his sire's gentle disposition, and was loved by all except 
Winter, his deadly enemy, the son of Vindsual, himself 

ft 
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i son of the dtsagreubkgod V asud, the personification 
ot the icy wind. 


14 V'indiiul !■ ihe mmr of him 
Who bepu Iht wioter'i j. 

Sumnsct fium Suiiuthui ipring: 

Both thill walk the wtj of ycin. 

Till the twilight of the R«k‘' 

y 4 JUm.JmU.maj (tr. tr,). 

The cold winds continually swept down from the 
north, chilling all the earth, :md the Northmen imagined 
(hai these were set in motion by the great giant Hr*- 
svdgr(the corpse-swallower), who, clad in eagle plumes, 
sat at the extreme northern verge of the heavens, and 
that when he raised his arms or wings the cold blasts 
darted forth and swept ruthlessly over the face of the 
earth, blighting all things with their icy breath. 


" fln-wdgtr ii the nmi of him 
Who tin beyond the cod of ht**en, 

And wianowi wide hu ex^lc-wingt, 

Wh«B« iht creeping bhm hiTt birth.* 

iUfiirmjMt Tajla^i it ), 

Dwarfs and Eire* 

\V hilc the gods were occupied in creating the earth 
*nd providing for its illumination, a whole host of 
miggot-like creatures had been breeding in Ymir’s flesh. 
I hesc uncouth beings now attracted divine attention, 
summoning them into their presence, the gods first 
gave them forms and endowed them with superhuman 
intelligence, and then divided them into two large 
tosses. Those which were dark, Treacherous, and cun¬ 
ning by nature were banished to Svart-alfa-hcim, the 
ome o t c blatk dwarfs, situated underground, whence 
they were never allowed to come forth during the day, 
under penalty of being turned into stone. They were 
to 


DWARFS AND ELVES 

catted Dwarfs, Trolls, Gnomes, or Kobolds, and spent 
all their time and energy in exploring the secret recesses 
of the earth. They collected gold, silver, and precious 
stones, which they stowed away in secret crevices, whence 
they could withdraw them at wi[L The remainder of 
these small creatures, including all that were fair, good, 
and useful, the gods called Fairies and Eh-cs, and they 
sent them to dwell in the airy realm of Alf-heim (home 
of the light-elves), situated between heaven and e:irth, 
whence they could flit downward whenever they pleased, 
to attend to the plants and dowers, sport with the birds 
and butterflies, or dance in the silvery moonlight on the 
green, 

Odin, who hod been the leading spirit in all these 
undertakings, now bade the gods, his descendants, follow 
nim to the broad plain called Id a wold, far above the 
earth, on the other side of the great stream Ifing, whose 
waters never froze. 

** Ifing't detp ind murky Wjstc 
f mi the snd efit *otki of eart h 
From the dwelling of (he Goi hi: 

Open Hum the mighty flood, 

Nor ihall ice aiteaE iti tonne 
While the wheel of Afta foHi," 

/ Mji&rmJni'i-nuti \W, Tjy&ri i*,). 

In the centre of the ucm! space, which from die 
beginning of the world had been reserved for their own 
abode and called Avgard (home of ihegods^the twelve 
Msir (gods) and twenty-four Asynjur (goddesses) a\\ 
assembled at the bidding of Odin. Then was held a 
great council, at which it was decreed that no blood 
should be shed within the limits of their realm, or 
peace-stead, but that harmony sliotdd reign there for 
ever. As a further mult of the conference the gods 
set up a forge where they fashioned all their weapons 

VI 
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and the fools required to build the magnificent palace* 
of precious metals, in which the)* Jived for many long 
years in a state of such perfect happiness that this period 
irn been called the Golden Age, 

The Creation of Man 

Although the gods had front the beginning designed 
Midgard, or Mana-hcim, as the abode of man, there 
acre at first no human beings to inhabit it. One day 
Odin, Vili. and Vc, according to some authorities, or 
Odin, Hocnir (the bright one), anti Lodur, or Loki 
(tire), started out together and walked along the sea¬ 
shore, where they found either two trees, the ash, Ask, 
* n, ‘ elm, Embla, or two blocks of wood, hewn into 
rude semblances of the human form. The gods gazedl 
at first upon the inanimate wood in silent wonder ; 
then, perceiving the use it could be put to, Odin gave 
these logs souls, Hocnir bestowed motion and senses, 
and Lodur contributed blood and blooming com¬ 
plexion*. 

Thus endowed with speech and thought, and with 
power to love and to hope and to work, and with life 
and death, the newly created man and woman were left 
to rule Midgard at will. They gradually peopled it 
with them descendants, while the gods, remembering 

n l ^ t ^ cni * nto hfe, took i '•facial interest in 

all they did, watched over them, and often vouchsafed 
their aid and protection. 

The Tree Yrgdraail 

Allfather next created a huge ash called Yggdriail, 
the tree of the universe, of time, or of life, which filled 
all the wor d taking root not only in the remotest 
depths of Nifl-heira, where bubbled the spring Hver- 


THE TREE YGGDRASH. 
gclmir, but *ho in Midgard, near Mimir's well (the 
ocean), and in Asgard, near the Urdar fountain. 

From its three great roots the tree attained such a 
marvellous height that its topmost bough, called Lx rad 
(the peace-giver), overshadowed Odin's hall, while the 
other wide-spreading branches towered over the other 
worlds. An eagle was perched on the bough Lerad, 
and between his eyes sat the falcon Vedfolnir, sending 
his piercing glances down into heaven, earth, and Nad- 
hdm, and reporting all that he saw. 

As the tree Yggdrasil was ever green, its leaves 
never withering, it served as pasture-ground not only 
for Odin's goat Heidrun. which supplied the heavenly 
mead, the drink of the gods, but also for the stags Dam, 
Dvalin, Duncyr, and Durathor, from whose horns 
honcy-dcw dropped down upon the earth and furnished 
the water for ail the rivers in the world. 

In the teething cauldron Hvergelmir, close by the 
great tree, a horrible dragon, called Nidhug, continually 
gnawed the roots, <md was helped in his work of de¬ 
struction by countless worms, whose aim it was to kilt 
the tree, knowing that its death would lie the signal for 
the downfall of the gods. 

•‘Through *11 *ur hie » tempter prowli oulijpiufc 
The cruel Nidhug from the world below. 

He hue* ihit tu-lighl whore njri benignant 
On eh’ heto’i luovr and gtUt’ring iwufd bright glow," 

Diin/ T-tfot *tth* N*?tk [jR, B. .itiicrte a). 

Scampering continually up and down the branches 
and trunk of the tree, the squirrel Ratatosk (branch- 
borer), the typical busybody and tale-bearer, passed its 
time repeating to the dragon below the remarks of the 
eagle above, and v*ce versa, in the hope or stirring up 
strife between them. 

*3 
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The Bridge Bifrou 

It was, of course, essential that the tree YggdntaSl 
should be maintained in a perfectly healthy condition, 
and this duty was performed bv the Norn*, or Fates, 
who daily sprinkled it with the holy waters from the 
Urdar fountain. This wjter, as it trickled down to 
earth through branches and leaves, supplied the bees 
with honey. 

From either edge of Nifl-hcim, arching high above 
Midgard, rose the sacred bridge, 8ifrO.\i (Asabru, the 
rainbow), built of fire, water, and atr, whose quivering 
and changing hues it retained, and over which the 
gods travelled to and fro to the earth or to the Urdar 
wed. at the foot of the aih Yggdnisil, where they daily 
assembled in coundL 


H Thz gpi iuw 

And look ihfitr hor%c*, ind iti forth to rid* 

O'er ihc brtfgc Bifrwt, where HciittdJJ*. » ltc h, 
,*> Ihe aih Jgdratil, and Ida’. pfain, 

't hor cine an foot, the reit ihi fiendnei mdc.'* 

Btlut Di*i {hi-iltkrv 


Of all the gods Thor only, the god of thunder, 
never passed over the bridge, for fear lest his heavy 
treiiLt or the heat of h« lightnings would destroy it. 
1 he god Heimdall kept watch and ward there night 
and day He was armed with a trenchant sword, and 
earned a trumpet called GiiUar-horn, upon which he 
generaliy (dew a soft note to announce the coming or 
png of the gods, but upon which a terrible blast would 
he sounded when Ragnarok should conic, and the frost- 
giants and Surtr combined to destroy the world. 


M Sun frern the ujueK mmci 
With flickering liint; 
Shinn fftim hi* iwod 
TW VitWi nnt. 


H 


THE VANAS 

The map hilli ire ckshej toother t 
The giantewt* toiler ; 

Men ire^J Lhe pith of Htl, 

And hcircn tl c toten.” 

Stt*ftEd&(TkrfJtv.l 


The Vania 

Now although the original inhabitants of heaven 
were the /Estr, they were not the sole divinities of the 
Northern races, who also recognised the power of the 
sea- and wind-gods, the Van as, dwelling in Vanadieim 
and ruling their realms as they pleased. In early times, 
before the golden palaces in (sgard were buUt, a dispute 
arose between the jEsir and Vanas, and they resorted 
to arms, using rocks, mountains, and icebergs as missiles 
in the fray. But discovering ere long that in unity 
alone Jay strength, they composed their differences and 
made jieaei:, and to ratify the treaty they exchanged 
hostages. 

It was thus that the Van, NiOrd, came to dwell in 
Asgard with his two children, hrey and Frey a, while 
the Asa, Hoenir, Odin’s own brother, took up his abode 
in Vam-Unm. 


*« 




CHAPTER II: ODIN 


Til* Fit htr of God* a ad Men 

O lJlN, VVuoun, or Woden was the highest and 
hulic^l god of the Northern races. He wu 
the all-pervading spirit of the universe, the 
pcrsoniheatu.fi of the air, the god of universal wisdom 
and victory, and the leader and protector of princes and 
heroes As ail the gods were supposed to be descended 
from him, he was surnamed Allfather, and as eldest and 
chief among them he occupied the h ighest seat in Asgard, 
Known by the name of Hiidskialr, this chair was not 
Only an exalted throne, hut also a mighty watch*tower, 
Irom whence he could overlook the whole world and 
sec at a glance all that was happening among gods, 
giants, elves, dwarts, and men. 


f 1 fain the hilt of Htivth he rodcimt 
To Ltd.kiilfc inj ,j| E U p,} h hi* thfojit 

The mount.*™,,* whence,* ey4 tump the * or!d< 

And fit from Htitcn he turned hti jfcinin* vrhi 
To look on Midgird.jfld the eiixh,»nd men,” 

H4dtf 0**4 (A/un/n» dr**tJ). 

Odin's Personal Appearance 

None but Odin and his wife and queen Fra™ were 
privileged to use this «at, and when they occupied it 
they generally gazed towards the south and west, the 
goal of all the hopes and excursions of the Northern 
nations. Odin was generally represented as a tajl. 
vigorousmao, about fifty years of age, either with dark 
curling hair or with a long grey beard and bald head. 

C r * n a sim g re !ft * p >th a blue hood, and hti 
ji i . 0 ^ ftls wvi=bpj in i wide blue mantle 

flecked with grey—-an cn;idem or t h e skv with its fleecy 
doudt. In his hand Odm generally carried the infkJ- 



Odin t& 

S'u E- Buntt jane* 

EJy t^rnHiMcE u! 6Jr Imkruk fluHlrt 










ODIN’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
fible spear Gungnir, which was so sacred that an oath 
sworn upon its, point could never be broken, and on his 
finger or arm he wore the marvellous ring. Draupuir, the 
emblem of fruitfulness, precious beyond compare. When 
seated upon his thrxme or armed for the fray, to mingle 
in which he would often descend to earth. Odin wore 
his eagle helmet ; but when he wandered peacefully 
about the earth in human guise, to sec what men were 
doing, he generally donned a broad-hrimmed hat, drawn 
low over hit forehead to conceal the fact that he 
possessed but one eye. 

Two ravens, Hugin (thought) and Munin (memory), 
perched upon his shoulders as he sat upon his throne, 
and these he sent out into the wide world every morn' 
ing, anxiously watching for their return at nightfall, 
when they whispered into his ears news of all they had 
seen and heard. Thus he was kept wdl informed about 
everything that was happening on earth. 

** Httgin and M units 
FTjt <adi tin j 
Oftf (he ipzcioui earth. 

J f«j for Hugm 
Thu be came not tack* 

¥ci mdre tniitmi jjh I for Muntn." 

Hsru MyliftQ (j?. B. rfn&ntn}. 

At his feet crouched two wolves or hunting hounds 
Gen and Frdti, animals which were therefore con¬ 
sidered sacred to him, and of good omen if met by the 
way* Odin always fed these wolves with his own hands 
from meat set before him. He required no food at 
all for himself, and seldom tasted anything except the 
sacred mead, 

* Geri and Frcti 
The wir-woai UK*, 

The ttiurnfhjtit lire of h«tj ; 
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Rm on wttic oa\f 
Tlic famed its irau 
Odin* *itf lira.** 

Lof if Cnmvtr (T-tofft 

When seated in state upon his throne,. Odin rested 
his feet upon a footstool of gold, the work of the gods, 
all of whose furniture and utensils were fashioned either 
of that precious metal or of silver. 

Besides the magnificent hall Glads*heim, where stood 
the twelve seats occupied by the gods when they met 
in council* and Vakskialf, where his throne, Hlidsktalf, 
was placed, Odin had a third palace in Asgard, situated 
in the midst of the marvellous grove Gists ir, whose 
shimmering leaves were of red gold. 

Valhalla 

Thu palace, called Valhalla (the hall of the chosen 
slain), had five hundred and forty doors, wide enough 
Co allow the passage of eight hundred warriors abreast, 
and above the principal gate were a boar’s head and an 
eagle whose piercing glance penetrated to the far corners 
of the world. The walls of this marvellous building 
were fashioned of glittering spears, so highly polished 
that they illuminated the hall. The roof was of golden 
shields, and the benches were decorated with fine armour, 
the god's gifts to his guests. Here long tables afforded 
ample accommodation for the Einheriar, warriors fallen 
in battle, who were specially favoured by Odin. 

M Enfl-f to be known 14, 

By ihose who to Odin 
The flUfliion b f itu upect. 

Ili rauf with lpern n Uid* 

Jm hall with intcldi h decked. 

With conekn ire it* bcrvchci itrewsd. 1 * 

Gnmir (Ttorp/j 


THE FEAST OP THE HEROES 
The indent Northern nations, who deemed warfare 
the most honourable of occupations, and considered 
courage the greatest virtue, worshipped Odin principally 
as god of battle and victory. They believed that when¬ 
ever a fight was impending he sent out his special 
attendants, the shield-, battle-, or wish-maidens, called 
Valkyrs {choosers of the slain), who selected from the 
dead warriors one-half of their number, whom they bore 
on tber ^ eeC s ^' ee ^ s over the quivering rainbow bridge, 
Bi frOst, into Valhalla. Welcomed by Odin's sons, 
Hcrmod and Brngi, the heroes were conducted to the 
foot of Odin's throne, where they received the praise 
due to their valour. When some special favourite of the 
god was thus brought into Asgard, Valfather (father of 
the slain), as Odin was called when he presided over 
the warriors, would sometimes rise from his throne and 
in person bid him welcome at the great entrance gate. 

The Feast of the Heroes 

Resides the glory of such distinction, and the enjoy¬ 
ment ot Odin's beloved presence day after dav, other 
more material pleasures awaited the warriors in Valhalla, 
Generous entertainment was provided for them at the 
long tables, where the beautiful white-armed virgins, 
the Valkyrs, having la:d aside their armour and dad 
themselves in pure white robes, waited upon them with 
assiduous attention. These maidens, nine jn number 
according to some authorities, brought the heroes 
great horns full of delicious mead, and set before them 
huge portions of boar's flesh, upon which they feasted 
heartily. The usual Northern drink was beer or ale, 
but our ancestors fancied this beverage too coarse for 
the heavenly sphere. They therefore imagined that 
Valfather kept his table liberally supplied with mead or 
hydromel, which was daily furnished in great abundance 

>9 
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by Jus sh e-goat HcUblui, who continually browsed on 
the tender leaves and twigs on l.vrad, Vggdruiil^ top¬ 
most branch. 

“ Rub wir and ptsilom ba!tJe* (heir ddijghc ; 

And irmnueLre, and red with glorioui mtuwfa* 
Unjxtacefri] death their choice: deriving thence 
A ti^hi to fern *nd driin ;mmental b^wh. 

In Odin'i hall; whose bluing roof rcioundi 
The geniaj uprgrr of ihoie ihida who Dill 
In d&pcrsu ot by same brave altexnpf.” 

Lttfrtj (7a*ri Tt*mm) r 

The meal upon which the Em hen ax feared was the 
fle^h of the divine hoar Sichnrtinir, a marvellous bewr, 
daily slain by the cook Andhrimnir, and boiled in the 
great cauldron Eldhnmnir; but although Odin's guests 
had true Northern appetites and gorged themselves 
to the full, there was always plenty of meat for alL 

H Andhnmdr cufea 

Iri K[dbnitinir 
Sitirimmr t 
Tii the bot offloh i 
Hut tew know 
w hii dir einberjo 

£“J l/ {rfwJt pm’i miw). 

Moreover, the supply was rxhaustkss. for the boar 
always otne to life again before the time of the next 
meal. This miraculous renewal of supplies in the 
larder was not the only wonderful occurrence in Valhalla, 
for it is related thit the warriors, after having eaten and 
'".nmk to satiety, always called for their weapons, armed 
themselves, 2nd rode out into the great courtyard, 
where they fought against one another, repeating the 
feats of aims for which they were famed on earth, and 
recklessly dealing terrible wounds, which, however. 












THE FEAST OF THE HEROES 
were miraculously and completely healed as soon as the 
dinner horn sounded. 

“All the chusen grata of Odin 

D-tHy y\j the ifide of wif; 

Prom tht IcJdi of f'tjxal light 
Sirifi ihcp fide jh ^Lciming arcui. 

And giily* it the botH of godi, 

QaitT ihe cup of ipilling ale 
Ant! eat S^hrmun"* Taunlcd fic*h. l+ 

T^hti 

Whole and happy at the sound at the horn, and 
bearing one another no grudge lor cruel thrusts given 
and received, (he Einheriar would ride gaily hack to 
Valhalla to renew their feasts in Odin’s beloved pre¬ 
sence, while the white-armed Valkyrs, with flying hair, 
glided gracefully about, constantly filling their horns 
or their favourite drinking vessels, the skulls of their 
enemies, while the scalds sang of war and of stirring 
Viking forays. 

“And all d»y Inn ^ they [here ire had’d tnd hewn 
'Mid dtuE, ind and limbi tupped ufL *nd bltMxj , 

But iD it night return to Odln'i KaU 
Woundlesa and fmh i *Mch ht ii sheln m Kara," 

Esid/r D*dJ (Mdtijkto J Yrtis l d r ) 

Fighting and feasting thus, the heroes were said to 
spend their days in perfect bliss, while Odin delighted 
in their strength and number, which, however, he fore¬ 
saw would not avail to prevent his downfall when the 
day of the last battle should dawn. 

As such pleasures were the highest a Northern war¬ 
rior's fancy could paint, it was very natural that all 
fighting men should love Odin, and early in life should 
dedicate themselves to his service. They vowed to die 
arms in hand, if possible, and even wounded themselves 

«* 
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with their own spear* when death drew near, if they 
had been unfortunate enough to escape death on the 
battlefield and were threatened with “straw death,” as 
they called decease from old age or sickness. 

“To Odin then tneTtn 
Qmrwtt he Mr ranitty— 

DeaLh-runci cm deep an hit irm and hit bmtt." 

rtiimf Tola tftix N*r& (A. S. AwJtrm). 

In reward for this devotion Odin watched with special 
care over his favourites, giving them gifts, a magic sword, 
a spear, or a horse, and making them invincible until 
their last hour had tome, when he himself appeared to 
claim or destroy the gift he had bestowed, and the 
Valkyrs bore the heroes to Valhalla, 

“ He give to Hertnod 
A hdoi and conetcr. 

And from him Sigmund 
A iimd received,* 

L*j if Hjmdft ITAirp** *r F ). 

Sklpoir 

When Oditi took an active part in war* he g e ner ally 
rode his eight-footed grey steed, Sleipnir, and bore a 
white shield. His glittering spear Hung over the heads 
of the combatants was the signal for the fray to com¬ 
mence, and he would dash into the midst of the ranks 
shouting his wartry ; Jl Odin has you all 1" 

11 And Odin donned 

Hif dirding conlcf Jtid hi* bd m of fold* 

And kd die vraj on £3cipair," 

fiat'dir jDf-J (Mftikttr dnrtld). 

At times he uied his magic bow* from which he 
would shoot ten arrow* at once, every one invariably 
bringing down a foe, Odin was also supposed to 


THE VU.D HUNT 

inspire his favourite warriors with the renowned 
" Berserker rage ** (bare sirk or shirt), which enabled 
them, although naked, weaponless, and sore beset, to 
perform unheard-of feats of valour and strength, and 
move about as with charmed lives. 

As Odin's characteristics, like the all-pervading de¬ 
ments, were multitudinous, so also were his names, 
of which he had no less than, two hundred, almost ail 
descriptive of some phase of his activities. He was 
considered the ancient god of seamen and of the wind. 

" Mighty Ocba, 

Nanemcn bctrt> we bead iq thee t 
Steer our bar l,. il!-patent Woden, 

O'er the tinging Baltic Sea.” 

FM 

Tht WtU Hoot 

Odin, as wind-god, was pictured as rushing through 
mid-air on his eight-footed steed, from which originated 
the oldest Northern riddle, which runs as follows: 
“ IVhit art tht twe tv ho ride to the Thing ? Thru eyes 
have they together^ ten fett t ana ant tail: and thus they 
travel through the lands. And as the souls of the dead 
were supposed to be wafted away on the wings of the 
storm, Odin was worshipped as the leader of all dis¬ 
embodied spirits. In this character he was most 
generally known as the Wild Huntsman, and when 
people heard the rush and roar of the wind they cried 
aloud in superstitious fear, fancying they heard and saw 
him ride past with hia train, all mounted on snorting 
steeds, and accompanied by baying hounds. And the 
passing of the Wild Hunt, known as Woden's Hunt, 
the Raging Host, Gabriel's Hounds, or Asgardrda, 
was also considered a presage of such misfortune as 
pestilence or war. 
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"The Rhine flow, bright; bat 1(1 tr«r« err lone 
Mu« hm i mice wf wjr, 

And i dflh of •pcun our hilli Among, 

And t tiumpti from ibr; 

And the br«c on i bloody turf rntnt fie, 

For the ] [imtviMti hirh gone hf 1 ’* 

Tit Wm //iii,bj» {Mn, fUrwst) 

It was further thought that if any were so sacrilegious 
t$ to join m the wild halloo In mockery, they would be 
immediately snatched up and whirled away with the 
ran.shmg host, while those who joined In the halloo 
with implicit good faith would be rewarded by the 
sudden gut of a horse's leg, hurled at them from 
*“** which, if carefully kept until the morrow, would 
™ changed info a Jump of gold- 

Even after the introduction of Christianity the igno- 
fsnt t orthern folk still dreaded the on-coming storm, 
declaring that ,t was the Wild Hunt sweeping across 


niw alttmtei will tun* 

rot dffrhcad ire moping Gibrtefi Wndi, 

Boomed mih ttof inapooi lord the ftnnt !im 
To cIim forever oh «£rnl gfuunck” 

{Wtr&wtrTAy 

Sometimes it left behind a small black dog. which, 
cohering and whining upon a neighbouring hearth, 
had to be kept for a whole year end carefully tended 
unless it could be exorcised or frightened away. The 
usua recipe, the same as for the riddance of change* 
lings, was to brew beer in egg-shells, and this per- 
ormance was supposed so to startle the spectral doe 
that he would fiy with his tail between his W 
“ c ' a '™"8 that, although aa old aa the Behiner, or 
bohemian foreat, he had never before beheld such an 
uncanny sight, 

*4 


THE WILD HUNT 

“I ira *• old 
Ai ihc Behmer wold, 

And hart in my life 
Such i brewing Hot sea,' 

QU S4jiw t (TityS> tr.) 

The object of this phantom hunt varied greatly, and 
was either a visonary boar or wild horse, white-breasted 
maidens who were caught and home away hound only 
once in seven years, or the wood nymphs, called Moss 
Maidens, who were thought to represent the autumn 
leaves torn from the trees and whirled away by the 
wintry gale. 

In the middle ages, when the belief in the old heathen 
deities was partly forgotten, the leader of the Wild 
Hunt was no longer Odin, but Charlemagne, Frederick 
Barbarossa, King Arthur, or some Sabbath-breaker, like 
the Squire of RodenWciu or Hans von Hackdberg, who, 
in punishment for his sms, was condemned to hunt for 
ever through the realms of air. 

As the winds blew fiercest in autumn and winter 
Odin was supposed to prefer hunting during that 
season, especially during the time between Christmas 
and Twdlth-mght, and the peasants were always care¬ 
ful to leave the last sheaf or measure of [t rain out in the 
fields to serve as food for his horse. 

I his. hunt was of course known by various names in 
the different countries of Northern Europe ; but as the 
tales told about it are all alike, they evidently originated 
in the same old heathen belief, and to this dav ignorant 
people of the North fancy that the haying of a hound 
on a stormy night is an infallible presage of death. 

^SUJIp Mill ihiE] lut the drejdfut chut. 

Till tittle me!? ihall hate jui end ; 

By lh*j unm tznh't ipac^ 

At midnight^ witching koofj itcend. 
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Thb it the horn| an J hound, mic] hone 
That oft the bred pcauot htin - 

AppiUM, he ligm the frequent crow. 

When the wild din irvvi-Jes hti fjru 

*" The w.i ireful pririt vh dmjn ■ teir 
For human pride, for humm wde. 

When, it Jin midnight msju, he hein 
The infant! crj of* HolU, ho < In 

Sir iFe//fr$Mt m 

i7*4 C i s ! d or Urging Host of Germany, fu 

calltiil Herhching in England, from the mythical king 
Hcria, its supposed leader ■ in Northern France it bore 
the name of Man/t fHtlUqui, <i, from Hd, goddess of 
; and in the middle ages it was known as Cain's 
Hunt or Herod's Hunt, these latter names being given 
because the leaders were supposed to be unable to find 
rest on account of the iniquitous murders of Abel, of 
John the Baptist, and of the Holy Innocents. 

In Centra] I*ranee the Wild Huntsman, whom wc 
have already seen in other countries as Odin. Charie- 
magne, B^rbirosa, Rodenstein, von Hackelberg King 
Arthur, Hd, one of the Swedish kings, Gahriei, Cain, 
or Herod, is also called the Great Huntsman of Fon¬ 
tainebleau^ Grand FtNtur dt F$niaintbUau\ and people 
declare that on the eve of Henry IV.’s murder, and 
a so just before the outbreak of the great French 
Revolution, his shouts were distinctly heard as he swept 
across the sky. 

It was generally believed among the Northern nations 
that the soul escaped from the body in the shape of a 
mouse, which crept out of a corpse's month and ran 
away, and it was also said to creep in and out of the 
mouths of people in a trance. While the soul was 
absent, no effort or remedy could recall the patient to 

life; but os soon as it hid come back animation 
returned. 


THE PIED PIPER 


Tlit Pi*J Piper 

As Odin was the leader of all disembodied spirits, he 
was identified in the middle ages with the Pied Piper of 
Hamel in. According to mediaeval legends, Hamel in 
was so infested by tats that life became unbearable, and 
1 large reward was offered to any who would rid the 
town of these rodents. A piper, in parti-coloured 
garments, offered to undertake the commission, and the 
terms bein£ accepted, he commenced to play through 
the streets in such wise that, one and all, the rats were 
beguiled out of their holes until they formed a vast 
procession. There was that in the strains which com¬ 
pelled them to follow, until at hst the river Wescr 
was readied, and all were drowned in its tide, 

“Anit ere three thrill iiotra tk pipe ntttmJ, 

Vqtt brand u if an srmy muttered j 
Aod the muttering grew to i grumbling ; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 

And out ufthfc hoiiret the rati ratnc tumbling, 

Cirest rati, imilt tin, tun nti, bramiy rau, 

Rrown nil, black rati, grey rati, rawny rati. 

Qrare old plodder*, giy young frittera, 

ratfoefx, niKhcn, utidp, futiimi. 

Cor king uili ind pnctinf ivhtiiea 

Fuuilis b/ ten* md dozen*. 

Brothers, risen, huibund^ irire*_ 

Followed the Piper For their ]i*a. 

Ffqm ttreet us jinei he piped *dTancu, (i 
And -cep for ittp thzj fulioM^ed tWctn^ 

Until ihzy tmme to %he nTcr Waer* 

W herd si ill pi tinged tnJ periihed \ rt 

Mrtttrfthsg m 

the nts were all dead^ and there was no chance 
of their returning to plague them, the people of Hame- 
lin refused to pay the reward, and they bade the piper 
do hit worst. He took them at their word, and a few 

a? 
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moments Utcr the weird strains of the magic flute again 
iroaG, and this time it was the children who warmed 
out of the houses and merrily followed the pipvr, 

u There w» i miLling f h ■ C Kernel Jtfce a buttling 
Of merry cfwdi jmtting n pitching ind binding ; 

SnuH feet were pijjermg, wooden ihiKi dittoing 
Litllc hindi dipping mud Uttle tongue* chiUeripgp 
And, like fowli in i firntyifd w hen bjrlej it KtEtcfidg* 

0«i eime all the children running. 

All t>ie litllc berund jitli. 

With ro«| cheek* a ted Sum turSit 
And tpjrkling era ind teeth like rwh, 

Tripping ind iJdpptitg, t*n rntmsp ifief 

The wonderful muiic with ihotltliif and Luthier,” 

ktfrrt Btvtrxiitf* 

The burghers were powerless to prevent the tragedy, 
and is they stood spellbound the piper led the children, 
out of the town to the Koppclherg, a hill on the confines 
of the town, which miraculously opened to receive the 
procession, and only closed again when the last child 
had passed out of sight. This legend probably origin¬ 
ated the adage “ to pay the piper." The children were 
never seen in Himelin again, and in commemoration 
of this public calamity all official decrees have since 
been dated so many years after the Pied Piper’s visit. 

**Thcf made t dtsrec ihat Uwytr. nc«f 
Should think their record* dreed duJf 
If- ilfcr i hr d*p of the muiitb fcntl j tu, 

ThtK Wqfdi did not li ireU ippCBi* 
p And long ifcer what heppmod here 
On the TwcntT^totid of Jdj* 

Thiriem hundred! ind MvcPtj-tii : 1 
And. the better in fneinorj to ix 
The pi me of the children 1 * Ixs l retreat 
The^ tilled it the F«ed Fiper Strcci— 

Where may one pliymg on ppc at tabor 

Wu mre for the future ta k*e hi* llibdflr* 1 * 

tf&trt Brm&ft 
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BISHOP HATTO 

In this myth Odin h the piper, the shrill tones of the 
flute ire emblematic of the whistling wind, the rats 
represent the souls of the dead, which cheerfully follow 
him, and the hollow mountain into which he kids the 
children is typical of the grave. 

Bishop Hatto 

Another German legend which owes its existence to 
this belief is the story of Bishop Hatto, the miserly 
prelate, who, annoyed by the clamours of the poor 
during a time of famine, had them burned alive in a 
deserted barn, like the rats whom he declared they 
resembled, rather than give them tome of the precious 
grain which he had laid up for himself. 

“ 1 r fjiirh, 'di til excellent bonfire 1' quoth 
‘And the country ti greatly obliged to me 
For ridding It in iketc limn forlorn 
Of rata that «mly tpajum* the cm." 1 

Jltitfl SiMiifj. 

Srjon after this terrible crime had been accomplished 
the bishop's retainers reported the approach of a vast 
swarm of rats. These, it appear?-, were the souls of the 
murdered peasants, which had assumed the forms of the 
rats to which the bishop had likened them. His efforts 
to escape were vain, and the rats pursued him even into 
the middle of the Rhine, to a stone tower in which he 
took refuge from their fangs. They swam to the tower, 
gnawed their way through the stone walls, and, pouring 
in on all sides at once, they found the bishop and 
devoured him alive. 

44 And in it the wioduui. *fl.d in jc the d*Jtsr r 
And through the wiHi* hchcr-Uclctr chef pour* 

And down ffdm the ceiling, and *ap through the loor r 
From the fi^ht icd the leix* from behind tad bdWc. 

*9 
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From within met wsifcout, from abort mi below. 

Ami *11 4i once to the Biibop ihry go. 

They lure whetted their teeth naiiut the houci; 

And sow they pick tbe Biihqp't bones •, 

They gnaw'd the Aeib from Mery limb. 

Foe they were teat to do judgment en him I" 

Krirrt Ssmflej, 

The red glow of the mnset above the Rat Towei 
near Bingen on the Rhine is supposed to be the reflec¬ 
tion of the hell fire in which the wicked bishop is 
slowly roasting in punishment for his heinous crime, 

Irmiu 

In some pans of Germany Odin was considered to 
be identical with the Saxon god I mi in, whose statue, 
the Irminsut, near Padcrbom, was destroyed by Charle¬ 
magne in 77a. Irmin was said to possess a ponderous 
brazen chariot, in which he rode across the sky along 
the path which wc know w the Milky Way, but which 
the ancient Germans designated as Irmin's Way. This 
chariot, whose rumbling sound occasionally became 
perceptible to mortal ears as thunder, never left the 
sky, where it can still be seen in the constellation of the 
Great Bear, which is also known in the North as Odin's 
or Charles**, Wain. 


“ TT“ Wiiq, who wi heel* oa high 
Hi* circling count* W an O rim w*iit* 

Sole tixi ih** nc*er hatha in the Ottui trjve/ 1 

Hamr't tjUd{D*rfy v f fr,}. 


Him 1 /s Well 

To obtai n the great wisdom for which he is so famous, 
Odm, in the morn of time, visited Mimir’s (Mcmor, 
memory) spring, “the fountain of all wit and wisdom," 
m whose liquid depths even the future was clearly 
mirroted, and besought the old man who guarded it to 
jo 


MIMIR '5 TOLL 


let him have a draught. But Mimir, who well knew 
the value of such a favour (for his spring wai considered 
the source or headwater of memory), refused the boon 
unless Odin would consent to give one of his eyes in 
exchange. 

The god did not hesitate, so highly did he prize the 
draught, hut immediately plucked out one of his eyes, 
which Mimir kept in pledge, sinking it deep down into 
his fountain, where it shone with mild lustre, leaving 
Odin with but one eye, which is considered emblematic 
of the sun. 

** Through cor whole ljrci wo mire tawirdi the ju u •, 

Thst burning forehead ii the eye of Odin, 

Ifii Hicoml eye, the moon, ihinet tiot to bright; 
ft h*l he placed in pledge in Mftner’i foimijin, 

Th»t he m*y letch the hcilraj witen !hence, 

£«h moraiug, for the »trengtjr—- ' 1 ‘ " 



Drinking deeply of Mimir s fount, Odin gained (he 
knowledge he coveted, and he never regretted the 
sacrifice he had made, but as forther memorial of that 
day broke oW a branch of the sacred tree Tggdrasil, 
which overshadowed the spring, and fashioned from it 
his beloved spear Gungnir* 


A d*u4illcM gnd 

Drew for drink to in 

Where he left in cud Ecu 

Peymcnt the II^Ih «f m 

From iht wortd~a*h 

Mie Wotin wen: he broke * bough ^ 

For a fpeir iht ruff 

He iplti with urength from the trem." 


D »* ¥** &*£*** (FitmtmU 


But although Odin wis now all-wise, he was sad and 
oppressed, for he had gained an insight into futurity, 

I' 
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tnd tud became aware of the transitory nature of all 
thing** and even of the fate of the gods* who were 
doomed to pn$i away. This knowledge so affected hit 
spirits that he ever after wore a melancholy and con¬ 
templative expression, 

I o test the value of the wisdom he had thus obtained 
Odin went to visit the most learned of alt the giants, 
Vafthrudnir, and entered with him into a conicstof wit, 
in which the stake was nothing less I ban the loser's head# 

'* Odin rssie wit h me] went 

To contend in rnnic lore 
With ihfc wise and crafty lute. 

To VifthrudnPi royil Kill 
Cimi- the mighty ling ipdJj* H 

Vaflkmi*? i'-Ma/ 

Odin and Vafihrudnir 

On this occasion Odin had disguised himself is a 
Wanderer, by Frigga’s *d vice, and when asked his name 
declared it was Gan grad. The contest of wit immediately 
began, Vafthrudntr questioning his guest concerning the 
hors« which carried Day and blight across the skyi the 
river Illng separating Jotun-hdm from Asgard, and also 
about V sgrid, the held where the last battle was to be 
fought. 

All these questions were minutely answered by Odin, 
who, when Yifthrudmr had ended, began the interroga¬ 
tory in his turn, and received equally explicit answer) 
about the origin of heaven and earth, the creation of 
the gods, their quarrel with the Vanas, the occupations 
ot the heroes in Valhalla, the offices of the Noras, and 
the ruler* who were to replace the ^sir when they hid 
all perished with the world they had created. But 
when, in conclusion, Odin bent near the giant and softly 
inquired whit words Allfather whispered to bis dead 
son Balder as he lay upon his funeral pyre, Vafthruduir 
3 * 







INVENTION OF RUNES 
suddenly recognised his divine visitor, Starting back 
in dismay, he declared that no one but Odin himself 
could answer that question, and that it was now quite 
plain to him that he had madly striven in a contest of 
wisdom and wit with the king of the gods, and fully 
deserved the penalty of failure, the loss of his head. 

fl Not the mn of mortal race 
Know! the wordi whtcH thfiu kut 
To thj ion in d*Ji of jure. 

L hear the turning cr^til &f ^eixlt - 

He idem ihall raze the iuhsl \-jie m 
And kuoHrtejgc of rhe riic of 
Yr itm hii ill-fated ioul who nrr?ve 
With OJ i ci T i «df the rtrifc of wit p 
WLicii of the wire ihn brcntlae ■ 

Oaf Hike life, and rhoa hm won," 

Tnh**itr± 

As is the case with to many of the Northern myths, 
which are often fragmentary and obscure, this one ends 
here, and none of die scalds informs us whether Odin 
really slew his rival, nor what was the answer to his last 
question; but mythologies have hazarded the sugges¬ 
tion that the word whispered by Odin in Bidders "ear, 
to console him for his untimely death, must have been 
“ resurrection," 

Invention of Runes 

Besides being god of wisdom, Odin was god and in¬ 
ventor of runes, the earliest alphabet used by Northern 
nations, which characters, signifying mystery, were at first 
used for divination, although in later times they served 
for inscriptions and records. Just as wisdom could only 
be obtained at the cost of sacrifice, Odin himself relates 
that he hung nine days and nights from the sacred tree 
Vggdrasil, gazing down into the immeasurable depths of 
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Nifl-heim, plunged in deep thought, and self-wounded 
with his spear, ere he won the knowledge he sought. 

" 1 tntn* !lwt I hang 

On i wbd-tKktd (Kt 
Niitc whale nighu. 

With i ip km irwimded. 

And to Odin oticfcd 
Mnelf to inpielf j 
On tfast tree 
Of ninth Du one hnnwi 
From wh*t root it ipfiniji," 

OJiV/ titwr S*; {ThrfSi fr ) 

When he hid fully mistered this knowledge, Odin cut 
magic runes upon his spear Gungnir, upon the teeth of 
his horse Sldpnir, upon the clawt of the bear, and upon 
countless other animate and inanimate t hings. And be¬ 
cause he had thus hung over the abyss for such a Jong 
space of time, he wis ever after considered the patron 
divinity of al! who were condemned to be hanged or 
who perished hv the nonse- 

After obtaining the gilt of wisdom and runes, which 
gave him power over all things, Odin also coveted the 
gift of eloquence and poetry, which he acquired in a 
manner which we shall relate in a subsequent chapter. 

Gfir?od and Agnar 

Odin, as has already been stated, took great interest 
in the affairs of mortals, and, we are told, was specially 
fond of watching King Hmidings handsome little sons, 
Gtirrod and Agr.ar. when they were about eight and 
ten years of age respectively. One day these Bale lads 
went fishing, and * storm suddenly arose which blew 
their boat fir out to sea, where it finally stranded upon 
an island, upon which dwelt a seeming old couple, who 
in reality were Odin and Frigga in disguise. They 
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GEIRROD AND AGNAK 

hid assumed these forms in order to indulge a sudden 
passion for the close society of their pnrtg/i. The lads 
were warmly welcomed and kindly created,Odin choosing 
Geirrod as his favourite, and teaching him the use of 
arms, while Friggi petted and made much of little Agnar, 
The boys tarried on the island with their kind pro¬ 
tectors during the long, cold winter season ; but when 
spring came, and the skies were blue, and the sea calm, 
they embarked in a boat which Odin provided, and set 
out for their native >hure. Favoured by gentle breezes, 
they were soon wafted thither; but as the boat neared 
the strand Ccirrod quickly sprang out and pushed it 
far luck into the water, bidding his brother Mil away 
into the evil spirit's power. At that sdf-samc moment 
the wind veered, and Agnar was indeed carried away, 
while his brother hastened to his father’s palace with 
a tying tale as to what had happened to his brother 
He was joyfully received as one from the dead, 
and in due time he succeeded hi* father upon the 
throne. 

Years passed by, during which the attention of Odin 
had been chimed by other high considerations, when one 
day, white the divine couple were seated on the throne 
Hlidskiaif, Odin suddenly remembered the winter'& sf>- 
iourn on the desert island, and he bade his wife notice 
how powerful his pupil hid become, and taunted her 
because her favourite Amiar had married a giantess and 
had remained poor and of no consequence. Frigga 
quietly replied that it was better to be poor than 
hardhearted, and accused Geirrod of lack of hospi. 
taJiry—one of the most heinous crimes in the eyes 
of a Northman. She even went so far as to declare 
that in spite of all his wealth he often ill-treated his 
guests. 

When Odin heard this accusation he declared that he 

II 
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would prove the falsity of the charge by assuming tiic 
guise of a Wanderer and testing Gdrrod's generosity. 
Wrapped in his cloud -hued raiment, with slouch hat 
and pilgrim suit,— 

“ ^jmlejer calk me the wtifU, 

Far have l carried my fett, 

Oil ike I'jct ihe rank 
l hint boiindJcsity been,”— 

Odin immediately set out by a roundabout way, while 
Frigg*, to outwit him, immediately despatched a swift 
messenger to warn Geirrod to beware of a man in wide 
mantle ind broad-brimmed hat, as he was a wicked 
enchanter who would work him ill. 

When, therefore, Odin presented himself before the 
king's palace ht was dragged into Geirrod's presence 
and questioned roughly. He gave his name u Grirtmir, 
but refused to tell whence he came or what he wanted, 
so as this reticence confirmed the suspicion suggested 
to the mind of Geirrod, he allowed his love of Cruelty 
full play, and commanded that the stranger should be 
hound between two fires, in such wise that the flames 
played around bins without quite touching him, and 
ne remained thus eight days and nights, in obstinate 
silence, without food. Now Agnar had returned 
secretly to his brother’s palace, where he occupied 
a menial position, and one night when all was still, 
m pity for the suffering of the unfortunate captive, 
he conveyed to his lips a horn of ale. But for this 
Odin would have had nothing to drink—the most 
serious of ill trials to the god. 

At the end ol the eighth day* while Geimxi* seated 
upon his throne, 'svjls gloating over his prisoner** sut- 
terings. Odin hegin to sing—softly at first, then loads! 
and louder, until the hall re-edioed with his triumphant 


CiElRROD AND AGNAR 

notes—ii prophecy that the king, who had so bug 
enjoyed the god’s favour, would soon perish by fus own 
i word. 

* The fallen bj the »*ord 
Vgj lEull now lu*e; 

Thv life M now tun out : 

WfOth wsrh ihcc ire :he Dtrtrj 

OJlfl ibtfu BUW *Km]x *££ ; 

Draw n ci r to fiac if ih^ii Curt," 

t EM i {Tirtf t *.). 

As the Jut notes died away the chains dropped from 
his hands, the flames dickered and went out, and Odin 
stood in the midst of the hall, no longer in human form, 
but in all the power and beauty or a god. 

On hearing the ominous prophecy Geirrod Jusl ily 
drew his sword, intending to slay the insolent singer ; 
hut when he beheld the sudden transformation he 
Started in dismay, tripped, fell upon the shirp blade, 
and perished as Odin had just foretold. Turning to 
Agnar, who, according to some accounts, was the king's 
son, and not his brother, for these old stories are often 
strangely confused, Odin bade him ascend the throne 
in reward for his humanity, and, further to repay him 
for the timely draught of ale, he promised to bless him 
with all manner of prosperity. 

On another occasion Odin wandered to earth, and 
was absent so long that the gods began to think that 
they would not see him in AsgarU again. This en¬ 
couraged hi* brothers VUi and Ve, who by some 
mythologies are considered as other personification* of 
himself, to usurp hit power and hit throne, and even, 
we are told, to espouse his wife Frigga, 

M th ihoH iiltftfi Priti S 
Thoii irr FiOrfyis'i dint hrer 
And rtci hut bten tck-ij uf 
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Sinet Vc «n\ VU1, >i ii tiid, 

Thou, Vjdrif’i "iff, diJit 
Both to thr boMio uifce.” 

Sjml 1 EtU .I [Tlrtft't tr ,) 

May-Diy Fetlivali 

Hut upon Odin's return the usurper* vanished for 
ever ; and in commemoration of the disappearance of 
the false Odin, who had ruled seven months and had 
brought nothing hut unhappiness to the world, and 
of the return of the hencvglcnt deity, the heathen 
Northmen formerly celebrated yearly festivals, which 
were long continued as May Day rejoicings. Until 
very lately there was nlwavs, on that day, a grand pro¬ 
cession in Sweden, known as the May Ride, in which a 
Aower-deckcd May king <Odin> pelted with blossoms 
the fur-mvclnped Winter {hii supplan ter), until he pur 
him ro ignominious flight, tn England also the first or 
May was celebrated as a festive occasion, in which May- 
pole dances. May queens. Maid Marian, and jack in 
the Green played prominent p&rts- 

Aj personification of heaven, Odin, of course, was 
the lover and spouse of the earth, and as to them the 
earth bore a threefold aspect, the Northmen depicted 
him as it polygamist, and allotted to him several wives. 
The fir^t among thoe was jOrd (I'.rtJa), the primitive 
earth, daughter of Night or of the-giantess Fiorgyn. She 
botr him his famous son Thor, the god of thunder 
The second and principal wife was Frig t* a, a personifica¬ 
tion of the civilised world. She gave him Balder, the 
gentle god of spring, Hermod, and, according to some 
authorities, Tyr The third wife was Rind 4, a personi¬ 
fication uf the hard and frozen earth, who reluctantly 
yields to his warm embrace, but finally gives birth to 
VaJi, the emblem of KMUiiM, 

Odin is also laid to have married Sstga or Laga, the 


THE HISTORICAL ODIN 

E ddess of history {hence our verb u ic> say ") t 4 Dii to 
ve daily visited her in the crystal hall of Sokvabck, 
beneath st cool, ever-flowing rivcr K to drink its waters 
and Listen to her songs about olden times and vinished 
races, 

s * S-i.hicT-Ab-clt hiighs ihc foanh dtidJitf j 
Ortt if tew die c*o! billu**; 

Uljui drink Lhcrc Odin *nd Sag* 

Every cbj from golden cept," 

jVjm A;Ap (£► A. 

His other wives were Grid, Lite mother of Viditr; 
GunJod, the mother of Uragi ; Skadi ; and the nme 
giantesses who simultaneously bore Hcirndill—all of 
whom play more or less important parts in, the various 
myths of the North, 

The Historic*! Odin 

Besides tms ancient Odin, there was a more modern, 
semi-historical personage of the same name, to whom 
all the virtues, powers, and adventures of his predeecii&cir 
have been attributed. He was the chief ot the JEsir, 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, who. sore pressed by the 
Romans, and threatened with destruction or slavery, 
left their native land about 70 s.c., and migrated into 
Europe- This 0^1 in i-, said to have conquered Russia, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, leaving a 
son on the throne of each conquered country. He 
also built the town of Odensh, He was welcomed in 
Sweden by Gy Hi, the king, who gave him a share of the 
realm, and allowed him CO found the city of Sigtuna, 
where he built a temple and introduced a new system 
of worship. Tradition further relates that as his end 
drew near, this mythical O lin assembled his follower*, 
publicly cut him^clJi nine times in the breast with his 
spear,'—a ceremony called 11 carving Geir odds," —Mid 
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told them he was about to return to hi* native land As- 
gard, his old home, where he would await their coming, 
to share with him a life of feasting, drinking, and fighting. 

According to another account, Gy 16 , having heard of 
the power ot the .£$ir, the inhabitant* of Asgard, and 
wishing to ascertain whether these reports were true, 
journeyed to the south. In due time he came to Odin's 
pabec, where he was expected, and where he was deluded 
j?. Vl5 *® n Har, lafn-har, and Thridi, three 
divinities, enthroned one above the other* The gate¬ 
keeper, Gangkr, answered all his questions. and gave 
nim a long explanation of Northern mythology, which 
is recorded in the Younger Edda, and then, having 
finished his instructions, suddenly vanished with the 
palace Jtmsd i deafening noise. 

5 ? at * ier v try ancient poems, Odin's sons, 
eldrgg, Ueldegg, Sigi, Skiold, Sirming, and Y'ngvi, 
became kings ot Ease Saxon v, West Saxony, Franconia, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and from them are 
desceniku the Saxons, Hengist and Hum, and the 
royal families of the Northern lands. Still another 
version relates that Odin and i'rigga had «ven sons, 
who founded the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy. In the 
course of time this mysterious king ms confounded 
with the Odin whose worship ht: introduced, and all his 
deeds were attributed to the god. 

Odin was worshipped in numerous temples, but 
especially m the great fane at Upwk, where the molt 
so emu revivals were held, and where sacrifices were 
ottered. The victim was generally g horse, but in 

**,° nec< J human offerings were made, 

even the king being once offhred up to avert a famine. 


“ UpMl't temple, whsTv she Nartfc 

\ lUj^i iilli k- r on ctrt h, h 

i'iiiv Tun *J tit AWi (,?. & 


THE HISTORICAL ODIN 
The fir?t toast at every festival here was drunk in hit 
honour, and, besides the first of May, one day in every 
week was held sacred to him, and, from his Saxon name, 
Woden, was called Woden's day, whence the English 
word '‘Wednesday " has been derived. It was customary 
for the people to assemble at his shrine on festive 
occasions, to hear the songs of the scalds, who were 
rewarded for their minstrelsy by the gift of golden 
bracelets or armlets, which curled up at the ends and 
were called <* Odin's serpents*’ 1 

There are but tew remains of ancient Northern an 
now extant, and although rude statues of Odin were 
once quite common they have ail disappeared,, *=, rhey 
were made of wood—a perishable substance, which in 
the hands of the missionaries, and especially or Olaf the 
Saini, the Northern iconoclast, was soon reduced to 
ashes. 

“There in ihc Ttmplt, cinrtii in wood. 

The iiajgc uf {iei! Odin Hood. 1 * 

$*£* *f OUf^LntftiUw). 

Odin himself is supposed to have given his [People 
a code of laws whereby to govern their conduct, in a 
poem called Havamai, or the H-gh Song, which (ortns 
part of the Edda. In this lay he taught the fallibility 
of man, the necessity for courage, temperance, indepen¬ 
dence, and truthfulness, respect for old age, hospitality, 
charity, and contentment, and gave instructions for the 
burial of the dead, 

** At home Jet jl nun be chcrr/iil* 

And s award i giret libcril; 

Of wi« conduct he ihauU be* 

Of good memory and retd* ipcccli; 

1/ much kituw'cdgc he demti p 
He muiE elres taJk on pbt ii grad.* 

MetmMiTbyi'i#.). 





CHAPTER HI: FRIGGA 


The Quern of the Gois 

F KIGGA, or Trigg, daughter of T'torgyn and ibw* 
nl JOrd, according to some mythologists, i.s con¬ 
sidered by others as i daughter OF Jord arid 
Odin, whom she eventually married- This wedding 
caused such general rejoicing in Asgmrd, where the 
goddess was greatly beloved, that ever after it wn 
customary to celebrate its anniversary with teas! usd 
song, and the goddess being declared patroness of 
marriage, her heuth was always proposed with that of 
Odin and Thor at wedding feasts. 

FHgga w*a goddess of the atmosphere, or rather 
of the clouds, and as such was represented as wearing 
either snow*whtrc or dark, garments, according to her 
somewhat variable moods, She was queen of the gods, 
end she alone had the privilege of sitting on the throne 
Hlidskblf, beside her august husband. From thence 
she ton could l^ok over nil the world and sec what 
was happening, and, according to the belief of our 
ancestors, she possessed the knowledge of the future, 
which, however, no one could ever prevail upon her to 
rcvcjJ, thu> proving that Northern women could keep 
a secret inviolate. 

“Of me the |«ii ire iprvn^ 

And ill ihif si lu me I tturw, hat lock 
In tnjf i iwn bruits mud hive (■* none ftr:ilU |T 
BdfJtr D+dst (,Vf 

She wu generally represented as a tall, beautiful, 
and stately woman, crowned with heron plumes, the 
symbol of silence or forgetfulness, and clothed in pure 
white robes, secured at the waist by a golden girdle, 
from which hung j. bunch of keys, the distinctive sign 
+» 
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THE STOLEN GOLD 

of the Northern housewife, whose social patttmeM 
she was said to be. Although she often ippearcil 
beside her husband, Frigga preferred to remain in^ her 
own palace, catted Fensifir. the hall of mists or of the 
sea, where she diligently plied her wheel or distaff, 
spinning golden thread or weaving long webs of bright- 
coloured clouds. 

In order to perform thia work she made use of a 
marvellous jewelled spinning wheel or distaff, which at 
night shone brightly in the sky as a constellation, known 
in the North is frigga* Spinning Wheel, while the 
inhabitant! of the South called the same stars Orion's 

Girdle. . . . . 

To her hill Fenwlir the gracious goddess invited 
bus bands and wives who had led virtuous lives on earth, 
so that they might enjoy each other’* companionship 
even after death, and never be called upon to part again. 

w There "H fhr ghn t Ftfltttlf the 

Oi Pfri, hunum'il moihef of the: |od*. 

And ihafrl rn lighted wiodom find thr Open duwnJ' 

Htldtr {Mdttiw* Jr*1.'/} 

Frii?c^ was therefore conandend iJic gmJJrs-s oi ton- 
jugai and morherly love, and was specially worshipped by 
married lovers anti tender parents, 1 his eaalted office 
did not cutirely absorb her thoughts however, for we 
arc told that she was very fond of dress, and whenever 
she appeared before the assembled gods her attire wa* 
rich ami becoming, and her jewel* chosen with much 
tute. 

Tht Stolen Gold 

triuga’s love of adornment once led hrr sadly astray, 
tor, in’ her longing to possess some new ornament, 
she secretlv purloined a piece ot gold from a statue 
representing her husband, which had just been plaetal 
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in his temple. 1 he stolen was entrusted to the 

dwarfs, with instructions to fashion a marvellous neclc- 
'ace for her use. This, when finished, was so raplcti- 
ient that it greatly enhanced her charms, and even 
increased Odin’s love for her. But when he discovered 
the thett of the gold he angrily summoned the dwarfs 
and bade them reveal who had dared to touch his statue. 
Unwilling to betray the queen of the gods, the dwarf* 
remained obstinately silent, ami, seeing that no infor¬ 
mation could be elicited from them, Odin commanded 
that the statue should be placed above the temple gate, 
and set to work to device nines which should endow 
ft with the power of speech and enable it to denounce 
the thief. W hen f* riggi heard these tidings she trem- 
bled with tear, and implored her favourite attendant, 
bulla, to invent some means of protecting her from 
All tat her s wrath. FulJa, who was always ready to serve 
her mistress, immediately departed, antf soon returned, 
accompanied by a hideous dwarf, who promised to 
prevent the statue from speaking if Frigga would only 
deign tosmile graciously upon htm. This boon having 
been granted, the dwarf hastened off to the temple, 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon the guards, and whde 
they were thus unconscious, pulled the statue down 
from its pedestal and broke it to pieces, so that it could 
never betray Krigga's theft, in spite of all Odin's effort* 
to give it the power of speech. 

Otlin, discovering this sacrilege on the morrow, was 
very angry indeed ; so angry that he kit Asgard and 
utterly disappeared, tarrying away with him all the 
blessing! which he had been wont to shower upon goda 
and men. According to some authorities, his brothers, 
as we have aheadv seen, took advantage of his absence 
to assume his form and secure possession of his throne 
and wile : hut although they looked exactly like him 


ODIN OUTWITTED 

they could not restore the lost blessings* and allowed 
the ice-gknts, or Jotuns, to invade the earth and bind 
it fast in thetr cold fetters. These wicked giants pinched 
the leaves and buds till they all shrivelled up* stripped 
the trees bare, shrouded the earth in a great white 
coverlet, and veiled it in impenetrable mists. 

But at the end of seven weary months the true Odin 
relented and returned, and when he saw all the evil 
that had been done he drove the usurpers away, forced 
the frost-giants to relax their grip of the earth and to 
release her from her icy bonds, and again showered all 
his blessings down upon her, cheering her with the light 
of hU smile. 

Odin Outwitted 

As has already been seen, Odin, although god of wit 
and wisdom, was sometimes no match for his wife 
Frjgga, who, womanlike, was sure to obtain her way 
by some means, On one occasion the august pair were 
seated upon Hlidskmlf, gazing with interest upon the 
Winders and Vandals, who were preparing for a battle 
which was to decide which people should henceforth 
have supremacy, Odin gazed with satisfaction upon 
the Vandals, >vho were loudly praying to him for 
victory; but Frigga watched the movements of the 
Winders with more attention, because they had entreated 
her aid. She therefore turned to Odin and coaxingly 
inquired whom he meant to favour on the morrow ; 
he, wishing to evade her question, declared he would 
not decide, as it was time for bed, but would give the 
victory to thuic upon whom his eyes first rested in the 
morning. 

This answer was shrewdly calculated, for Odin knew 
that his couch vis so turned that upon waking he 
would face the Vandals, and he intended looking out 
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from Owne r. instead of waking until he hid mounted 
his throne* But, although to cunningly contrived, this 
plan was frustrated by Frigga* who, divining hit pur¬ 
pose, waited until he wit sound asleep, and then noise- 
tasty turned hit couch hi Out he should face her 
favourites. Then the tent word to the Winders to 
dress their women in armour and tend them out in 
battle array at dawn, with their long hair carefully 
combed down over their checks and breast*. 

thou ihjr women-tdl* 

Mudcm ind wives : 

Um jtmt juiSc* 

Lice t.m ih* white wat-hmc , 

Ore* you* bo*ozm 

Lank Up the hud fna W* Q£tt j 

Over jQUf Up* 

?tah long with euiuiiEi*;— 

So wmf brain fuU-brtjJed 
Kiny Oil in thalJ dram you* 

When off" the grey lea^beich 
Ai mnme vc greet him 

TJU {Cijrltt Kivpkj}* 

These instructions were earned out with scrupulous 
exactness, and when Odin awoke the next morning his 
firs* conscious glance fell upon their armed host, and 
he exclaimed in surprise, ** What Long beards are 
those ?*' (In German the ancient word fur long beards 
wis Laftgsf-jrjtr., which was the name used to designate 
the Lombards.} Fngga, upon hearing this exclama¬ 
tion, which she had foreseen, immediately cried out in 
triumph that A11 fat her had given them a new name, 
and was in honour bound to follow the usual Northern 
custom and give also a baptismal gift. 

M * A name thou hut gitra I hem* 

Shimo neither l hat n at them. 

Well on they writ a. 


PULLA 

Gitc them the *kt<jf\, 

Ftnt ivc ther sire fted Ihccj 
Girc c^rrn the vktoiTf 
Voke-fcikiw mine 1 ' *' 

Tkf .£*£* (Cicr/ci A'ifl/j/jrj). 

Odin, seeing he had been so cleverly outfitted, made 
no demur, and in memory of the victory which his 
favour vouchsafed to them the Winders retained the 
name given by the king of the gods, who ever after 
watched over them with special care, giving them many 
blessings, among others a home in the sunny South, on 
the fruitful plains of Lombardy. 

Fulli 

Frigga had, as her own special attendants, a number 
of beautiful maidens, among whom were Folia (Volla), 
her sister, according to sonic authorities, to whom she 
entrusted her jewel casket, Fulia always presided over 
her mistress's toilet, was privileged to put on her golden 
shoes, attended her everywhere, wav her confidante, and 
often advised her how he>t to help the mortals wrto 
implored her aid. Full a was very beautiful indeed, and 
had long golden hair, which she wore flowing loose over 
her shoulders, restrained only by n golden circlet or 
snood. As her hair was emblematic of the golden grain, 
this circlet represented the binding of the sheaf. Folia 
was ahf> known as Abundla, or Abumiantk, in some 
pans ur Germany, when; she was consider eJ tile symbol 
of the fulness of the earth. 

Hlin, Krigga-S second attendant, was the goddess of 
consolation, sent out to kis? away the tears or mourners 
and pour halm into hearts wrung by grief. She also 
listened with ever-open ears to the prayers of mortals, 
carrying them to her mistress, and advising her at times 
how best to answer them and give the desired relief. 
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On* 

Gob was Frigga's swift messenger. Mounted upon 
her fleet steed Hofvnrpnir (hoof-thrower), she would 
travel with marvellous rapidity through fire and air, 
over land and sea. and was therefore considered the 
personification of the refreshing breeze. Darting thus 
to and fro, Gas saw all that was happening upon earth, 
and told her mistress all she knew. On one occa¬ 
sion, a> she was passing over Hunabnd, she saw King 
Rerir, a lined descendant of Odin, sitting mournfully 
by the shore, bewailing his childlessness. The queen of 
heaven, who was also goddess of childbirth, upon hear¬ 
ing this took an apple (die emblem of fruitfulness) from 
her private i>tore, gave it to Gna, and bade her carry it 
to the king. With the rapidity of tiic element she per¬ 
sonified, Gna darted away , and as she passed over Rerir s 
head, she dropped her apple into his bp with a radiant 
smile, 

w * WJot flgga H p thetc T m quickly ilf mis^ K 
Her >niw?f hum ihc tloudi, ti ruihittg byi 
h l i> uni, nor do dme* but hurry fast, 

Hookfbujtr iTrsft through cloud and tnaii md ikr.** p 

imj f/rf Qfdi {§§ sitrr- 

The king pondered for a moment upon the meaning of 
this sudden apparition and gift, and then hurried home, 
his heart heating high with hope, and gave the apple to 
his wire to cat. In due season, to his intense joy T she 
bore him a son, Volaung, the great Northern hero, who 
became so famous that he gave his name to all his race. 

Loin, Vjafo, and Sfu 

Besides the three above mentioned, Frigga had other 
attendants in her train. There was the mi id and gracious 
maiden Lofn (praise or love), whose duty it was to 
remove all obstacles from the path of lovers. 

4* 


GEFJON 

** My liljf till, frtvm her <a:ldle bearing, 

I led then forth thru ugh the (entile, firing 
To tli r iltir-cifeic where, prieui imun£, 

Lufn'i *owi ihe look with unUk'nng longae/* 

Fiiial T*bt t) th* AV fi {jt S. dtJtTU*}, 

Vi ofit’s duty was to incline obdurate hearts to love, to 
main tain peace and concord among mankind, and tc 
reconcile quarrelling husbands and wives. Syn (truth) 
guarded the door of Frigga's palace, refusing to open it 
to those who were not allowed to come in. When she 
had once shut the door upon a would-be intruder no 
appeal would avail to change her decision. She there* 
fore presided over all tribunals and trials, and when¬ 
ever a thing was to be vetoed the usual formula was 
to declare that Syn was against it. 


Geffes 

Gefjon was also one of the maidens in Frigga’s 
palace, and to her were entrusted all those who died 
unwedded, whom she received and made happy for ever. 

According to some authorities, Gerjon did not 
remain a virgin herself, but married one of the giants, 
by whom she had four sons. This same tradition goes 
on to declare that Odin sent her before him to visit 
Gylfi, King of Sweden, and to beg for some land which 
she might call her own. The Icing, amused at her 
request, promised herns much land as she could plough 
around in one day and night. Getjon, nothing daunted, 
changed her four sons into oxen, harnessed them to a 
plough, and began to cut a furrow so wide and deep 
that the king and his courtiers were amazed. Bur 
Gefjoncontinued her work without showing auv signs or 
fatigue, and when she had ploughed alt around a large 
piece of land forcibly wrenched it away, and made her 

4 S» 
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oxen drag it down into the so, where she made it fait 
and called it Sccland, 

* Gcfjmi drew from Gyli a 
ft.ch In ilgrtii mp TWnire, 

The lind the |giacj u* Dcumjffc. 

Four h adt *nA rlijhi ejo beitsng* 

WhiW hot rncUcd dgwA thcftl* 

The eien the tefi mn» 

TIlii formed ihli winiuntr iibnd / 1 

S§nt (MB. A*dtrtt*y 

As for the hollow she left behind her, it w*s quickly 
filled with water and formed a lake, at lirst called 
Ijogrum (the sea), but now known as M-dar, whose 
every indentation corresponds with the headlands of 
Scetand. Cefjon then married Ski old, one uf Odin's 
sons, and became the ancestress of the royal Danish race 
of Sk ml dungs, dwelling in the city of HJeidr* or Lethra, 
which she founded, anil which became the principal place 
nf sacrifice for the heathen Danes. 

Eira, Vara, Vor and Snoir* 

Eira. also Frigga's attendant, was considered a most 
skilful physician. She gathered simples si] over the 
earth to cure both wounds and diseases, and it was her 
province to teach the science to women, who were the 
only ones to practise medicine among the ancient nations 
of the North. 

H Gseini wuuniLi *<s bound hy Kyr*,“ 

( 7 . C. 7*"0 

Vmra heard all oaths and punished perjurers, while she 
rewarded those who faithfully kept their word. Then 
there were also Vur (faith), who knew all that was to 
occur throughout the world, and Stiotra, goddess of 
Virtue, who had mastered all knowledge. 

With such s galaxy of attendants tt is little wonder 
I® 


THE DISCOVERY OF FLAX 
that Frigg* was considered a powerful deity ; but in 
spite of the prominent place she occupied in Northern 
religion, she had no special temple nor shrine, and was 
but Httle worshipped except in company with Odin. 

Holda 

While Frigga was not known by this name In Southern 
Germany, there were other goddesses worshipped there, 
whose attributes were so exactly like here, that they were 
evidently the same, although they bore very different 
names in the various provinces. Among them was the 
fair goddess Hold a (Hulda or Frau Hulk), who gra* 
dou&ly dispensed many ric:i gifts. As she presided over 
the weather, the people were wont to declare when the 
snowd-ikr* fell that Frau Hullc wii shaking her bed, 
and when it rained, that she was washing her clothes, 
often pointing to the white clouds as her linen which 
she had pur out to bleach. When long grey strips of 
clouds drifted across the sky they said she was weaving, 
for she was supposed to be also a very diligent weaver, 
spinner, and housekeeper. It is said she gave flax to 
mankind and taught them how to use it, and in the 
Tyrol the following story is told about the way in which 
she bestowed this invaluable gift i 

The Discovery of Fla* 

There was once a peasant who daily left his wife and 
children in the valley to take his sheep up the mountain 
to pasture ; and as he watched his flock grating on the 
mountain-side, he often had opportunity to use his 
cross-bow and bring down a chamois, whose flesh would 
furnish his Under with food for many a day. 

While pursuing a fine animal one day he saw it 
disappear behind a boulder, and when he came to the 
spot, he was amazed to see a doorway in the neighbouring 

$> 
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glacier, fur in the excitement of the pursuit he had 
climbed higher and higher, until he was not? on top of 
the mountain, where glittered the everlasting snow. 

The shepherd boldly passed through the open doctr , 
ind soon found himself in a wonderful jewelled cave 
hum; with stalactites, in the centre of which stood ■ 
beautiful woman, dad in silvery robes, and attended by 
a host of lovely maidens crowned with Alpine roses. In 
his surprise^ the shepherd sank, to his knees, and as in 
a dream heard the queenly central figure bid him choose 
anything he saw to carry aw:iy with him. Although 
datzled by the glow of the precious stones around him, 
the shepherd’s eyes constantly reverted to a little nose¬ 
gay of blue flowers which the gracious apparition held 
in her hand, and he new timidly proffered a request 
that it might become his. Smiling with pleasure. 
Holds, for it was she, gave it to him, telling him he 
had chosen wisely and would lire as long as the flowers 
did not droop and fade. Then, giving the shepherd a 
measure of seed which she told him to sow in hi* field, 
the goddess bade him begone; and as the thunder 
pealed and the earth shook, the poor man found him¬ 
self out upon the mountain-side once more, and slowly 
wended hts way home to bis wife, to whom he told his 
adventure and showed the lovely blue flowers and the 
measure of iced. 

The woman reproached her husband bitterly for not 
having brought some of the precious stones which he 
so glowingly described, instead of the blossoms and 
seed ; nevertheless the man proceeded to sow the latter, 
and he found to his surprise that the measure supplied 
iced enough for several acres. 

Soon the little green shoots began to appear, and one 
moonlight night, while the peasant was gazing upon 
them, as wai his wont, for he felt * curious attraction 
S* 


TANNHAUSER 

to the field which he had sown, ami often lingered there 
wondering what kind of grain would he produced, he 
saw a misty form hover above the field, with hands 
outstretched as if in blessing. At Jut the field blos¬ 
somed, and countless little blue flowers opened their 
calyxes to the golden sun. When the flower* had 
withered and the seed was ripe* Holda came once more 
to teach the peasant and his wife how to harvest the flax 
—for such it wis—-and from it to spin, weave, and bleach 
linen. As the people of the neighbourhood willingly 
purchased both linen and flax-seed, the peasant and his 
wife soon grew very rich indeed, and while he ploughed, 
sowed, and harvested* she spun, wove, and bleached 
the linen. The man lived to a good old age, and saw 
his grandchildren and great-grandchildren grow up 
around him. All this time his carefully treasured 
bouquet had remained fresh as when he first brought 
it home, but one day he saw that during the night the 
flowers had drooped and were dying. 

Knowing what this portended, and that he too must 
die, the peasant climbed the mountain once more to the 
glacier, and found again the doorway for which he had 
often vainly searched. He entered the icy portal* and 
was never seen or heard of again, for* according to the 
legend, the goddess took him under her care, and bade 
him live in her cave, where hta every w;sh was gratified. 

Tannhauxr 

According to a mcdheval tradition, Holda dwelt in a 
cave in the Hflrselberg, in Thuringia, where she was 
known is Frau Venus, and was considered as an 
enchantress who lured mortals into her realm, where 
she detained them for ever, steeping their senses in all 
manner of sensual pleasures. The most famous of her 
vie rim i was Tannhauser* who, after he had lived under 

it 
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her spell For a season, experienced a revulsion of feeling 
which loosened her bonds over his spirit and induced 
anxious thoughts concerning his soul. He escaped 
from her power and hastened to Rome to confess his 
Bins and seek absolution, But when the Pope heard of 
his association with one of the pagan goddesses whom 
the priests taught were nothing hut demons, he declared 
that the Itnight could no more hope for pardon than to 
see his staff bear buds and bloom, 

" Hwi rhon within ihc nei* ol SUtw J* w f 
limn ihtna tKt khi! so her perdition pledged I 
tL uli thy Up vo linduntrcu km T 

Te 6tm a (fcmvutnMj ft urn her rreJejn£ tup ? 

Thcn know ihas sooner from ihe withered luff 
Tim in mj bind 1 hnSd fifeen travel iJull -iprinj, 

‘Hiatt from the brand its bell-fire Kufthed rebfoons 
The bloftomt of ulvaiiqiu 14 

Tmtiixur {O&f j MtrtAti). 

Crushed with grief it this pronouncement, Tannhauser 
Red, and, despite the entreaties of his faithful friend, 
Eekhardt, no great time elapsed ere he re turned to the 
HOrselbtrg, where he vanished within the cave. He 
had no seiner disappeared, however, than the Popes 
messengers arrived, proclaiming that he was pardoned, 
for the withered staff" had miraculously bloomed, thus 
proving to all that there was no sin too heinous to be 
pardoned, providing repentance were sincere, 

**D»ihcJ to the hLp v¥ifh triTcI# dewed *ith hum, 

A % mj pou, and in Kii hasd tic bore 
A wrtiered naff with gttm ,t 

Who^—fbllrcwe-J Lif * CFffMd ofynucb lod eld t 
Tbt ting do nun with mind ihe Ipffc in hwm* 

* A mir*cj r e ! a miracl* frtim fUrmi? ! 

Gbi| to God tlii i cute* the bj.re b&ttgh green ' ' — 

Spang in the midilp *nd p hot fox allied 

Newi of the Knight TttiifciiiEft* 

T*m*£tgJ*r (Off/4 Ai/rr^l), 


EASTRE, THE GODDESS OF SPRING 
Hold* was also the owner of a magic fountain 
called Quiekborn, which rivalled the famed fountain 
of youth, and of a chariut in which she rode 
from place to place when she inspected her domain. 
This vehicle having once suffered damage, the goddess 
hade a wheelwright repair it, and when he had finished 
told him to keep some chips as his pay. The man was 
indignant at such a meagre reward, and kept only a very 
few of the number ; but to his. surprise he found these 
on the morrow changed to gold, 

** Fricb, thy wilt— 

Thii way iJ» rsiin her hirnot of rinu 
Hey I liow fhe vrhifli 
The golden whip ; 

The bcllm beailt 
Unboundedly liltir ■ 

Her wheels wildly the nttlei; 

Wnlb it lil in her loot." 

Wigur {Firma’i ir.}, 

Eastnf, the Goddess of Spring 

The Saxon goddess Piastre, or Ostim, goddess of 
spring, whose name has survived in the English word 
Easier, is also identical with Frigga, for she too is 
considered goddess of the earth, or rather of Nature's 
resurrection after the long death of winter. This gra¬ 
cious goddess was so dearly loved by the old Teutons, 
that even after Christianity had been introduced they 
retained so pleasant i recollection of her, that they 
refused to have her degraded 10 the rank of a demon, like 
many of their other divinities, and transferred her name 
to their great Christian feoM. It had long been cus. 
tom a ry to celebrate this day by the exchange of presents 
at coloured egg*, for the egg is the type of the begin¬ 
ning of life i so the early Christians continued to observe 
this rule, declaring, however, that the egg is also sym¬ 
bolical of the Resurrection. In various parti of Germany, 
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stone altars can still be seen, which are known as Easter- 
stones, because they were dedicated to the fair goddess 
Ostar*. They were crowned with flowers by the young 
people, who danced gaily around them by the light of 
great bonfires,—a species of popular games practised 
until the middle of the present century, in spite of the 
priests' denunciations and of the repeatedly published 
edicts against them, 

Bertha, the White Lady 

In other parts of Germany, Frigga, Holda, or Ostara 
is known by the name of Brechta. Bertha, or the White 
Lady. She is best known under this title in Thuringia, 
where she was supposed to dwell in a hollow mountain, 
keeping watch over the Hctmthen, souls of unborn 
children, and of those who died unbaptized. Here 
Bertha watched over agriculture, caring for the plants, 
which her infant troop watered carefully, for each babe 
was supposed to carry a little jar for that express pur¬ 
pose. While the goddess was duly respected and her 
retreat unmolested, she remained where she was; but 
tradition relates that she once left the country with 
her infant train dragging her plough, and settled else¬ 
where to continue her kind ministrations. Bertha is the 
legendary ancestress of several noble families, and she is 
supposed to be the tame as the industrious queen of 
the same name, the mythical mother of Charlemagne, 
whose era has been me proverbial, for in speaking of the 
Golden Age in France and Germany it is customary to 
say. * In the days when Bertha Spun/' 

As this Bertha is supposed to have developed a very 
large and fiat toot, from cuntinualiv pressing the treadle 
of her wheel* she is often represented in media:va] art 
as a woman with a splay foot, and hence known as U 
remt ptdiiuquf, 
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BERTHA, THE WHITE LADY 

As ancestress of - the imperial house of Germany, the 
White Lady is supposed to appear in the palace before 
* death or misfortune in the family, and this supersti¬ 
tion is still so rife in Germany, that the newspapers in 
1884 contained the official report of a sentinel, who 
declared that he had seen her Hit past him in one of 
the palace corridors. 

As JJertha was renowned for her spinning, she natu¬ 
rally was regarded as the special patroness of that branch 
of female industry, and was said to Hit through the 
streets of every village, at nightfall, during the twelve 
nights between Christmas and January 6, peering into 
every window to inspect the spinning of the household. 

The maidens whose work had been carefully per¬ 
formed were rewarded by a present of one of her own 
golden threads or a distaff full of extra fine flax; but 
wherever a careless spinner was found, her wheel was 
broken, her flax soiled, and if she had failed to honour 
1 lie goddess by eating plenty of the cakes baked at that 
period of the year, she was cruelly punished. 

In Mecklenburg, this same goddess is known as Frau 
Code, or Wode, the female form of Wuotan or Odin, 
and her appearance is always considered the harbinger 
of great prosperity. She is also supposed to be a great 
huntress, and to lead the Wild Hunt, mounted upon a 
white horse, her attendants bring changed into hounds 
and alt manner of wild beasts. 

I n Holland she was called Vrou-ddc, and from her 
the Milkv Wav is known by the Dutch as Vrsti-eidett* 
tira&i ; while in parts of Northern Germany she was 
called X'erthm (Mother Earth). Her sacred car was 
kept on an island, presumably Hagen, where the priests 
guarded It carefully until she appeared to take a yearly 
journey throughout her realm to bless the land. The 
goddess, her face completely hidden by * thick veil, 
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then sat in this car, which wis drawn by rwo cows, and 
she was respect fill! y escorted by her priests. When she 
passed, the people did homage by ceasing all warfare, 
and laying aside their weapons. They donned festive 
attire, and began no quarrel until the goddess had 
again retired to her sanctuary. Then both car and 
goddess were bathed in a secret lake {the Sehwame See, 
m Riigcn), which swallowed up the slaves who had 
assisted at the bathing, and once more the priests 
resumed thetr watch over the sanctuary and grove of 
Nerthus or Hlodyn, to await her next appearance. 

In Scandinavia, this goddess wmaiso known as Huldra, 
and boasted of a train of attendant wood-nymph*, who 
sometimes sought the society of mortals, to enjoy a 
dance upon the village green. They could always be 
detected, however, by the tip of a cow's tail which 
trailed from beneath their long snow-white garments. 

1 hese Huldra folk were the special protectors of the 
cattle on the mountain-sides, and were said to surprise 
the lonely traveller, at times, by the marvellous beauty 
°f ibe melodies they tang to beguile the hours at their 
tasks. 


CHAPTER IV : THOR 


The Thunderer 


A CCORDING to wmt mythologises, Thor, or 
Donar, is the son of jOrd (Era*) and of Odin, 
but others state that his mother was Frigga, 

S tueen of the gods. This child was very remarkable 
or his great size and strength, and very soon after hn 
birth amazed the assembled gods by playfully lifting 
and throwing about ten great bales of bear skins. 
Although generally good-tempered, Thor would occa¬ 
sionally fly into a terrible rage, and as he was very 
dangerous at these times, his mother, unable to control 
him, sent him away from home and entrusted him to 
the care of Vingnir (the winged), and of Hlora (heat). 
These foster-parents, who are also considered as the 
personification of sheet-lightning, soon managed to con¬ 
trol their troublesome charge, and brought him up so 
wisely, that the gods entertained a very grateful recol¬ 
lection of their kind offices, Thor himself, recognising 
all he owed them, assumed the names of Vingthor and 
Hlorridi, by which he is also known. 


“Cry on, Vingi-Titw, 

With the dancing of the ring-mail and the imitten thieldi of war." 

S>f*r/ tit f/hattf [if'tilsAn iVnrij) 

Having attained his full growth and the age of 
reason, Thor was admitted to Asgard among the other 
gods, where he occupied one of the twelve seats in the 
great judgment hall He was also given the realm of 
Thrud-vang or Thrud-heim, where he built a wonderful 
palace called Bilskirmr (lightning), the most spacious in 
alt Asgard, It contained five hundred and forty halls 
for the accommodation of the thralls, who after death 
were welcomed to his home, where they received equal 
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treatment with their masters in Valhalla, for Thor was 
the patron god of the peasants and lower classes. 

M five hundred hilti 
And fattj 7tiV7£ f 
Metfainkrth, I nth 
Bowed BiMumir, 

Of hocio roofed 
There** nooe l know 
Mj Km 1 ! mrpjuing * 

ic-BNi/i Edds (Pfrrfi fr,). 

As he was god of thunder, Thor alone was never 
allowed to mss over the wonderful briilge HifrOst, 
lest he should set it aflame hy the heat of his presence ; 
and when he wished to join his fellow gods hy the 
Undar louutain, under the shade of the sacred tret 
VggdmiJ, he was forced to make his way thither on 
foot, wading through the rivers Kormt and Ormt, and 
the two streams Kerlaug, to the trysting place. 

Thor, who was honoured as the highest god in 
Norway, came second in the trilogy of ill the other 
countries, and was called " old Thor,” because he is 
supposed by some mythologies to have belonged to an 
older dynasty of gods, and not on account of his actual 
age, for he was represented and described as a man in 
his prime, tall and well formed, with muscular limbs 
and bristling red hair and beard, from which, in momenta 
of anger, the sparks flew in showers. 

“ Pint, Thor with the bent brew, 

J& red beard muttering tow. 

Dining fierce lightnings from eyebdb that glow. 

Corner while each chariot wheel 
Ethan in (bunder peiL, 

A* hit dread liammer ikock 

fUnh and Heaven rock, 

CitiLidi rifting ilwic, while Earth qurLei Ihtlow *' 



THar 

U- it- 1‘dggltorg. 
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THOR'S HAMMER 

The Northern races further adorned him with a 
crown, on each point of which was either a glittering star, 
or a steadily burning flame, so that his head was ever 
surrounded by a kind of halo of fire, his own element, 

Thor's Ham mar 

Thor was the proud possessor of a magic hammer 
called MihJnir (the crusher) which he hurled at his 
enemies, the frost -giants, with destructive power, and 
which possessed the wonderful property of always 
returning to his hand, however far away he might 
hurl it, 

“ 1 *m tht Thunderer 1 
Here in mf NontUad* 

Mjf faitnett isd foriftti, 

Rcif Tt I &?«ti or 1 

J * Here amid iccbciji 
Ruin L the tmioni j 
Till if my hunmcr p 
MiSltur th* aighej j 
Glint* itiii ujraren 
Oittnoi- wSiliiaad it! " 

Smx* tf Kiwg QiMfiUqfi&ml 

As this huge hammer, the emblem of the thunder* 
bolts, was generally red'hot, the god had an iron 
gauntlet called tarn-greiper, which enabled him to grasp 
it firmly. He could hurl Mi&lnir a great distance, and 
his strength, which was always remarkable, was doubted 
when he wore his magic belt called Megiii-gtOrd. 

"ThU <» my giitUi: 

WhenBTcr l biat-e it*. 

Strength k redouWed ! m 

SsgM 

Thor’s hammer was considered so very sacred by the 
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ancient Northern j»ople, that they were wont to make 
the sign of the hammer, the Christians Liter taught 
them to make the sign of the cross, to ward off all evil 
influences, and to secure blessings, The same sign was 
also made over the newly boro infant when water was 
poured over its head and a name given. The hammer 
was used to drive in boundary stakes, which it was con¬ 
sidered sacrilegious to remove, to hallow the threshold 
of a new house, to solemnise a marriage, arid, lastly, 
it played a part in the consecration of the funeral pyre 
upon which the bodio of heroes, together with their 
weapons and steeds, and, in some cases, with their 
wives and dependents, were burned. 

In Sweden, Thor* like Odin, was supposed to wear 
a broad-brimmed hat, and hence the storm-clouds in 
that country are known as Thor'* hat, a name also 
given to one of the principal mountains in Norway, 
The rumble and roar of the thunder were said to be 
the roll of his chariot, for he done among the gods 
never rode on horseback, but walked, or drove in a 
brazen chariot drawn by two goats, Tanngmostr (tooth- 
cracker), and Taiuigrisnr (tooth-gnasher), from whose 
teeth and hoofs the sparks constantly hew. 

*’ Thou came.r b**t the new, O warrior Thor I 
Shouldering ihy ham met, in thy chariot driwn, 

Swaying ihe long- hair'd giut* with tiltei'J lein-” 

Solder Deod [Stonto* Amity. 

When the god thus drove from place to place, he was 
called Aku-thor, or Thor the charioteer, and in Southern 
Germany the people, fancying a brazen chariot alone 
inadequate to furnish ail the noise they heard, declared 
it was loaded with copper kettles, which rattled and 
clashed, and therefore often called him, with disrespect¬ 
ful familiarity, the kettle-vendor. 


THOR'S FAMILY 


Thor's Family 

Thor was twice married ; first to the giantess 
larmaxa (iron stone), who We him two son*, Magtit 
(strength) and Modi (courage), both destined to sur¬ 
vive their father and the twilight of the gods, and rule 
over the new world which was to rise like a phoenix 
from the ashes of the first His second wife was Sit, 
the gn[den-haired, who also bore him two children, 
1 -orride, and a daughter namedThrud, a young giantess 
renowned for her size and strength. True to the welt' 
known affinity of contrast, Thrud was wooed by the 
dwarfAJ vis, whom she rather favoured; And one evening, 
when this suitor, who, being a dwarf, could not face the 
light of day, presented himself in Asgard to sue for her 
hand, the assembled godsdid not refuse their consent* 
They hid scarcely signified their approbation, however, 
when Thor,who had been absent, suddenly appeared, and 
casting a glance of contempt upon the puny lover, de¬ 
clared he would have to prove that his knowledge atoned 
for his small stature, before he could win his bride. 

To test Alvis's mental powers. Thor then questioned 
him in the language of the gods, Van is, elves, and 
dwarfs, artfully prolonging his examination until sun¬ 
rise, when the first beam of light, falling upon the 
unhappy dwarf, petrified him. There he stood, an 
enduring example of the gods' power, to serve as a 
waning to at! other dwarfs who might dare to test it. 

rt Ne T tr in human bojom 
Hue l found iQ ouny 
WW* of ib* old f ittlc + 

The* with iufcicti miming 
Hive I yet befooled, 

A bote ^tuuulJ a Lj is licit ihcjy, tjwjjf 

By day a it avouten, 

bright lun-ihitic Ifo the hilL w 

£VfKtf*A EM* (flwitft rarrwt], 
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Sif. the Golden-haired 

Sif, Thor'i wife, was very vain of a magnificent head 
of long golden hair which covered her fom head to 
font like a brilliant veil ; and as she too was a symbol 
of the earth, her hair was add to represent the Jong 
grass, or the golden grain covering the Northern 
harvest fields. Thor was very proud of his wife’s 
beautiful hatr; imagine his dismay, therefore, upon 
waking one morning, to find her shorn, and as bald 
and denuded of ornament as the earth when the grain 
has been garnered, and nothing but the stubble remains l 
In his anger, Thor sprang to his feet, vowing he would 
punish the perpetrator of this outrage, whom he imme¬ 
diately and rightly conjectured to be LoEri, the arch- 
plouer, ever on the look-out for some evil deed to 
perform. Seizing his hammer, Thor went in search of 
U>ki, who attempted to evade the irate god by changing 
his form. But it was all to no purpose; Thor soon 
overtook him, and without more ado caught him by the 
threat, and almost strangled him ere he yielded to his 
imploring signs and relaxed his powerful grip. When 
he could draw his breath, LoSci begged forgiveness, 
but all his entreaties were vain, until he promised to 
procure for Sif a new head of hair, as beautiful as the 
first, and as luxuriant in growth. 


** And thence for Sif new tresw I'll b*ih| 

Of gold, ere the daylight’* gone. 

So the »he ihill like a ± field in ipring, 

With in yd law-flowered fitment on." 

Tit Dtttr/i, OtUuuMigtr {Piptfi tr.\. 

Then Thor consented to let the traitor go; so Loki 
rapidly crept down into the bowels of the earth, where 
Svart-alfa-hcbn was situated, to beg the dwarf Dvalin to 
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Sir-* THE GOLDEN HAIRED 
fits hum not only the precious hair, hut a present foi 
Odin and Frey, whose anger he wished to disarm. 

Hi? request was favourably received and the dwarf 
fashioned the spear Gungnir, which never failed In its 
aim, and the ship SkidbUduir. which, always wafted by 
favourable winds, could axil through the air as wdj as 
on the water, and which bad this further magic property, 
that although it could contain the gods and all their 
steeds, it could be folded up into the very smallest 
compass and thrust in one's pocket. Lastly, he spun 
the finest golden thread, from which he fashioned 
the hair required for Sif, declaring that as soon as it 
touched her head it would grow fast then and become 
as her own. 

*T]i'>us h :Kej nvw mm dead, let them touch hut her herd, 

ILicti hiif >- lull the li'c-ixmiiuirc iilli 
Sqj ihftH hjiSicc nor ipeH h£nt<cftmv4fd prcrjil 
SeT* treuai tty wotSs iiight of ill." 

TJ>i DiL!Affi w O ihk*stkl2pt (Plfrtt't fr^ 

Loki was so pleased with these proofs of the dwarfs 1 
skid that he declared the son of tvald to be the most 
clever of smiths—words which were overheard by 
Brock, another dwarf, who exclaimed that he was sure 
his brother Sindri could produce three objects which 
would surpass those which Loki held, not only in 
intrinsic value, but also in magical properties. Loki 
immediately challenged the dwarf to show his skill, 
wagering his head against Brock’s on the result of the 
urvdcrtaki ng. 

Sindri, apprised of the wager, accepted Brock's offer 
to blow the bellows, warning him, however, that he 
must work persistently and not for a moment relax his 
efforts if he wished him to succeed; then he threw some 
gold In the fire, and went out to bespeak the favour of 
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the hidden powers. During hi* absence Brack dili¬ 
gently plied the bellows, while Loki, hoping to make 
him pause, changed himself into a gadfly and cruelly 
stung his hand. In spite of the pain, the dwarf kept 
on blowing, and when Sindri returned, he drew out of 
the fire an enormous wild boar, called GuHin-burst!, 
because of its golden bristles, which had the power of 
radiating light as it flitted across the sky. for it could 
travel through the air with marvellous velocity. 


" And now, tmnge id te!t. from the roaring Ire 
Came the gotden-hiirtd Guilinb*fit. 

To icrvt as a chetger the lungod Frey, 

Sate, of all wild born itiii ike fim.** 

Tit Dwarf, OtbUmbitgrr (Ffgrri'i fr.J. 

This first piece of work. successfully completed, Sindri 
flung some more gold on the fire and bade his brother 
resume blowing, while he again went out to secure 
magic assistance. This time Loki, still disguised as a 
gadfly, stung the dwarf on his cheek ; but in spite of 
the pain Brock worked on, and when Sindri returned, 
he triumphantly drew out of the flames the magic ring 
Draupnir, the emblem of fertility, from which eight 
similar rings dropped every ninth night. 


"Thq worked it sad turned it with wondrous ikill. 

Till they give it die rirtuc rare. 

Th.it each thrice third night from id rim there leU 
Eight ring), u then parent fair." 

Tir Dm*rfi, OttUwiMdgr' (PtgttS; it,). 

Now a lump of iron was cast in the flames, and with 
renewed caution not to forfeit their success by inatten¬ 
tion, Sindri passed out, leaving Brock to ply the 
bellows as before. JLpki was rtow in desperation and 
tie prepared for a final effort. This time, still in the 
puisc i if the gadfly, he stung the dwarf above the eve 


SIP. THE GOLDFN HAIRFD 
until the Mood began to flow in such a stream, that it 
prevented his seeing what he -vas doing. Hastily 
raising his hand for a second. Brittle clashed aside the 
stream of blood ; but short as was the interruption it 
had worked irreparable harm, and when Sindri drew 
his work out of the fins he uttered an exclamation of 
disappointment for rhe hammer he had fashioned was 
short in the handle. 

“Then the dwarf niitd hit fund to hii brow for the smart. 

Ere die iron well om ™ bwt. 

And they found that the haft by in inch wu ion ihort. 

But » alter it then 'mat too bit. * 

Th !>aerfi t Otiinu*iipt {Piptft rr.). 

Notwithstanding this mishap. Brock was sure of 
winning the wager and he did not hesitate to present 
himself before the gods in Asgard, where he gave Odin 
the ring Dmipnir, Frey the boar Gullin-bursti, and 
Thor the hammer Mioinir, whose power none could 
resist. 

Loki in cum gave the spear Gungmr to Odin, the 
ship Sktdbhdnir to Frey, and the golden hair to Thor ; 
but although the latter immediately grew upon SiFa 
head and was unanimously declared more beautiful 
than her own locks had ever been, the gods decreed 
that Brock had won the wager, on the ground that the 
hammer MiClmr, in Thors hands, would prove in¬ 
valuable against the frost giants on the list day. 

And their ktid time Tfcur, 

Shoqtdenng hii toxamet. which ihc t'tin ti know " 

B*Utr Bt$4 {Msizktw Ar%tt£) u 

In order to save his head, Loki fled precipitately, 
but was overtaken by Thor, who brought him back and 
handed him over to Brock, telling him, however, that 
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although Lciki's head was rightfully his, he must not 
touch his neck. Hindered from obtaining full 
vengeance, the dwarf determined to punish Loki by 
sewing his lips together, and as his sword would not 
pierce them, he borrowed hts brother’s awl for the 
purpose. However, Loki, after enduring the gods' 
gibes in silence for a little while, managed to cut the 
string and soon after was as loquacious as ever, 

Jn spirt of his redoubtable hammer. Thor was not 
held in dread as tht injurious god of the storm, who 
destroyed peaceful homesteads 2nd ruined the harvest 
by sudden hail-storms and cloud-bursts. The North¬ 
men fancied he hurled it only against ice giants and 
rocky walls, reducing the latter to powder to fertilise 
the earth and make it yield plentiful fruit to the tillers 
of the soil. 

In Germany, where the eastern storms are always 
cold and blighting, while the western bring warm rat us 
and mild weather, Thor was supposed to journey always 
from west to cast, to wage war against the evil spirits 
which would fain have enveloped the country in im¬ 
penetrable veils of m«t and have bound it in icy fetters. 

Thor's journey 10 /dun- brim 

As the giants from JOttm-heira were continually 
sending out cold blasts of wind to nip the tender buds 
and hinder the growth of the flowers, Thor once made 
up his mind to go and force them to behave better. 
Accompanied by Loki he set out in his chariot, and 
after riding for a whole day the gods came at nightfall 
to the confines of the giant-world, where, seeing a 
peasant's hut, they resolved to stay for rest and 
refreshment. 

Their host was hospitable but very poor, and Thor, 
seeing that he would scarcely be able to supply the 
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THOR'S TOURNEY TO JOTUN-HEIM 
necessary food to satisfy his by no mc^ns small appe- 
tite, slew both his goats, which he cooked and made 
ready to eat, inviting his host and family to partake 
freely of the food thus provided, but cautioning them 
to throw all the bones, without breaking them, into the 
skint of the goats which he had spread out on the floor. 

The peasant and his family ate heartily, but his son 
Thialfi, encouraged by mischievous Loki, ventured to 
break one of the bones and suck out the marrow, 
thinking his disobedience would not be detected. On 
the morrow, however, Thor, ready to depart, struck the 
goat skins with his hammer Mu'Vlnir, and immediately 
the goats sprang up as lively as before, except that one 
seemed somewhat lame. Perceiving that his command* 
had been disregarded, Thor would have slain the whole 
family in his wrath. The culprit acknowledged his 
fault, however, and the peasant offered to compensate 
for the loss by giving the irate god not only his son 
Thialii, but also his daughter Itoskva, to serve him for 
ever. 

Charging the man to take good care of the goats, 
which he left there until he should return, and bidding 
the young peasants accompany him, Thor now set out 
on foot with Loki, and after walking all day found 
himself at nightfall in a bleak and barren country 
which was enveloped in an almost impenetrable grey 
mist. Alter seeking for some time, 1 hor saw through 
the fog the uncertain outline of what looked like « 
strangely-shaped house. Its open portal was so wide 
and high that it seemed to take up all one side of the 
house. Entering and finding neither fine nor light, 
Thor and his companions flung themselves wearily 
down on the floor to deep, but were soon disturbed by 
a peculiar noise, and a prolonged trembling of the 
ground beneath them. Fearing l«r the main roof 
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should faJJ during thin earthquake, Thor and hi* com¬ 
panions took refuge in a wing or the building, where 
they soon fell sound asleep. At dawn, the god and his 
companions passed out, hut they had not gone very tar 
ere they saw the recumbent form of a sleeping giant, 
and perceived that the peculiar sounds which had dis¬ 
turbed their rest were produced by his snores. At that 
moment the giant awoke, arose, stretched himself, 
looked about him for his missing property, and a second 
later picked up the object which Thor and his com¬ 
panions had mistaken in the darkness for house. 
1 hey then perceived with amazement that this iv;i3 
nothing more than a huge mitten, and chat the wing 
in which they had all slept was the separate place for 
the giant's great thumb 1 Learning that Thor and his 
companions were on Lhcir way to Utgard, as the giant*’ 
realm was also called, Skrynur, the giant, proposed to 
be their guide ; and after walking with them all day, 
he brought them at nightfall to a spot where he pro¬ 
posed to rest, Era he composed himself for sleep, 
however, he offered them the provisions in his wallet. 
But, in spile of strenuous efforts, neither Thor nor his 
companions could unfasten the knots which Skrymtr 
had tied. 


“Sfcryinir'i shemgt 
Seemed iq rhre b*rd. 

Whcu mi the /cod diuu ■ juI cl j - pus jet„ 

When* id fall health, o-f hunger dljrinug^ 

S+mEmSt gdi* (Thrff'M IT+J, 


Ut«ird 4 oU 

Angry becau^ at his snoring, which kepi them awake, 
Thor thrice dealt him tearful blows with his hammer. 
These strokes, instead of annihilating the monster p 
merely evoked sleep v comment tu thtdfcCt chat a leaf 
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i bit of bark, or a twig f rom a bird’s nest overhead haa 
fallen upon his lace. Early on the morrow* Skrymir 
left Thor and his companions* pointing out the shortest 
road, to L’tgard-loki's castle, which was built or great ice 
blocks, with huge glittering icicles as pillars. The gods, 
slipping between the bars of the great gate, presented 
themselves boldly before the king of the giants, Utgard- 
Joki, who, recognising them, immediately pretended to 
be greatly surprised it their small size, and expressed a 
wish to sec for himself .'hat they could do, as he had 
often heard their prowess vaunted, 

Loki, who had fasted longer than he wished, 
immediately declared he was ready to eat for a wager 
with any one. So the king ordered a great wooden 
trough full of meat to be brought into the hall, and 
placing Loki at one end and his cook Logi at the other, 
he bade them see which would win. Although Loki 
did wonders, and soon reached the middle of the trough, 
he found that, whereas he had picked the bones dean, 
hb opponent had devoured both them and the trough. 

Smiling contemptuously, Uigard-loki said that it was 
evident they could not do much in the eating line, 
and this so nettled Thor that he declared if Loki could 
not eat like the voracious cook, he felt conhdent he 
could drain the biggest vessel in the house, such was 
his unquenchable thirst. Immediately a horn was 
brought in, and, Utgarl-loki declaring that good 
drinkers emptied it at one draught, moderately thirsty 
persons at two, and small drinkers at three, Thor applied 
his lips to the rim. But, although he drank so deep 
that he thought he would burst, the liquid still came 
almost up to the rim when he raised his head. A 
second and third attempt to empty this horn proved 
equally unsuccessful, Thitlfi then offered to run a race, 
but a young fellow named Hugi, who wa* matched 
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gainst him, toon outstripped him, Although Thialfi fin 
remarkably fast, 

Thor proposed next to show his strength by lilting 
weights, and was challenged to pick up the giant's cat. 
Seizing an opportunity to tighten hit belt Megin-gtord, 
which greatly enhanced his strength, he tugged and 
strained but was able only to raise one of its paws from 
the floor. 

“ Strong it gran Thor, no doubt, whe;< Meg merrier 
He braso tight!v o'er hit me lr-firm lain*." 

f'iiixf Tdtt *f tkd Ntrih (R, Jt, An&rmtt). 

A last attempt on his part to wrestle with Utgard- 
Iraki's old nurse Elli, the only opponent deemed worthy 
nt such a puny fellow, ended just as disastrously, and 
the gods, acknowledging they were beaten, were 
hospitably entertained. On the morrow they were 
escorted to the coniines of TJtgard, where the giant 
politely informed them that he hoped they would never 
call upon him again, as he had been forced to employ 
magic against them. He then went on to explain that 
tic was the giant Skrymir, and that had he not taken 
the precaution to interpose a mountain between his 
head and Thor's blows, while he seemingly lay asleep, 
he would have been slain, as deep clefts in the mountain 
side, to which he pointed, testified to the god a strength. 
Next he informed them that Loki’s opponent was l.ragi 
(wild lire); that ThiaJh had run a race with Hugi 
(thought), than which no swifter runner exists ; that 
Thor's drinking horn was connected with the ocean, 
where his deep draughts had produced a perceptible 
ebb ; that the car was in reality the lerrihle Mid gird 
snake encircling the world, which Thor had nearly 
pulled out of the sea; and that Elli, his nurse, was old 
■ge, whom none can resist, Having finished thne 
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THOR AND HRUNGNIR 
explanations and cautioned them never to return or fie 
would defend himself by similar delusions, Utgard-Iokt 
vanished, and although Thor angrily brandished hii 
hammer, and would have destroyed his castle, such a 
mUt enveloped it that it could not be seen, and the 
thunder god was obliged to return to Thrud-vang 
without having administered his purposed salutary 
lesson to the raee of giants. 


■*The weng.irmed Thor 
Kail aft igaiiMt joutnheim diJ >*cnJ, 

But ijme hi* belt cekuiil, spite hit gtinulcti, 
UTgud-LoU still hi* throne rcuim; 

I: ril, Itielf » fotee, to film* yield i tiener." 

rUmt Ttln t? tit AWi (it. B. Atdtrm). 


Thar and Hrungnir 

Odin himself was once dashing through the air on 
his eight-footed steed Sleipnir, when he attracted the 
attention of the giant Hrungnir, who proposed a race, 
declaring that Gullt’axi, his steed, could rival Slcipnir in 
speed. In the heat of the race, Hrungnir did not 
notice the direction in which they were going, until, in 
the vain hope of overtaking Odin, he urged his steed 
to the very itates of Valhalla. Discovering then where 
he was, the giant grew pale with fear, for he knew he 
had jeopardised his life by venturing into the stronghold 
of the gods, his hereditary foes, 

The /Esir, however, were too honourable to take 
even an enemy at a disadvantage, and, instead of doing 
him harm, they asked him into tbuir banqueting-halls, 
where he proceeded to indulge in liberal potations of 
the heavenly mead set before him. He soon grew ao 
excited chat he began to boast of his power, declaring 
he would come some day and take possession of Asgard, 
which he would destroy, together with the gods, save 
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only Frey* and Sif, upon whom he gazed with an 
admiring leer. 

1 he go da, knowing he was not responsible, Jet him 
talk unmolested ; bur Thor, coming home just then 
from one of his journeys, and hearing his threat to 
carry away the beloved Slf, flew into a terrible rage. 
He furiously brandished his hammer, with intent to 
annihilate the boaster. This the gods would not 
permit, however, and they quickly threw themselves 
between the irate Thunderer and their guest, imploring 
Thor to respect the sacred rights of hospitality, and not 
to desecrate their peace-stead by shedding blood. 

Thor was at last induced to bridle his wrath, but he 
demanded chat Hrungnir should appoint a time and 
place for a holmgang, as a Northern duel was generally 
called, Thus challenged, Hrungnir promised to meet 
llior at Grioctunagard, the confines of his realm, three 
days later, and departed somewhat sobered by the fright 
he had experienced. When his fellow giants heard how 
rash he had been, they chided him sorely : but they took 
counsel together in order to make the best of a bid 
situation. Hrungnir told them that he was to have the 
privilege of being accompanied by a squire, whom 
Thiald would engage in fight, wherefore they pro¬ 
ceeded to construct a creature of clay, nine miles long, 
and proportionately wide, whom they called Mokerkialfi 
(mist wader). As they could find no human heart big 
enough to put in this monster's breast, they secured that 
of a marc, which, however, kept fluttering and quiver¬ 
ing with apprehension. The day of the dud arrived. 
Hrungnir and his squire were on the ground awaiting 
the arriv'd of their respective opponents, The giant 
had not only a flint heart and skull, but also a si held 
and dub of the same substance, and therefore deemed 
himself well-nigh invincible. Thitlfi came before his 
7+ 
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master and toon after there Was a ternhlc rumbling and 
shaking which made the giant apprehensive that his 
enemy would come up through the ground and attack 
him from underneath. He therefore followed a hint 
from ThiaM and stood upon his shield. 

A moment later, however, he saw his mistake, for, 
while Thiilfv attacked Mokerktalfi with a spade, Thor 
came with a rush upon the scene and Hung his hammer 
full at his opponent's head. Hrungnir, toward off the 
blow, interposed his stone dub, which was shivered into 
pieces that hew all over the earth, supplying all the flint 
stones thereafter to be found, and one fragment sank 
deep intoThor's forehead. As the god dropped fainting 
to the ground, his hammer crashed against the head ot 
Hrungnir, who fell dead beside him, in such a position 
that one of his ponderous legs was thrown over the 
recumbent god, 

“Thffd now ratlin dm me 
How I will* Hrungnir fbtight, 

Thac uout-hivtea lwxm r 
Wh£*e head wu ili oi itaae; 

Y«l 1 midc him lit! 

And link before me, 

&rin«rf i EM i {Tlvrpr*i rr^ 

Thialfi, who, in the meanwhile, had disposed of the 
great day giant with its cowardly mare's heart, now 
rushed to his master's assistance, but his efforts were 
unavailing, nor could the other gods, whom he quickly 
summoned, raise the pinioning leg, While they were 
standing there, helplessly wondering what they should 
do next, Thor's little son Magni came up. According 
to varying accounts, he was then only three days or 
three years old, but he quickly seized the giant's foot, 
and, unaided, set his father free, deckring that had he 
only been summoned sooner he would easily have 
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dispoiKd of both giant and squire* This exhibition of 
strength made the gods marvel greatly, and helped 
them to recognise the truth of the various prediction y, 
which one and ail declared that their descendants would 
be mightier than they, would HUrvive them, and 

woo ^ rule In their turn over the new heaven and 
earth. 

To reward his son for his timely aid, Thor gave him 

til P ul K axi (golden-maned), to which he bad 
taNefi heir by right of conquest, and Magm ever after 
rode this marvellous horse, which almost equalled the 
renowned Sleipnir in speed and endurance. 

Grot, the Sorceress 

Alter vainly trying to remove the stone splinter from 
his forehead, Thor sadly returned home to Thrud -vang* 
whee SiF» Iov,„g efforts were equally unsuccessful, 
lie tflcretore resolved to semi forGnoj (green-making), 
a sorceress, noted for her skill in medicine and for the 
cfheacy of her spells and incantations. Gioa imniedU 

Y her readiness to render everv service in 

her jkwer to the god who had so often benefited her, 
and solemnly began to recite powerful runes, under 
whose influence Thor felt the stone grow looser and 
looser. His delight at the prospect of a speedy deliver- 
wice made Thor wiah to reward the enchantress forth- 
w ™' knowing that nothing could give greater 
pleasure to a mother than the prospect of seeing a long* 
tost child, he proceeded to tell her that he had recently 
crossed the Elivagar, or ice streams, to rescue her little 
son Orvandil (germ) from the frost giants* cruel power, 
and had succeeded in carrying him off in a basket. 
But, as the little rogue would persist in sticking one of 
his bare toes through a hole in the basket, it had been 
frost-bitten, and Thor, accidentally breaking it off, had 
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Aung it up into the sky, to shine as a star, known in the 
North as "OrvandU's Toe." 

Delighted with these tidings, the prophetess paused 
jn her incantations to express her joy, but, having 
forgotten just where she left off, she was unable to 
continue her spell, and the flint stone remained 
embedded in Thor's forehead, whence it could never 
be dislodged. 

Of course, as Thor's hammer always did him such 
good service, it was the most prized of all his posses¬ 
sions, and his dismay was very great when he awoke 
one morning and found it gone. His cry of anger and 
disappointment soon brought Loki to his side, and to 
him Thor confided the secret of his loss, declaring that 
were the giants to hear of it, thev would soon attempt 
to storm Asgarti and destroy the gods. 

" Wroth tuieJ Thor, when hit deep mi Amin, 

And lie Ibund hit iftuiy hammer gone j 
He tittote hit brow, hit beard he ihook. 

The ton ©f eifih 'gin round him look j 
And ciiaa the £r« word thu he »pok«; 

* Mow iiiten what 1 tell iher, Luke ; 
kVhith neither on earth below ii known, 

Mar in b«ve» abuse: ay hiiamer f t jone,' 

Tkrjm'i Qaida [Urrhr/t tr ). 

Thor a ad Thrrm 

Loki declared he would try to discover the thief and 
recover the hammer, if Froya would lend him her 
falcon plumes, and he immediately hastened off to 
Folkvang to borrow them. His errand wi$ successful 
and in the form of a bird he then winged his flight 
across the river Ifing, and over the barren stretches of 
Jotun-heim, where he suspected that the thief would be 
found- There he saw Thrym, prince of the frost 
giants and god of the destructive thun Jer-storm, sitting 
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alone on a hill-side. Artfully questioning him, he soon 
learned that Thrym had stolen the hammer and had 
huridl it deep underground- Moreover, he found that 
there w as little hop: of its being restored unless Freya 
were brought to him arrayed as a bride. 


** 1 Iijk tbe ThuDdotr'i iutiimcT bnnnd 
Fi:homi sight brncitb (he ground; 

^ hb It 1 bill no one honcwirj tread 
Till he bring ree Frey* t(> .lure ^ ted." 

Tkrjm'f Quid* {Htytotfi tr.). 


Indignant at the giant’s presumption, Lofts returned 
to Thrud-vang, but Thor declared it would be well to 
visit Frey a and try to prevail upon her to sacrifice 
hersedf for the general good. Rut when the JEsir toJd 
the goddess of beauty what they wished her to do. she 
flew into such s passion that even her necklace burst. 
She told them that she would never leave her beloved 
husband for any god, much less to marry a detested 
giant and dwell in. jotun-hrim, where all was dreary tn 
the extreme, and where she would soon die of longing 
for the green fields and flowery meadows, in which she 
loved to roam. Seeing that further persuasions would 
be useless, Loki and Thor returned home and there 
deliberated upon another plan for recovering the 
hammer. By Helmdall's advice, which, however, was 
only accepted with extreme reluctance, Thor borrowed 
and put on Freya's clothes together with her necklace, 
and enveloped himself in a thick veil. Loki, having 
attired himself as handmaiden, then mounted with him 
in the goat-drawn chariot, and the strangely attired 
pair set out for Jotun-hetm, where they intended to 
play the respective parts of the goddess of beauty and 
her ittendan t 
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N Homs wctr driru 
Then the |DMC 1 , 

A&d hrirhed io the tai s 
HjjCcn they qieue— 

The mournum cnihed^ 

The ctfth itood in fllamei: 

OtileV ton 

Hode eo Jotttfi-httin^ 

Niftf Myiitbft [&. S. Andtrn*) 

Thrym welcomed his guests it the palace floor, over¬ 
joyed at the thought that he was about to secure 
undisputed possession of the goddess of beauty, for 
whom he had long sighed in vain. He quickly led 
them to the banqueting-hall, where Thor, the bride 
elect, distinguished himself h j eating an ox, eight huge 
salmon, and all the cakes and sweets provided for the 
women, washing down these mi seel I ancons viands with 
the contents of mo barrels of mead. 

The giant bridegroom watched these gastronomic 
feats with amazement, whereupon Loki, in order to 
reassure him, confidentially whispered that the bride 
was so deeply m love with him that she had not been 
able to taste a morsel of food for more than eight days. 
Thrym then sought to kiss the bride, but drew back 
appalled at the fire of her gimee, which Loki explained 
“ a burning glance of Jove. The giant's sister, claiming 
the usual gifts, was not even noticed ; wherefore Loki 
again whispered to the wondering Thrym that love 
makes people absent-minded. Intoxicated with passion 
and mead, which he, too, had drunk in liberal quantities 
the bridegroom now bade his servants produce the 
sacred hammer to consecrate the marriage, and as soon 
“ ]t bought he himself laid it in the pretended 
hreya s lap. The next moment a powerful hand dosed 
over the short handle, and soon the giant, his sister, 
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and alt the invited guest*, were slain by [he terrible 
Thor. 

h < g.,, in (lie htcomr.f iu plight ihe 
Upon Her Itp the bruiter Ujr. 

And firmly alight our hind* ind &jr.' 

XSlc Thmuitffir 1 ! iod toiikd in tib breaii; 

When the hunmet bird on hit l*p «*i plwed, 

I'hrym fim, the iiog of the Chun;, he ilcw. 

And tliugbteted ill tb= gi»i« caw,* 

TknmU Quid* {Hfrbrft tt.) 

leaving a smoking heap of ruins behind them, the 
gods then drove rapidly back to Asyard, where the 
Borrowed Garments were given bjek to Freya, much to 
the relief of Thor, and the Aisir rejoiced at the recovery 
of the precious hammer. When next Odin gazed upon 
that part of Jotun-heim from his throne HlidWCWif, he 
saw the ruins covered with tender green shoots, for 
Thor, having conquered his enemy, had taken possession 
of his land, which henceforth would no longer remain 
barren and desolate, but would bring forth fruit in 
abundance. 

Thor and Gerred , 

Loki once borrowed Frey a a falcon-garb and flew oft 
in search of adventures to another part ol jOtun-heim, 
where he perched on top of the gables of Geirrod s 
house. He soon attracted the attention of this giant, 
who bade one of his servants catch the bird. Amused 
at the fellow's clumsy attempts to secure htm, 1-oJti 
flitted about from place to place, only moving just a* 

the giant was about to lay hands upon him, when, mis¬ 
calculating hii distance, he suddenly found himself a 

Attracted by the bird’* bright eyes, Geirrod looked 
closely *t it and concluded that it was a god indisgmn 
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and finding that he could not force him to apeak, he 
locked him in a cage, where he kept him for three 
whole months without food «r drink Conquered at 
last hy hunger and thirst, Loki revealed his identity, 
and obtained his release by promising that he would 
induce Thor to visit Geirrod without his hammer, belt, 
or magic gauntlet, Loki then flew back to Asgard] 
and cold I hor that he had been royally entertained 
and that his host hud expressed a strong desire to vec 
the powerful thunder-god, of whom he had heard such 
wonderful tales. Flattered by this artfol speech, Thor 
was induced to consent to a friendly journey to jotun- 
heim, and the two gods set out, leaving the three 
marvellous weapons at home. They had not gone far, 
however, ere they came to the house of the giantess 
Grid, one of Odin's many wires. Seeing Thor un¬ 
armed, she warned him to beware of treachery and lent 
him her own girdle, staff, and glove. Some time after 
leaving her, Thor and Loki came to the -iver Vtimer, 
which the Thunderer, accustomed to wading, prepared 
to ford, bidding Loki arid Thiaiti ding fast to his bdt- 
In the middle of the stream, however, a sudden 
cloud-hurst and freshet overtook them; the waters 
began to rise and roar, and although Thor leaned 
heavily upon his staff, he was almost swept away by the 
force of the raging current. 

H w« not t Vcirner, 

Since CO vkjulc 1 doilft 
To the realm of the gianti I 
KtinWi if ih QXk waiMt t 
Th«i vrwt my 
Al high ii lhe htaveni hF 

Ni>nt Afyt&hgy (#. S m jtwJrn&a) r 

f hor now became aware of the presence, up stream 
o* Geirrod a daughter Gialp.and rightly suiting that 
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she was the cause of the storm, he picked up a huge 
boulder and flung it at her, muttering chat the best 
place to dam a river was at Its source. The missile 
bad the desired effect, for the giantess fled, rhe waters 
abated, j,nJ Thor, exhausted but safe, pulled himself 
upon the opposite hank by a little shrub, the mountain- 
ash or sorb, This has since been known as 11 Thor's 
salvation," and occult powers have been attributed to it. 
After resting awhile Thor and his companions resumed 
their joiirney ; hut upon arriving ar Gcirrod's house 
the god was so exhausted that he sank wearily upon the 
only chair in sight. To his surprise, however, be felt 
it rising beneath him, and fearful lest he should be 
crushed against the rafter!,, he pushed the borrowed 
staff against the ceiling mJ forced the chuir downward 
with all his might- Then followed j terrible cracking, 
sudden cries, and mmn* of pain ; and when Thor came 
to investigate, it appeared that the giant's daughters, 
Gialp and Grcip, bad slipped under his chair with intent 
treacherous !y to slap him, and they had reaped a 
righteous retribution and both lay crushed to death. 

** Once I employed 
MySA-DLfltt 
tn the realm of giants, 

WJtea Gialp 111 d Grei^ 

Gtifiwi ■ da lighten. 

Wanted to lift me : o heaven." 

N*nfMpM*gy (*. & JmArum 

Getrro-i now appaired and challenged Thor to a test 
of strength and si:ill, but without waiting for a pre¬ 
concerted signal, he flung a red'hoi wedge at him. 
Thor, quick of eye and a practised catcher, caught the 
missile with the giantess's iron glove, and hurled it back 
at his opponent. Such was the force of the god, that 
rhe missile passe.I, nn* only through the pillar behind 
which the giant had taken refuge, but through him 
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the will of the house, and buried itself d e e p in the 
earth without. 

Thor then strode up to the giant’# corpse, which « 
the blow Iron: weapon had been petrified into stone, 

and set it up in a conspicuous plate, as a monument «f 
his strength and of r He victory he had won over his 
redoubtable foes, the mountain giants. 

The Worship of Tbcr 

Thor's name has been given to many of the places 
he was wont to frequent, such as the principal harbour 
of the Faroe Islands, and to families which claim r« be 
descended from him. It is still extant in such names 
as Thunderhtll in Surrey, and in the family names of 
ThorWn and Thorwaldscn, hut is most cnuspicurnu. 
in the name of one of the dam of the week, Thors 
day or Thursday, 


" Otct the whole earth 

Still u it TWi 4r } t “ 

&*t* £i»t QUf 

Thor was considered a prc-emincntlv benevolent 
deity, and it wu for that reason that he was so widely 
worshipped and that temples to his worship arose at 
Moeri, HJader, Godey, Gothland, Upsa.b, and other 
places, where the people never failed to invoke him for 
a favourable year at Yule-tide, his principal festival. 
It was customary on this occasion to bum a great log 
of oak. hts sacred tree, as an emblem of the warmth 
and light of summer, which would drive away the dark- 
ness and cold of winter. 

Brides invariably wore red, Thor’s favourite colour, 
which was considered emblematical of love, and for the 
same reason betrothal rings in the North were almost 
always set with a red stone. 
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Thor'* temples and statues, like Odin's, were fashioned 
of wood, anti the greater number of them were destroyed 
during the reign of King Ol«? the Saint. According to 
ancient chronicles, this monarch forcibly converted his 
subjects. He was specially incensed against the inhabi¬ 
tants of s certain province, because the\ worshipped 
a rude image of Thor, which they decked with golden 
ornaments, and kfore which they set food every evening, 
declaring the god ate it, as no trace of U was left in the 
morning. 

The people, being called upon in 1030 to renounce 
this idol in favour of the true God, promised 10 consent 
if the morrow were cloudy ; hut when after a whole 
night spent by Olaf in ardent prayer, there followed 1 
cloudv day, the obstinate people declared they were 
not yet convinced of his God's power, and would only 
believe if the sun shone on the neat day. 

Once more Olaf spent the night in prayer, but at 
dawn, to his great chagrin, the sky was overcast. 
Nevertheless, he assembled the people near Thor's 
statue, and after secretly bidding his principal attendant 
to smash the idol with his battle-axe if the people 
turned their eyes away but for a moment, he began to 
address them. Suddenly, while all were listening to 
him, Olaf pointed to the horizon, where the sun was 
slowly breaking its wav through the clouds, and ex¬ 
claimed, 11 Behold our God ! ” The people one and all 
turned to see what he meant, and the attendant seized 
this opportunity for attacking che idol, which yielded 
easily Lo his blows, and a host of mice and other vermin 
scattered hastily from it* hollow interior. Seeing now 
that [he food placed before their god had been devoured 
by noxioui animals only, the people teased to revere 
Thor, ami definitely accepted the finch which King Olaf 
had *0 long and vainly pressed upon them 
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CHAPTER V: TYR 


Tb* God of War 

T YR Tin, or Ziu wa> the sod of Odin, and, 
according to different my tJioicgists. his mother 
was Frigga, queen ot the £h>Js, or a beautiful 
giantess whose name is unknown, but who was a per* 
aomficatiot) of the raging sea. He is the god of martial 
honour, and one of the twelve principal deities of 
Asgard. Although he appears to have had no special 
dwelling there, he was always welcome to Vmgolt or 
Valhalla, and occupied one of the twelve thrones in the 
great council hall of Ghds-hcim. 

M The W1 CLiiii lieim r which ii built af gold ; 

Where itc in circle, ringed twdre goUtit dadn, 

Aed \9 the audit one higher* Odin 1 ! Throned 

Di*J Ar*di} w 

As the God of courage and of war, T yr was frequently 
invoked by the various nations of the North, who cried 
to him, as well as 10 Odin, to obtain victory. That he 
ranked next to Odin and Thor is proved by his name, 
Tiu, having been given to one of the days of the week, 
Tiu’i day, which in modern English has become Tues¬ 
day, Under the name of Ztu, Tyr was the principal 
divinity of the Suabians, who originally called their 
capital, the modern Augsburg, Ziusburg. This people, 
venerating the god as they did, were wont to worship 
him under the emblem of a sword, his distinctive attri¬ 
bute, and in his honour held great sword dances, where 
various figures were {performed. Sometimes the parti¬ 
cipants forming two long lines, crossed their swords, 
point upward, and challenged the boldest among their 
number to take a flying leap over them. At other 
times the warriors joined their sword points close!v 
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together in the srutpe or a rose or wheel, and when this 
figure was complete in vited their chief to stand on the 
navel thus formed of fiat, shining steel blades, and then 
(hey bone Kim upon it through the camp in triumph. 
The sword point was further considered so sacred that 
it became cuiuimm to register oath* upon it 

”... Come Kit her, gcmlrmca. 

And Ujr your hiiitlj Ajjain upon mj metfd i 

N CT& IP tpziL of iM* tbit yoo Aim kcud, 

Sweir by my iwoni," 

Htmi'er ( 6Aaittj+*rr) 

A distinctive feature of the worship of this god 
among the ['ranks and some other Northern nations 
was that the priests called Druids or Godi offered up 
human sacrifices upon his altars, generally cutting the 
bloody- or spread-eagle upon their victims, that is to 
uy, making a deep incision on cither side of the back¬ 
bone, turning the ribs thus loosened inside out, and 
tearing out the viscera through I he opening thus made. 
Of course only prisoners of war were treated thus, and 
it was considered a point of honour with north European 
races to endure this torture without a moan. These 
sacrifices were made upon rude stone altars called 
dolmens, which can scill be seen in Northern Europe. 
As Tyr was considered the patron god of the sword, 
it was deemed indispensable to engrave the sign or rune 
representing him upon the blade of every sword—on 
observance which die Edda enjoined upon all those 
who were desirous of obtaining victory. 

"Sig-runci tbou muir turn*, 

If ticiorf [tip) ibou irifetattp 
And on thy iwanl'i UiJl fait theto i 
Some un i be dupc^ 

Some on the gu^rd. 

And imnt the eatkc of Tyi “ 

Imj *f Sr^/r!/- ft m )* 
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TYR'S SWORD 

Tyr was identical with the oaxern god Saxnnt (from 
fujr, a sword), and with Er. Heru, or Chem, the chief 
divinity of the Cheruski, who also considered him god 
of the ion, and deemed his shining sword blade an 
cm hie m of its ny». 

*■ 'Hill vciy iword * ttj of light 
Slliu W llQtn Lil£ Sun ! H 

t(J* C* 


Ttfr's SwOfd 

According to an ancient legend, Cheru’9 sword, 
which had teen fashioned by the same dwarfs, sons of 
lvatd, who had aba made Odin's spear, wai held very- 
sacred by h;s people, to whose care he had entrusted it, 
declaring that those who possessed it were sure to have 
the victory over their foes. But although carefully 
guarded in the temple, where It was hung so that it 
reflected the first beams of the morning sun, it suddenly 
and mysteriously disappeared one night. A Vali, 
(fruitless, or prophetess, consulted by the priests, re¬ 
vealed that the Norris had decreed that whoever wielded 
it would conquer the world and come to his death by 
it; but in spite of all entreaties she refused to tell who 
had taken it or where it might be found. Some time 
after this occurrence a tall and dignified stranger came 
to Cologne, where Vitdfius, the Roman prefect, was 
feasting, and called him away from his beloved dainties. 
In the presence of the Roman soldiery he gave him the 
sword, telling him it would bring him glory and renown, 
and finally hauled him a* emperor. The cry was taken 
up by the assembled legions, and Vi tel li us, without 
making any personal effort to secure the honour, found 
himself elected Emperor of Rome. 

The new ruler, however, was so absorbed in indulging 
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his usic for food And drink that he paid hut little 
hoed to the divine weapon. One day while leisurely 
making his way towards Rome he carelessly left it 
hanging in the antechamber to h-s pavilion. A German 
soldier seized this opportunity to substitute in its stead 
his own rusty blade, and the besotted emperor did not 
notice the exchange. When he arrived at Rome, he 
learned that the Eastern legions had named Vespasian 
emperor, and that he was even then on his way home 
to claim the throne. 

Searching for the sacred weapon to defend his rights, 
Vitdlius now discovered the theft, and, overcome by 
superstitious fears, did not even attempt to fight He 
crawled away into a dark corner of his palace, whence 
he was ignominious! y dragged bv the enraged populace 
to the Foot f>f the Capitolinc bfill There the pro¬ 
phecy w*s duly fulfilled, for the German soldier, who 
had joined the opposite faction, coming along at that 
moment, cut off Vitellius’ head with the sacred sword. 

The German soldier now changed from one legion 
to another, and travelled over many lands ; but wher¬ 
ever he and his sword were found, victory was assured. 
After winning great honour and distinction, this nun, 
having grown old, retired from active service to the banks 
of the Danube, where he secretly buried his treasured 
weapon, building his hut over its resting*place to guard it 
as long as he might live. When he lay on his deathbed 
Jie was implored to reveal where he had hidden it, but he 
persistently refused to do so, saying that it would he 
found by the man who was destined to conquer the 
world, but that he would not be able to escape the 
curse. Tears passed by. Wave after wave the tide ol 
Sarharian invasion swept over that part of the country, 
and last of all came the terrible Huns under the leader¬ 
ship or Aftik. the ,f Scourge of God/ 1 As he parsed 


TYR'S SWORD 

along the river, he saw a peasant mournfully examining 
lua cow’s foot, which had been wounded by some sharp 
instrument hidden in the long gross, and when search 
was made tht point of ■ buried iword was found 
sticking out of the soil. 

Atlib, seeing the beautiful workmanship and rhe fine 
state of preservation of this weapon, immediately ex¬ 
claimed that it was Cheru's sword, and brandishing it 
above his head he announced that he would conquer 
the world. Battle after battle was fought by the 1-1 uns, 
who, according to the Saga, were everywhere victorious, 
until Attala, weary of warfare, settled down in Hun^arv, 
taking to wife the beautiful Burgundian princess lldico, 
whose father he had slain. This princess, resenting the 
murder of her kin and wishing to avenge it, took advan¬ 
tage of the king’s state of intoxication upon hj» wedding 
night to secure possession of the divine sword, with which 
she dew him in his bed, once more fulfillin g the pro¬ 
phecy uttered so many years before. 

The magic sword again disappeared for a Jong time, 
to be unearthed once more, tor the last time, by the 
Duke of Alva, Charles V.’s general, who shortly after 
won the victory of Mohlbcrg {15+7). The Franks 
were wont to celebrate yearly martial games in honour 
of the sword ; but it is said that when the heathen 
gods were renounced in favour of Christianity, the 
priests transferred many of their attributes to the saints, 
and that this sword became the property of the Arch¬ 
angel St, Michael, who lias wielded it ever since 

Tyr, whose name was synonymous with bravery ana 
wisdom, was also considered by the ancient Northern 
people to hive the white-armed Valkyrs, Odin’s at¬ 
tendants, at his command, and they thought that He it 
was who designated the warriors whom they should 
transfer to Valhalla to aid the godson the last day. 
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* Th* god Tn tmi 
Gouda I *uJ Skagnl 
To ciiitaic ■ king 
Of the Mtc nf Ingre, 

Td dwell with Oilfl 
Im fwj ViJfaiL" 

ttr* MltbUg, {R. S, JmJtrtm). 

The Story of Henris 

Tyr was generally spoken of «nd represented *sone- 
armed, just as Odin was celled one-eyed. Various 
explanations are offered by different authorities ; some 
claim that it was because he could give the victory only 
to one side; others, because a sword has but one blade. 
However this mav be, the ancients preferred to account 
for the fact in the following way: 

Lofci married secretly at Jotun-heim the hideous 
giantess Augur-bod a (anguish boding), who bore him 
three monstrous children—the wolf j'enris, I lei, the 
parti-coloured goddess of death, and JOrmungartdr, a 
terrible serpent. He kept the existence of these mon¬ 
sters secret as Jong as he could ; but they speedily grew 
so large that they could no longer remain confined in 
the cave where they had come to light. Odin, from 
his throne Hlidskialf, soon became Aware of their 
existence, and also of the disquieting rapidity with 
which they increased in site. Fearful lest the monsters, 
when they had gained further strength, should invade 
Asgard ami destroy the gods. All father determined 
to get riil of them, and striding off to jotim-hcim, 
he flung Hel into the depths of Nifl-hdm, telling her 
she could reign over the nine dismal worlds of the 
dead. He then cast lOrmungandr into the sea, 
where he attained such immense proportions that 
at last he encircled the earth and could bite his own 
tall 
*¥> 


THE STORY OF FENRIS 

mid-ocurTi iljLrk dcptha JujjJed* 

Grown with each day 10 ptin me* 

Th* lerpcfti n^m mclwol VM?r!d K 
WiiiJi t^iJ m moiidhi Ln circle-*»i** \ 

Held ha™ \ rti itill 

Bt Odin'i W mr 

r*£k*iU (j, c. Jwm% 

None too well pleased shat the serpent should attain 
such fearful dimensions in his new element* Odin 
resolved to lead Fcnris to Asgard. where he hoped, by 
kindly treatment, to make him gentle and tractable 
But the gods one and all shrank in dismay when they 
saw the wolf, and none dared approach to give him 
food except Tyr, whom nothing daunted. Seeing that 
Fends daily increj-.ed in size, strength, voracity, and 
fierceness, the gods assembled in council to deliberate 
how they might best dispose of him. They ulumi¬ 
nously decided that as it would desecrate their peace- 
•teads to slay him, they would bind him fa« so that he 
could work them no harm. 

With that purpose in view, they obtained a strong 
chain named Lucding. and then playfully proposed to 
Fcnris to bind this ubout him as a test of his vaunted 
strength. Confident in his ability to release himself, 
Fcnris patiently allowed them to bind him fast, and 
when aJi stood aside, with s. mighty effort he stretched 
himself and easily burst the chain asunder. 

Concealing their chagrin, the god* were loud in 
praise of his strength, but they next produced a much 
stronger fetter, Drorna, which, after some persuasion, 
the wolf allowed them to fasten around him as before. 
Again a short, sharp struggle sufficed to burst this 
bond, and it is proverbial in the North to use the 
figurative expressions, " to get loose out of Lading," 
and " to dash out of Drorna," whenever great diffi¬ 
culties have to Ik suimounteu. 
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** T»tce did the £m ttrift to bind, 

T»kt did they fttten penciJcn And ; 
lion or hntiof rte itiil, 

N'»ucht, htc thro ugh roijfjc, tmild pttTii!,’’ 

WAiUa {J. C. J w >). 

The gods, perceiving now rh.tr ordinary bond*, how¬ 
ever strong, would never prrvail against the Fcnris 
woU s great strength, bade Skirnir, Frey's servant, go 
down to Svart-alfa-hdm and bid the dwarfs fashion a 
bond which nothing could sever. 

By magic arts the dark elves manufactured a slender 
silken rope from such impalpable materials as the sound 
of a cat’s footsteps, a woman’s beard, the roots of a 
mountain, the longings of the bear, the voice of fishes, 
and the spittle of birds, and when it was finished they 
gave tt to Skirnir, assuring him that no strength would 
avail to break it, and that the more it was stmined the 
stronger it would become. 

“ Gleipnir, at lait, 

By Dirt fllvn cue, 

lo Srart-alf-ttcim, with urong *pejfr wrcuuftL, 

To Odin hf Skirnir brought: 

Ai waft u lilt, u light u tir. 

Yet itiU of magic power rawt nre." 

r*lUllm (7. C. J««J. 

Armed with this bond, called Gldpnir, the gods went 
with Fenns to the Island of Lvngvi, in the middle of 
Lake Arnsvattnir, and again proposed to test his 
strength. But although Fcnris had grown still 
stronger, he mistrusted the bond which looked so 
slight. He therefore refused to allow himself to be 
bound, unless one of the /Esir would consent to put 
his hand in his mouth, and leave it there, as a pledge 
of good faith, and that no magic arcs were to be used 
against him 
9 * 
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THE STOR Y OF FENR15 
The gods heard the decision with dismay, and aJJ 
drew hack except Tyr, who, seeing that the others 
would not venture to comply with this condition, 
boldly stepped forward and thrust his hand between 
the monster's jaws. The gods now fastened Gleipnir 
securely around Fenris's neck and paws, and when they 
iaw (hat his utmost efforts to free iumself were fruit¬ 
less, they shouted and laughed with glee, Tyr, how¬ 
ever, could not share their joy, for the wolf, finding 
hini’itlf captive, bit off the god's hand at the wrist, 
which since then has been known as the wolf's joint. 

Lhl 

*■ Be tilciu. Tyr l 
Thou eouMif new settle 
A It life 1 twiii two ? 

Of ihy right hand *hv 
l muU menriem miJce, 

WWch Frail from thee took. 

Tr** 

I of i KatiJ am wtoting. 

Out thou of hoi lent fuse £ 

Sad ib th* lack of either. 

NW li the woLf it cM.ix : 

He in kjndi mu it abide 
Until iht godi r destnictHirr," 

£441 {T&ttfji tf r ) 

Deprived of his right hand, Tyr was now forced to 
use the maimed arm for his shield, and to wield his 
sword with his left hand : hut such was his dexterity 
that He slew his enemies as before. 

The gods, in spite of the wolf's struggles, drew the 
end of the fetter Gelgia through the rock Giolt, and 
fastened it to the boulder Thviti, which was sunk deep 
in the ground. Opening wide his fearful jaws, Fcnris 
uttered such terrible howls that the gods, to silence 
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him, thrust a sword into hi* mouth, the hilt resting 
upon his lower jaw and the point against his palate 
The blood then began to pour out in such streams that 
it formed a great river, called Von. The wolf was 
destined to remain thus chained fast until the last dav, 
when he would burst his bonds and would be free to 
avenge his wrongs, 

M The milf Pcnrir, 

Fr«d frum the chain w 
Shill Itngc fh? ctfth .** 

Dur^ttmg #/ T*yk~t tr<}, 

While some mjthologists see in this myth an emhlem 
of mme restrained and made innocuous by the power 
of the law, others see the underground fire, which kept 
within bounds can injure no one, but which unfettered 
fills the world with destruction and woe. Just as Odin’s 
second eye is said to rest in Mimir’s well, » Tvr's 
second hand (sword) is found in Fenris's jaws. He 
has no more use for two weapons than the sky for two 
sun*. ' 

The worship of Tyr is commemorated in sundry 
places (such as Tubingen, in Germany), which bear 
more or less modified forms of his name. The name 
has also been given to the aconite, a plant known in 
Northern countries aa H Tyr’s helm.” 


CHAPTER VI t BRAGI 


The Origin of Pottrr 

A T the time of the dispute between the AJsir and 
Vanas, when peace had Keen agreed upon* a 
vase was brought Into the assembly into which 
both parties solemnly spat. From this sajiva the gods 
created Kvasir, a being renowned for his wisdom and 
goodness, who went about the world answering all 
questions asked him, thus teaching and benefiting man¬ 
kind. The d warts, hearing about Kvasir's grc.it wisdom, 
coveted it, md finding him asleep one day, two of their 
number, I-'ialar and Gafar t treacherously’slew him, and 
drained every drop of his blood into three vosels—the 
kettle Od-hroerir {inspiration) and the bowls Son (ex¬ 
piation) and Boden (offering). After duly mixing this 
blood with honey, they manufactured from it a sort of 
beverag? *> inspiring that any one who tasted it im¬ 
mediately became a pocr, and could sing with a charm 
which was certain to win all hearts. 

Now, although the dwarfs had brewed this marvellous 
mead for their own consumption, they did not even 
taste it, but hid it away in a secret place, while they 
went in search of further adventures. They had not 
gone very fir ere they found the giant GHIing also 
sound asleep, lying on a steep bank, and they maliciously 
rolled him into the water, where he perished. Then 
hastening to his dwelling, some climbed on the roof, 
carrying a huge millstone, while the others, entering’ 
told the giantess that her husband was dead, This 
news caused the poor creature great grief, and she 
rushed out of the house to view GUtt rig's remains. As 
she passed through the door, the wicked dwarfs rolled 
the millstone down upon her head, and killed her. 
According to another account* the dwarfs invited the 
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giant id go fishing with them, and succeeded in slaving 
him liy sending him otit in a leaky vessel, which sank 
beneath his weight. 

The double crime thus committed did not long 
remain unpunished, for Gilli rig's brother, Suttung, 
quickly went in search of the dwarfs, determined to 
avenge him. Seizing them in his mighty grasp, the 
giant conveyed them to a shoal far out at sea, where 
they would surely have perished at the next high tide 
had they not succeeded in redeeming their lives by pro¬ 
mising to deliver to the giant their recently brewed 
mead. As soon as Suttung set them ashore, they there¬ 
fore gave him the precious compound, which he en¬ 
trusted to his daughter Gunlod, bidding her guard it 
night and day, and allow neither gods nor mortals 
to have so much as a caste. The better to fulfil this 
command, Gunlod carried the three vessels into the 
hollow mountain, where she kept watch over them with 
the most scrupulous care, nor did she suspect that Odin 
had discovered their place of concealment, thanks to the 
sharp eyes of his ever-vigilant ravens Hugin and Muniti. 

The Quest of the Draught 

As Odin had mastered the runic lore and had tasted 
the waters of Mimlris fountain, he was already the 
wisest of gnds ; but learning of the power of the 
draught of inspiration manufactured out of Kvaxir'a 
blood, he became very anxious to obtain possession of 
the magic fluid. With this purpose in view he there¬ 
fore donned his broad-brimmed hat, wrapped himself in 
his doud-hued cloak, and journeyed off to JtJtun-hcim. 
On his way to the giant's dwelling he passed fay a field 
where nine ugly thralls were busy making hay, Odin 
paused for a moment, watching them at their work, and 
noticing that their scythes seemed very dull indeed, he 
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THE QUEST OF THE DRAUGHT 

proposed to whet them, an offer which the thralls 
eagerly accepted. 

Drawing a whetstone from his bosom, Odin proceeded 
to sharpen the nine scythes, skilfully giving them such 
a keen edge that the thralls, delighted, begged that 
they might have the stone. With good-humoured 
acquiescence, Odin tossed the whetstone over the wall; 
but as the nine thralls simultaneously sprang forward 
to catch they wounded one another with their keen 
scythes, in anger ar their respective carelessness, thev 
now began to fight, and did not pause until thev were 
all either mortally wounded or dead. 

Quite undismayed by this tragedy, Odin continued 
on his way, and shortly alter came to the house of the 
giant Baugi, a brother of Sutton*, who received him 
very hosoitabty. In the course of conversation Baugi 
informed him that he was greatly embarrassed, as it 
wm harvest lime and all his workmen had just been 
found dead in the hayHeld, 

Odin, who on this occasion had given his name as 
Bolwerk (ev,l doer), promptly offered his services to 
the giant, promising to accomplish as much work as 
the nine thralls, and to labour diligemJy all the summer 
m exchange tor one Single draught of Suttung’s magic 
mead when the busy season was ended, This bargain 
wjs itTMftcuLHi^Iy concluded, srui Baughs new serviifit 
Bolwcrk. worked incessantly all the summer Jong, more 
than fulfilling his contract, and safely garnering all the 
grain before the autumn mins began to fall. When 
the first days of winter came, Bolwcrk presented himself 
before his master, claiming his reward. But Baugi 
hesitated and demurred, saying he dared not Openly ask 
his brother Suttung for the draught of inspiration; but 
would try to obtain it by guilt Together, Bolwcrk 
and Baugi then proceeded to the mountain where 
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Gunlod dwelt, and as they could find no other mode of 
entering the secret cave, Odin produced his trusty 
itiger, called Rati, and bade the giant bore with all his 
might to make a hole through which he might crawl 
into the interior, 

Baugi silently obeyed, and after a few moments' 
work withdrew the tool, saying that he had pierced 
through the mountain, and that Odin would have 
no difficulty in slipping through. But the god, mia- 
trusting this statement, merely blew Into the hole, and 
when the dust and chips came flying into his late, he 
sternly bade Baugi resume his boring and not attempt 
to deceive him again. The giant did as he was told, 
and when he withdrew his tod again, Odin ascertained 
jbat the hole was really finished. Changing himself 
into a snake, lie wriggled through with such remarkable 
rapidity that he managed to elude the sharp auger, 
which Baugi treacherously thrust into the hole after 
him, intending to kill him, 

*" Kmi'i mouth I eiuud 
To mtkt ■ ipjice + 

Aad ta gniw the reckj 
Oret itid under mz 
Were the jGmn’t wap : 

Tk$ii ] mjt head did pcriL" 

Hdremjf (Titty*** 

The Rape of du* Dr^ufht 

Having reached the interior of the mountain, Odin 
rcassumed his usual godlike form and starry mantle, 
and then presented himself in the stalactite-hung cave 
before the beautiful Gunhid, He intended to win her 
love as a means of inducing her to grant him a sip from 
each of the vessels confided to her care. 

Won by his passionate wooing, GunJod consented to 
become his wire, and after he hid spent three whole 
days with her in this retreat, she brought out thevesv’-" 
9 ® 
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from their secret hiding-place, and told him he might 
take • sip from each, 

M And « cimight obtiiq^i 
Of she prtv.iotiii mcjd f 
D»wt! IfLun OJ-hTocTif. M 

Q&fi R*nt S**£(Tbfp*'* tr,% 

Odin made good use of this permission and drank 
»o deeply that he completely drained all three vessels 
Then, having obtained all that he wanted, he emerged 
from the cave and, donning his eagle plumes, rose hjjjh 
into the blue, and, after hovering for a moment over 
the mountain top, winged his flight towards Asgircl 
He was still for from the gods’ realm when he 
became aware of a pursuer, and, indeed, Sot t une 
havrng dan assumed the form of an eagle, was comi.X 
rapidly al ter him With intent to compel him to surrender 
the stolen mead. Odin therefore dew faster and foster 
Straining every nerve to rc.tch Asgard before the 
should overtake him, and u he drew near the ends 
uixioualy watched the race. * 

Seeing that Odin would only with difficulty be aide 
to escape, the Mar hastily gathered all the combustible 
materials they could find, and as he fl cW OVcr lhe 
ramparts of their dwelling, they set fire to the mass or 

If S.m t T' ri r? “8^ “"8 ed « h ‘ "i"g> 

of Suttung as he followed the god, and he fell info 
the very midst of the fire, where he mu burned to death 
As tor Odm, be flew to where the gods had prepared 
vessel* for the stolen mead, and disgorged their!uX 
of inspirahon in such breathless haste that a fr w drSo. 
fell and were scattered over the earth. There -he 
became the portion of rhymesters a,id poetasters, the 
god. nacnoag the ma„ draught for their ».n co „. 
sumption, and only occasionally vouchsafing a taste to 
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some favoured mortal, who, immediately after, would 
win world-wide renown by his inspired songs. 

' 1 Of i wdl-iuutsttl (bm 

I mJe gov il use : 

Few things foil ihe wiw j 
Fur Oi-Linen r 
Ii boiw come up 
To men 1 ! emhSjr dmltlnn* 

tr M ), 

As men and gods owed the priceless gift to Odin, 
they were ever ready to cypress to him their gratitude, 
and they not only called it by his name, but they 
worshipped him as patron of eloquence, poetry, and 
song, and of all scalds. 

The Cod of Music 

Although Odin had thus won the gift of poetry* he 
seldom made use of it himself. It was reserved for 
his son Bragi, the child of Gunlod, to become the god 
of poetry and music, and to charm the world with his 
songs. 

" White-bearded hud, tg'ij 
Briji, hit jdU biy 
Streep—uid jet i«ltn 
Sttjierh the dej " 

fe*. pftto h'wti {/!, B 

As soon as Bragi was born in the stalactitc-hung cave 
where Odin had won Gunlod*s affections, the dwarfs 
presented him with a magical gulden harp, and, setting 
him on one of their own vessels, they sent him out 
into the wide world. As the boat gently passed out of 
subterranean darkness, and floated over the threshold 
of Nain, the realm of the dwarf of death, Bragi, the 
bur and immaculate young god, who until then had 
shown no signs of life, suddenly sat up, and, seizing 
the golden harp beside him, he began to sing the 
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wondrous song of life, which rose at times tu heaven, 
and then sank down to the dread realm of Hd, goddess 
of death, 

" Vg5dHiiF1j1.il it 

Of ill lies jntwt fit'lknt. 

Am: ufiil thtpv SkiribUdnir j 
Of the itiir, Odin, 

And nf hnnn, Sleipnir; 

Eifr'ii nf bridge*, 

And nf jcatdi, Hfapt,” 

t/Grimuir [Tivpt’i n%). 

While he played the vessel was wafted gently over 
sunl:t waters, and soon touched the shore, ^Bragi then 
proceeded on foot, threading his way through the bare 
atid sikm forcsr, playing as he walked. At the sound 
of his tender music the trees began to bud and bloom, 
and the gnu underfoot was gemmed with countless 
flowers. 

Here be met Idun, daughter of Ivald, the fair 
goddess of immortal youth, whom the dwarfs allowed 
to visit the earth from time to time, when, at her 
approach, nature invariably assumed it* loveliest and 
gentlest aspect. 

It w» only to be expected that two such being* 
should fed attracted to each other, and Bragi soon won 
this fair goddess for his wife. Together they hastened 
to Asgard, where both were warmly welcomed and where 
Odin, after tracing runes on Bragi’* tongue, decreed that 
he should be the heavenly minstrel and composer of 
songs in honour of the gods anti of the heroes whom 
he received in Valhalla, 

Worship of Bragi 

As Bragi was god of poetry, eloquence, and song, 
i he Northern races also wiled poetry by his name, and 
itaUa of either sex were frequently designated a* Braga- 
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Sf?.. 0 *J?r»g»-WOmcjt Bragi was greatly honoured by 

ill the Northern races, and hence his health was always 
drunk on soIen,n ° r festive occasions, hut especially at 
uritraJ feasts and at Yulctide celebration*, 
uhen u was time to drink this toast, which was 

R« VC rT 1 QP * * hl F cd Iikc 3 * hl ?> *»«* called the 
Braga uJ r the sacr^j tign of the hammer was first made 

over It Then the new ruler or head or the family 
solemnl) pledged htmsclf to some great deed of valour, 
which he was bound to execute within thr year, unless 
he wished to be considered destitute of honour, Fol- 
lowing his example, all the guests were then wont to 
make similar vows and declare what they would do; 

“ n ,7 ? S °I T1C ° f °™ng to previous potations, 

■i e rattoq finely of their intentions on these 
occasions, this cu-iom seems to connect the gods name 

brag « VU gUr hut VH 7 c5t pr«»sive English verb " to 

*" »* g«n=ri||y represented as ao elderly 

nun, with long white hair and heard, and holding the 

en arp from which his fingers could draw such 
magic *itnun*. 
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CHAPTER VII; IDUN 


The Apples of Youth 

T DUN, the personification of spring or immortal 
j*ooth, who, according to some mythologists, had 
A no birth and was never to taste death, was warmly 
welcomed by the gods when she made her appearance 
in Asgard with Bragi, To further win their affections 
she promised them a daily taste of the marvellous apples 
which she bore in her casket, and which had the power 
of conferring immortal youth and loveliness upon all 
who partook of them. 

m The guEJcn appjei 
Oy* uf her gJrJcn 

( yield ej juu a dWer of ytiUtH, 

Aw you them ercry day," 

Thanks to this magic fruit, the Scandinavian gods, 
who, because they sprang from 1 mixed race, were not 
all immortal, warded off the approach of old age and 
disease, and remained vigorous, beautiful, and young 
through countless ages. These apples were therefore 
considered very precious indeed, and (dim carefully 
treasured them in her magic casket. No matter how 
many she drew out, the same number a I wavs remained 
for distribution at the feast of the gods, to whom alone 
she vouchsafed a taste, although dwarfs and giants were 
eager to obtain possession of the fruit. 

" Bright Mum, MjiJ immorttl! 

Smi tiling it Vilhilti*! 

In her chi 1 rich icore 
Of me apples plded o'er; 

Thmc rjxc applei, sot of Etrthp 
Ageing jEwt girc fc«h births 

r*lUU* ( 7 , C t Jmti). 
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The Story of Thfassi 

One day, Odin, Hoenir, and Lokl srarted out upon 
one of their usual excursions to earth, and, after wan¬ 
dering for a long while, they found themselves in a 
deserted region, where they could discover no hospit- 
able dwelling Weary and very hungry, the gpd^ 
perceiving a nerd of oxen, slew one of the beasts, and, 
kindling a fire, they tat down beside it to rest while 
waiting for their meat to cook. 

To their surprise, however, in spite of the roaring 
names the carcass remained quite raw. Realising that 
some magic must he at work, they looked about them 
to discover what could hinder their cookery, when they 
perceived an eagle perched upon a tree above them. 
Seeing that he was aa object of suspicion to the way¬ 
farers, the bird addressed them and admitted that he it 
wm who had prevented the fire from doing iu accus¬ 
tomed work, but he offered to remove the spell if they 
would give him as much food as he could eat. The 
god* agreed to do this, whereupon the eagle, swooping 
downward, tanned the flames with his huge wings, and 
soon the meat was cooked. The eagle then made ready 
to carry off three quarters of the ox at his share, but 
this ivas too much for Lokl, who seized a great stake 
lying near at hand, and began to belabour the voracious 
bird, forgetting that it was skilled in magic arts. To 
his great dismay one end of the stake stuck fast to the 
eagle s back, the other to his hands, and he found him* 
self dragged over stones and through briers, sometimes 
through the air, his arms almost torn out of their 
dockets. In vain he cried for mercy and implored the 
eagle to let him go ; the bird flew on, until he promised 

any ransom his captor might aide in exchange for his 
release, 

to* 
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THE STORY OF THIASSI 
The seeming eagle, who was the storm giant Thiassi, 
at last agreed to release Loki upon one condition* He 
made him promise upon the most solemn of oaths that 
he would lure Idun out of Aggard, so that Thiassi 
might obtain possession of her and of her magic fruit. 

Released at last, Loki returned to OJin and Hotair, 
to whom, however, he was very careful not to confide 
the condition upon which he had obtained his freedom; 
and when they had returned to Asgard he begun to 
plan how he might entice Idun Outside of the gods' 
abode, A few days later, Bragi being absent on one of his 
minstrel journeys, Loki sought Idun in the groves of 
Brutmaker, where she had taken up her abode, and by 
artfully describing some apples which grew at a short 
distance, and which he mendaciously declared were 
exactly like hers, he lured her away from Asgard with 
a crystal dish full of fruit, which she intended to com¬ 
pare with that which he extolled. No sooner had Idun 
kft Asgard, however, ihin the deceiver Loki forsook 
her, and ere she could return to the shelter of the 
heavenly abode the storm giant Thiassi swept down 
from the north on his eagle wings, and catching her up 
in his cruel talons, he We her swiftly away to his 
barren and desolate home of Thrym-heim* 

* ThrjrmJicit& thf liict h n iumed p 
Where Thiiiii dweit. 

That ai3-powxfct3 J&tuu." 

% «fCrimr (Thf0i tr^ 

Isolated from her beloved companions, Idun pined, 
grew pale and sad, but persistently refused to give 
Thiassi the smallest bite of her magic fruit, which, as 
he well knew, would make him beautiful And renew his 
strength and youth. 
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U A1! WT3ta rhai fdl 
Og Odm'i bill 
Cin be friend to Lokj hue. 

^ Fforo cut VdhjIJi'i porut 
T J mi lift vrho pure Idnm Jorftd.— 

tiiLftt fkit 
Meld apple* rsrr 
Ht« lender god i imrucTul!— 

Aad in Thiini 1 ! w^ici ini mured 1 .** 

(j u c. 7 ^ 1 ). 

Time passed. The gads, thinking that Mun had 
accompanied her husband and would soon return, at 
lirst paid no heed to her departurc* hut tittle by little 
the beneficent effect of the last feast of apples passed 
away, 1 hey began to feet die approach of old age, 
am! saw their youth and beauty disappear; so, becoming 
alarmed, they began to search for the missing goddess. 

Close mvestigaticin revealed the fact that she had 
Jasc been seen in Lokis company, and when Odin 
sternly called him to account, he was forced to admit 

that he had betrayed her into the storm-giant's 
power, B 

" B r mocking, wnrnful mkn. 

Soon in ValhjJ i* w« im, 

Ftrj^ fbc tfutor boh** *rt 

Whick I; j 1 let! I4uu ip*rg 

To giuciDiy (crwftf 

Anil Jutim powef.^* 

FalUff* Q. C J«tr). 

Tbs Return of Iduu 

The sttitude of ihe gods novr became very menacing, 
and it was dear to t jaki that if he did not devise means 
to restore the godded, inti that soon, his life would be 
■n considerable danger 

He assured the indignant gods, therefore, that he 
woulo leave no stone unturned in his efforts to secure 

td+ 


THE RETURN OF IDUN 
the release of Idun, and, borrowing Freya's falcon 
plumage, he flew off 10 Thrym-heim, where he round 
Idun atone, sadly mourning her exile from Asgard and 
her beloved Bragi. Changing the fair goddess into 
a nut according to some accounts, or according to 
others, into a swallow, Loki griped her tightly 
between his claws, and then rapidly retraced his way to 
Asgard, hoping that he would reach the shelter of Its 
high walls ere Thiaasi returned from a fishing excursion 
in the Northern seas to which he had gone. 

Meantime the gods had assembled on the ramparts of 
the heavenly citv, and they were watching for the return 
of Loki with nr more anxicrv than they had felt for 
Odin when he went in search of OdWrir. Remem¬ 
bering the success of their n,* on that occasion, they 
had gathered great piles of fuel, which they were ready 
to set on fife at an y moment- 7 

Suddenly they saw Loti coming, but descried in his 

a .| re . At ™ s was the grant Thiawi who 

hjfrrnr h'Vl ,tJrn t0 Thr ? m ' h ' im t««nd that 

his captive had been earned off by a falcon, in whom he 

readily recpgntwd one of the gods. Hastily donning 

his eagle plumes he had given immediate chase and 

™ P he n«red a th mg ft ^ ****** hh «*»«» 

f Ke rt b L °* As & rd ' «* Thiastj over- 
look him he reached tne goal ™,J , Xnk exhausted in the 

midst of the gods. Not a moment was lost in setting 
fire to the accumulated fuel, and as the pursuing ThiaJ 
psed over the wall, in his turn, the Hornes and smoke 
broug.it him to the ground crippled and half stunned 

s; 41 *■» A 

_ JFft Ms i r w - rc overjoved at the recovery of Idun 

which^lhe hTk Ca 1° fUr f lke ° f thc F»2 >m apples 
hich she had brought tttdy hack. Feeling the return 
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their wonted strength and good looks with every 
mouthful they ate, they good-naturedly declared that iV 
was no wonder if even the slants longed to taste the 
appfes of perpetual youth. They vowed therefore that 
they would place Tbilisi'* eyes as a constellation in the 
heavens, in order to soften any feeling of anger which 
ms kinsmen might experience upon learning that he had 
been tlain, * 

■'Up 1 can the ere* 

Of Abvxldi’i 

fflfco the K^tlC ; 

Thzj *re ifgm the greile*t 
Of my deed*,”* 

L *J f/H#r**U {TAwfJt JKJ. 

The Goddess of Spring 

The physical explanation of this myth is obvious. 
Idun, the emblem of vegetation, is forcibly carried 
away in autumn, when Hragi is absent and the singing 
Of the birds has ceased. The cold wintry wind, Thiass:, 
detains her in the frozen, barren north, where she cannot 
thme, until Loti, the south wind, brings hack the seed 
or the swallow, which are both precursor* of the return¬ 
ing spring. The youth, beauty, and strength conferred 
by Idun are symbolical of Nature's resurrection in spring 
alter winter * sleep, when colour and vigour return to the 
«*rth, which had grown wrinkled and grey. 

Idua Fall, to the Nether World 

As rhe disappearance of Idun (vegetation) vu a 
yearly occurrence, wc might expect to find other myth* 
dealing with the striking phenomenon, and there is 
another favourite of the old scalds which, unfortunately, 
has come down to us only in a fragmentary and verv 
incomplete form. According to this account, Idun was 
111 ting upon the branches of the sacred ash Yggdra- 


IDUN FALLS TO THE NETHER WORLD 

■il when, growing suddenly faint, she loosed her hold 
and dropped to the ground beneath, and down to the 
lowest depths of Nifl-heim. There she Jay, pale and 
motionless, gazing with fixed and horror-struck eyes 
upon the gruesome sights of Hel’s realm, trembling 
violently the while, like one overcome by penetrating 
cold 

* in the dilca dwelt* 

The paciem Dii* 

Froto Yggdntir* 

AiK mult iladrti l 
OE jIieh fira* 
hi tin bf n arn c K 
The ^cmng^t 
Elder children. 

She ill brooked 
Her detom 
Under the h«r tree 1 * 

Tfcnik cernined. 

She wuuld uui happj he 
Wiih Nom i dtojjhtefj 

Acnmomd m i pleium^ 

Atenk at htinse,*' 

0£n* $n£ [Tltrp/j m). 

Seeing that she did not return, Odin bade Bragi, 
Ht imdaU, and another of the gnds go in search of her, 
giving them a white wolfskin to envelop her in, so that 
she should not suffer from the cold, and bidding them 
make every effort to rouse her from the stupor which 
his prescience told him had taken possession of her. 

** A nvckiri u in they gsne !l«. 

In which bmeJf the etad.** 

SoW Sag {Tbtrfe't r), 

Idun passively allowed the gods to wrap her in thr 
warm wolfskin, but she persistently refused to speak ol 
move, and from her strange manner her husband sadly 

■°9 
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inspected that she had had a vision of great ills* The 
tears ran continuously down her pallid checks, and 
Bragi, overcome by her unhappiness, at length bade 
the other gods return to Asgard without him, vowing 
that he would remain beside his wife until she was 
ready to leave Hel’s dismal realm* The sight of her 
woe oppressed him so sorely that he had no heart for 
his usual merry songs, and the strings of" his harp were 
mute while he remained in the underworld* 

' Ttui TOKc-tikc icpfcyr is'ci fiow'r meidi creeping, 

Lite Sngi'ii moiic hti harpitrippi *w«pinf. 

n*>n T*k, tf at stta {*, j . 

In this myth ldun's fall from Tggdrasil is symbolical 
of the autumnal filling of the leave*, which tic limp and 
helpless on the cold bare ground until they are hidden 
from sight under the snow, represented by the wolfskin, 
which Odin, the sky, sends down to keep them warm ; 
and the cessation of the birds* songs is further typified 
by Brest's silent harp. 


ns 



CHAPTER Vnii NIORD 


A Hcstag* with. lJh Gods 


W E have already seen how the /Fair and Vanes 
exchanged hostages after the terrible war 
they had waged against each other, and that 
while Hocnir, Odin’s brother, went to live in Vana* 
helm, NiOrd, with his two children, Frey and Frey a, 
definitely took up his abode in Asgard, 


** La ViRi-hctm 
W'uc him tfated f 
And tv t h* jfixb i boiiagc 

Lay *f y$Jlkrxd*ir {TbarfJj xr.}. 

As ruler of the winds, and of the sea near the shore, 
NiOrd was given the palace of Noatun, near the sea¬ 
shore, where, we are told, he stilled the terrible tempests 
stirred up by JEgir, goJ of the deep sea. 

Nifird, die god of Koran, whom GiHen bow; 

Noe bon) in Hcivera—he w%i in Vin-heim reir'c, 

With men, but live* t ttoitige with the genii; 

He koowi etch iritb, and every rocky creek 

Fringed with dark pine*, and uadi where tea-fowl icrtam.” 

B*Utf tfe«J (Mtithtm 

He also extended his special protection over commerce 
and fishing, which two occupations could he pursued 
with advantage only during the short summer months, 
of which he was in a measure considered the personifi¬ 
cation. 


The God of Summer 

NiOrd is represented in art as m very handsome god, 
in the prime of life, dad in a short green tunic, with a 
crown of shells and seaweed upon his head, or a brown* 
brimmed hat adorned with eagle or heron plumes. As 

hi 
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personification of the summer, he was invoked to still 
the raging storms which desolated the coasts during the 
winter months. He was also implored to hasten the 
vernal warmth and thereby extinguish the winter fires. 

As agriculture was practised only during the summer 
months, and principally along the fiords or tea inlets, 
NiOrd was also invoked for favourable harvests, lor he 
was said to delight in prospering those who placed their 
trust in him. 

NiOrd's first wife, according to some authorities, was 
his sister Nerthua, Mother JEarth, who in Germany was 
identified with Frigga, as we have seen, but in Scandin¬ 
avia was considered a separate divinity. NiOrd was, how¬ 
ever, obliged to part with her when summoned to Asgard, 
where he occupied one of the twelve scats in the great 
council hall, and was present at all the assemblies of the 
gods, withdrawing to NViatun only when his services 
were not required by the j&sir, 

H NftjiOn ii the eleventh { 

There Nifird hit 
Hitucll a dwelling nude, 

Prince a! raent 

Utilities! nf ijfi, * 

He raid o'er the high-built f«ne. M 

Ley if Grimnir f Titff/t tr.% 

In hi> home by the seashore, NiOrd delighted in 
watching the gulls fly to and fro, and in observing the 
graceful movements of the swans, his favourite birds, 
which were held sacred to him. He spent many an 
hour, too, gazing at the gambols of the gentle seals, 
which came to bask in the suii-.hmc at his feet. 

Scadl, Goddess of Winter 

Shortly after Id tin's return from Thrym-hcim, and 
Thiassis death within the bounds of Asgard, the assem- 


SKADI, GODDESS OF WINTER 
bled gods were greatly surprised and dismayed to set 
Skadi, the giant 'a daughter, appear one day in their 
midst, to demand satisfaction tor her father's death. 
Although the daughter of an ugly old Hrim-thurs, 
Skadi, the goddess of winter, was very beautiful indeed, 
in her silvery armour, with her glittering spear, sharp- 
pointed arrows, short white hunting dress, white fur 
leggings, and broad snowshoes ; and the gods could not 
but recognise the justice of her claim, wherefore they 
offered the usual fine in atonement. Skadi, however, 
was so angry that she at first refused this compromise, 
and sternly demanded a life for a life, until Loki, wish¬ 
ing to appease her wrath, and thinking that if he could 
omy make her cold lip* relax in a smile the rest would 
be easy, began to play all manner of pranks. Fastening 
a goat to himself by an invisible cord, he went through 
a scries of antics, which were reproduced by the goat; 
and the si^ht Was so grotesque that all the gods fairly 
shouted with merriment, and even Skadi was forced to 
smile. 

Tiking advantage of this softened mood, the gods 
pointed to the firmament where her father's eyes glowed 
like radiant stars in the northern hemisphere. Thev 
told her they had placed them there to show him all 
honour, and finally added that she might select as 
husband any of the gods present at the assembly, 
providing she were content to judge of their attractions 
by their naked feet. 

Blindfolded, so that she could sec only the feet of the 
gods standing in a circle around her, Skadi looked about 
her and her gaae fell upon a pair of beautifully formed 
leer. She fell sure they must belong to Balder, the god 
of light, whose bright face had charmed her, and she 
designated their owner as her choice. 

When the bandage was removed, however, she dia- 
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covered to her chagrin that she had chosen Nittrd, to 
whom her troth was plighted ; but notwithstanding her 
disappointment, she spent a happy honeymoon in An¬ 
gara, where ail seemed to delight in doing her honour. 
After this, Nioni took his bride home ro N'oacun, where 
the monotonous sound of the waves, the shrieking of 
the gulls, and the cries of the seals so disturbed Skadi’s 
slumbers that she finally declared it was ijuite impossible 
far her to remain there any longer, and she implored 
her husband to take her back to her native Thryiti-htim. 


u Sleep could I ecu 
On mj iH-itruid couch, 

For Kfcinii of (hr *a few]* 
Thcifr wiien Bit, 

When from the wik he asm a., 
mcirtiiit^ the mew* 

MjiM 


NiOrd, anxious to please his new wifi:, consented to take 
her to Thrym-heim and to dwell there with her nine 
nights out ofevery twelve, providing she would spend the 
remaining three with him at Noathn ; but when he 
reached (he mountain region, the soughing of the wind 
in the panes, the thunder of the avalanches, the cracking 
of the ice, the roar of the waterfalls, and the howling 
of the wolves appeared to him as unbearable as the 
sound of the sea had seemed to his wife, and he could 
not but rejoice each time when his period of exile was 
ended, and he found himself again at Noatun. 
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" Am wtirp of (he man main*; 

Nol feug wu l iheftf 
Obfy nice DEghti; 

The hurt! of the wdtc* 
thought Hiundcd ill 
To fi it natif of the 

ft*w (A> B 


THE PARTING OF NIORD AND SKADI 


The P Art tog of Niflrd And Stadi 

For some tiittCa NiiJitI and Sk-idE 9 who are the personi¬ 
fications of summer and winter, alternated *hu*, the 
wife spending the three short summer months by the 
*ea t and he reluctantly remaining with her in Thrym- 
hrim during the nine long winter months. But. con¬ 
cluding at last that their tastes would never agree, they 
decided to part for ever p and returned to their respective 
homes, w here each could follow the occupations which 
custom had endeared to them. 

u Thjyauhcim k*t called* 

Where Th|*«<r dwelled* 

That icrtim-mightj grumj 

But Sfc^lfi cm? dwejlt, 

Puft bride of ihe godi, 
in her fas her 1 ! old min ti on 

N*rv Xfjtixkgj (jfe. S. jfmdtnt*}. 

Skadi now resumed her wonted pastime of hunting, 
leaving her realm again only to marry the semi-historical 
Odin, to whom she bore a -son called Sicmlng, the first 
king of Norway, and the upposctl founder of the royal 
race which Jong ruled that country. 

According to other account}, however, Skadi even, 
tually married UlUr, the winter-god. As Skadi was 
a skilful marksman, she is represented with bow and 
arrow, and, as goddess of the chase, she is generally 
accompanied by one of the wolf-like Eskimo - dogs so 
common In the North. Skadi was invoked by hunters 
and by winter travellers, whose sleighs she would guide 
over the snow and tee, thus helping them to reach their 
destination tit safety. 

Skadi'* anger against the gods, who had slain her 
father, the storm giant, ii m emblem of the unbending 
rigidity of the ice-enveloped earth, which, softened at 
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last by the frolicsome play of Loki (the heat lightning!, 
ami permits the embrace of NlOrd (summer), 
HU love, however, cannot hold her for more than 
three months of the year (typified in the myth by 
nights), as she is always secretly longing for the wintry 
storms and for her wonted activities among the moun¬ 
tain* 

The Wcnliipo! Niord 

NtOrd was supposed to bless the vessel* passing in and 
out of port, and his temples were situated by the sea¬ 
shore ; there oaths in his name were commonly sworn, 
and his health was drunk at every banquet, where lie 
wa>i invariably named with his son Frey, 

As all aquatic plants were supposed to belong to him, 
the marine sponge was known in the North as ,J N lord's 
glove," a name which was retained until lately, when the 
same plant has been popularly re-named the 11 Virgin's 
hand/ 


CHAPTER IX: FREY 


The GtxJ of FairyJind 

F REY, or Fro. its he was called in Germany, was 
the son of NiCrd and Nerthus, or of Niird and 
Skatit, and was bom in Vanjidtcsm. He there* 
fore belonged to the race of the Vanas, the divinities of 
water and air, hut was warmly welcomed in Asgird 
when he came ihiihcr as hostage with his fathtr. As 
it wins customary .among the Northern nations to bestow 
some valuable gift upon a child when he cut bis first 
tooth, the jEair gave the infant Frey the beautiful 
realm of Alf>hetm or Fairyland, the home of the 
Light Elves. 

“ AlT-heim the godi te» 

Gate in d»yi of ton 
For * tooth gift/* 

(ThrjSt tt.% 

Here Frey, the god of the golden sunshine and the 
warm summer shower*, took up his abode, charmed 
with the society of the clve* and fairies, who implicitly 
obeyed his every order, and at a sign from him flitted to 
and fro, doing all the good in their power, for they 
were pre-eminently beneficent spirits. 

Frey also received from the gods a marvellous sword 
(an emblem of the sunbeams}, which had. the power of 
fighting successfully, and of its own accord, as soon as 
it was drawn from its sheath, Frey wielded this print! * 
pally against the frost giants, whom he hated almost is 
much as did Thor, and because he carried this glittering 
weapon, he has sometimes been confounded with the 
sword-god Tyr or Saanot. 

" Wirb a itiort-ihifrcd htmnret tighfi i anquenng Tier j 
fttfU UHD *»*uJ bol in dj Igusg jp KL*4e," 

JWvf ftfa */tte AVi* (*. B. Jmitnml 
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The dwarfs from Svart-alfa-heim grave Frey the 
golden-bristled bow Gullin-bursti {the golden-bristled), 
x personification of the sun. The radiant bristles of this 
animal were considered symbolical cither of the solar 
rays, of the golden grain, which at hi* bidding waved 
over the harvest fields of MiJgard, or of agriculture; 
for the boar (by tearing up the ground with his sharp 
tusk) wa-i supposed to have first taught mankind how 
to plough. 

,p There tfai Freji irid uf 
On tb« ffoU*bflMSed boir r whu first* they uy* 

Plowed the brown cjrt\ und limit t( jjfecn for Ytty* m 

Lt+frt »/ ftfifril], 

Frey sometimes rode tstridc of this marvellous boar* 
whose speed ww very great* anti at other times 
harncised him to his golden chariot, which tva* said to 
contain the fruits and flowers which he lavishly scat¬ 
tered abroad over the face of the earth. 

Frey was, moreover, the proud possessor not only 
of the dauntless steed Blodug-hofi, which would dash 
through fire and water at his command, hut also of the 
magic ship Skidbladnir, a personification of the clouds. 
This vessel, sailing over land and s-i, was always 
wafted along by favourable winds, and was so elastic 
that, while it could assume large enough proportions 
to carry the gods, their steeds, and all their equipments, 
it could also be folded up like a napkin and thrust into 
a pocket. 

u lvaldi’i Km* 

Went in day* of ftJd 
SkidbUduir 10 form. 

Of ihipi ihc but. 

For tSe bri|bi Frey. 

Nilnl'i benign ion.” 

Ltf ff Gnkllf {Tierfl'i Hr.k 



Fr cy 

j ilttjuc* Hr:r T h 
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THE WOOING OF CERDA 


The WooIab of Gevda 

It is related in one of the lays of the Ed da that Frey 
once ventured to ascend Odin's throne Hiidakiajf, from 
which exalted scat his gaze ranged over the wide earth. 
Looking towards the irozen North, he saw a beautiful 
young maiden enter the house of she frost giant Gymir. 
and as she raided her hand to lift the latch her radiant 
beauty illuminated sea and sky, 

A moment later, this lovely creature, whose name 
was GcrJa, and who is considered as a personification 
of the flashing Northern lights, vanished within her 
father's house, and Frey pensively wended his way back 
to Alfheim, his heart oppressed with longing to make 
this fair maiden his wife. Bang deeply in love, he 
was melancholy and absent-minded in the extreme, aal 
began to behave so strangely that his father, Nihrd, be. 
came greatly alarmed about his health, and bade his 
favourite servant, Skirnir, discover the cause of this 
sudden change. After much persuasion, Skimir finally 
won from Frey an account of his ascent of Hlidskialf. 
and of the fair vision he had seen. He confessed his 
Jove and also his utter despair, for as Gcrda was the- 
daughter of Gymil and Angur-boda, and a relative ot 
the murdered giant Thiasai, he feared she would 
never view his suit with favour. 

“ In Gyaie^s c0uk i «*w iter more, 

The in a id wfto fiia my fcrsaij with 3or*> 

Her hi on-white i rtf* *nd besom fair 
Shout tartly, kindling «i mil air. 

Dear is she to my wiiftei, more 
Than e'er <ni cnaid Co youth before ; 

Bat godi trtd tire*, 1 wot it well. 

Forbid that we together dwell” 

Skitwrr'f t,*j (Hiffori*) /r.). 

Skimir, however, replied consolingly that he could 
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tee no reason why his master should rake a despondent 
view of the case, and he offered to go and woo the 
maiden in his name, providing Frey would lend him his 
steed for the journey, and give him his glittering sword 
for reward. 

Overjoyed at the prospect of winning the beautiful 
Gerda, Frey willingly handed Skirnir the flashing 
sword, and gave him permission to use his horse. 
But he quickly relapsed into the state of reverie 
which had become usual with him since falling in 
love, and thus he did not notice that Skirnir was still 
hovering near him, nor did he perceive him cunningly 
steal the reflection of his face from the surface of the 
brook near which he was seated, and imprison it in his 
drinking horn, with intent ” to pour it out in Cerda's 
cup, and by its beauty win the heart of the giantess for 
the lord" for whom he was about to go a-wooing. 
Provided with this portrait, with eleven golden apples, 
and with the magic ring Draupnir, Skirnir now rode 
off to Jotun-heim, to fulfil his embassy. As he came 
near Gymir't dwelling he heard the loud and persistent 
howling of his watch-dogs, which were personifications 
of the wintry winds. A shepherd, guarding his flock 
in the vicinity, told him, in answer to hi* inquiry, 
that it would be impossible to approach the house, on 
account of the flaming barrier which surrounded it; 
but Skirnir, knowing that Blodug*hofi would dash 
through any fire, merely set spurs to his steed, and, 
riding up unscathed to the giant s door, was soon 
ushered into the presence of the lovely Gerda. 

To induce the fair maiden to lend a favourable car 
to his master's proposal*, Skirnir showed her the stolen 
portrait, anti proffered the golden apples and magic 
ring, which, however, she haughtily refused to accept, 
declaring that her father had gold enough and to spare. 


THE WOOING OF GEROA 

M I ukc noi t 1* tha| wwidmui ring* 

T|in|li it fmm SdMcr'i pile juu bring 
GoU lick nut b 'tjyrtlef 1 * bower; 

Edo ug h for me my Cither*! dower.** 

Lx} (Htrkrfi m). 

Indignant at her scoria Skirnir now threatened to 
decapitate her with hit magic sword, but as this did not 
in the least frighten the maiden, and she calmly defied 
him, he hid recourse to magic arts. Cutting rune* in 
hii stick, he told her that unless she yielded ere the spell 
was ended, she would He condemned either to eternal 
celibacy, or to marry some aged frost giant whom she 
could never love. 

Terrified into submission by the frightful description 
of her cheerless future in case she persisted in her 
refusal, Gerda finally consented to become Frey's wife, 
and dismissed Skirnir. promising to meet her future 
spouse on the ninth night, in the land of Buri, the 
green grove, where she would dispel his sadness and 
make him happy. 

M llurri ii lnfhi the Kiti of tor* ; 

Nine night* riipted, in tint mown grot* 

Shill b:ive Niohler'i pllut boy 
Prom Gerdt take die inn of joy." 

L\tj [thrirrfi tr 

Delighted with his success, Skirnir hurried back to 
Alf-hcim, where Frey came eagerly to learn the result 
of his journey. When he learned that Gerda had con¬ 
sented to become his wife, his face grew radiant with 
joy; but when Skirnir informed him that he would 
have to wait nine nights ere he could behold his 
promised bride, he turned sadly away, declaring the 
time would, appear interminable. 
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** ii Otic fiifhf* Ksd longer tinis ; 

Heh how far three sridufe hit pain f 

h nuxith of rapture iconer 

Than hiif flue niglu of wishful ligJu** 

$Hr*rr*t Lay {HttStrr 1 j /r.J. 

k spite of this loverJike dtsponden^ however, the 
time of waiting came to nm ettd, xnd Frey joyfully 
hastened co the green grove* where, true to her appoint- 
nicnt, he found Genii, and ahe became his happy wife, 
and proudly ut upon his throne beside hint, 

'* ftey tp wife hut Geld ; 

She *w Gytni/i tliugiuct, 

From Jotum 

Si*m/i E 4 da (TUwyv'i tr.). 

According to^ some mythologisis, Gerda is not a 
pen-onifleation of the aurora borealis, hut of the earth, 
which, hard, cold, and unyielding, resists the spring- 
god’s proffers of adornment and fruitfulness (the apples 
and ring), defies the flashing sunbeams (Frey’s sword), 
and only consents to receive his kiss when it learns that 
it will else be doomed to perpetual barrenness, or given 
over entirely into the power of the giant* (ice and snow). 
Hie nine nights of waiting are typical of the nine winter 
months, at the end of which the earth becomes the bride 
or the sun, in the groves where the tree* arc budding 
forth into leal and blossom. 

Frey and Gerda, wc are told, became the parents or a 
son called Fiolnir, whose birth consoled Gerda for the 
loss of her brother Belt. The Utter had attacked Frey 
and had been slain by him, although the sun-god, 
deprived of his matchless sword, had been obliged to 
defend himself with a stag horn which he hastily 
snatched from the wall of his dwelling. 

Beside* the faithful Skirnir, Frey had two other 
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THE HISTORICAL FREY 

attendants, i married couple, Beyggvir and Bcyla, the 
personification* of mil! refuse and manure, which two 
ingredients, being used in agriculture for fertilising 
purpose*, were therefore considered Frey's faithful 
servants, in spite of their unpleasant qualities. 

The historical Frer 

Snorro-Sturleson, in his “Heintskringla,"cir chronicle 
of the ancient kings of Norway, state that Frey was an 
historical parsonage who Imre the name of tngyi-Frey, 
and ruled in Upsua after the death of the semi-historical 
Odin and NiOrd. Under his rule the people enjoyed 
such prosperity and peace that they declared their king 
must be a god. They therefore began to invoke him 
a* such, carrying their enthusiastic admiration to such 
lengths that when he died the priests, not daring to 
reveal the fact, laid him in a great mound instead of 
burning his body, as had been customary until then. 
They then informed the people that Prey—whose name 
was the Northern synonym for “ master ”—had ‘‘gone 
into the mound," an expression which eventually 
became the Northman’s phrase for death. 

Not until three yean later did the people, who had 
continued paying their taxes to the king by pouring gold, 
silver, and copper coin into the mound through three 
different openings, discover that Frey ku dead. As 
their peace and prosperity had remained undisturbed, 
they decreed that his corpse should never he burned, 
and they thu* inaugurated the custom of mound-burial, 
which in due time supplanted the funeral pyre in many 
places. One of the three mounds near Gamla UpsaU 
still heirs this god's name. His statues were placed 111 
the great temple there, and his name was duly mentioned 
in a! I solemn oath*, of which the usual formula was, ■* So 
help me Frey, NiOrd, and the Almighty Asa " (Odin), 
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Worship ol Frry 

No weapon* were ever admitted in Frey's temples, 
the most celebrated of which were at Throndhjcitn in 
Norway, and at Thvem in Iceland. In these temples 
oKCn or horses were offered in sacrifice to him, a heavy 
gold ring being dipped in the victim's blood ere the 
above-mentioned oath was solemnly taken upon it 
Frey’s statues, like those of all the other Northern 
divinities, were roughly hewn blocks of wood, and the 
last of these sacred images seems to have been destroyed 
by Olaf the Saint, who, as we have seen, forcibly con¬ 
verted many of his subjects. Besides being god of 
sunshine; fruitfulness, peace, and prosperity, Frey was 
considered the patron of horses and horse men, and the 
deliverer of all captives. 

“ ?kj li tbs bdt 
Of all me ehiefi 
Atfsosij the tfudi. 

He eiuuti pot tun 
To ET-jidi er not hen : 

Hil din re » to loi»ien thefetten 

Of tbwe eutkiined." 

ffim Siyiltlegj (j?. B. UMmei), 


The Yule Feast 

One month of every year, the Yuk month, or Thor’s 
month, was considered sacred to Frey as well as to Thor, 
and began on the longest night of the year, which bore 
the name of Mother Night. This month was a time 
of feasting and rejoicing, for it heralded the return of 
the sun. The festival was called Yule (wheel) because 
the sun was supposed to resemble a wheel rapidly 
revolving across the sky. This resemblance gave rise 
to a singular custom in England, Germany, and along 
the batiks of the Mosel is. Until within late yean, tha 


THE YULE FEAST 

people were wont to assemble yearly upon a mountain, 
to st: fire to a hug- wooden wheel, twined with straw, 
which, all ablaze, was then tent rolling down the hill, 
to plunge with a hiss into the water 

“ Seme othen get a rouen W h«ie, all worn m<2 tin aitdc. 

Which. coTcrcd round About with Ufiwe and $uw t ihey ctoicfy hide; 
And carded w mine mauntxloci iqp f beia§ all will Bt c tijkt* 
They hurlc si down with nu trace* when dmi'ie ippein the qi|ht ; 
Rcttfnbling much the xunnc,th*x from chelieavtm down ihould fit* 
A 'Uitigt And mojntroui tight it iircrao, md kirru! to them all; 
But they mppow their miiLhieh ate all iiluwiic tbnmne to kdl p 
And thatj from hirmci and in^trc now; sc ufetie here they dwell** 

Xmfrtrjni* 

All the Northern rtcei considered the Yule fcait the 
greatest of the year, and were wont to celebrate it with 
dancing, feasting, and drinking, each god being pledged 
by name. The first Christian missionaries, perceiving the 
extreme popularity of this feast, thought it best to en¬ 
courage drinking to the healthof theLqrd and his twelve 
apostles when they first began to convert the Northern 
heathens. In honour of Frey, boar's flesh was eaten on 
this occasion. Crowned with laurel and rosemary, the 
animal's head was brought into the banqueting-ha 11 with 
much ceremony—a custom long after observed, as the 
following lines will show : 

11 Caput Apri dtfen? 

Redden i Ltndei Dumibq, 

The boar't head id band briaf I, 

Wuh gniindi And fO^Riiry i 

I pray ftm ail liitR manly, 

Qu [ erlii ku oouvivk n 

gmwrt Gttkp CArtl* Dj0rJ. 

The father of the family Lzid his hand on the sacred 
diih, which was called * b the boar of atonement/* 
■wearing he would be faithful to hii family, and would 
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fulfil all hii obligation*—an example which was 
followed by all present, from the highest to the lowest. 
This dish could be carved only by a man of unblemished 
reputation and tried courage, for the boar's head was a 
sacred emblem which was supposed to inspire every one 
with fear* For that reason a boar's head was frequently 
used as ornament for the helmets of Northern kings 
and heroes whose bravery was unquestioned- 

Aa Frey's name of Fro is phonetically the same as the 
word used in German for gladness, he was considered 
the patron of every joy, and was invariably invoked by 
married couples who wished to live in harmony. Those 
who succeeded in doing so for a certain length of time 
were publicly rewarded by the gift of a piece of boar’s 
flesh, for which in later times, the English and Viennese 
substituted a flitch of bacon or a ham. 

** Yav thill wear, by cut tom of can fan on, 

1 fever jay roidr nuptial tran)grs*Moii| 

He pn either ffiiirted sun at wife ■ 

If job hire br*wU or comenmih i 

Of otbcfidie, IE bed Of at board, 

OtF= tided e*ch uihpr \u deed or word i 
Or, liftec the piriih clerk udd Amen* 

Van fritli'd joundra uncuifncd igim i 
Or, in i [irdwetaontlt iud « dij 
Rcpemed opt in thought inj wij B 
Hut totitiBDed iroe in thoughi and dcitit, 

Ai whm j«u join'd bindt ia iW ^uirt 
If to thac condition^ with jlU Feme.. 

Of jocr oPTn ictord job will Creel j iwnrv, 

A whole giicEuop of bietm jon ih&JS receive, 

And be*r u hence with lore *nd gooil (civc : 

For ittii ouf cuitodn it [Jttumow well known— 

Though the picture be ovi* t ihe fa<:an F i jutir own. ++ 

Ftfsltr Atrifaihti, 

At the village of Dunmow in Essex. the ancient 
custom is stilt observed, tn Vienna the ham or fitfdi 
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of bacon vu hung over the city gate, whence the 
successful candidate sw expected to bring it down, 
after he had satisfied the judges that he Lived in peace 
with his wife, but was not under petticoat rule. It is 
said that in Vienna this ham remained for a long time 
unclaimed until at last a worthy burgher presented him¬ 
self before the judges, bearing his wile's written affidavit 
that they had been married twelve years and had never 
disagreed—a statement which was confirmed by all 
their neighbours. The judges, satisfied with the proofs 
laid lie fore them, told the candidate that the prize was 
his, and that he only need climb the ladder placed 
beneath it and bring it down. Rejoicing at having 
secured such a fine ham, the man speedily mounted 
the ladder ; but as he was about to reach for the prize 
he noticed that the ham, exposed to the noonday sun, 
was beginning to melt, and that a drop of fat threatened 
to fall upon his Sunday coat- Hastily beatings retreat, 
he pulled off his coat, jocosely remarking that hii wife 
would scold him roundly were he to stain it, a con¬ 
fession which made the bystanders roar with laughter, 
and which coal him his ham. 

Another Yuletide custom was the burning of a huge 
Jog, which had to last through the night, otherwise it 
was considered a very bad omen indeed. The chaired 
remains of this log were carefully collected, and trea¬ 
sured up for the purpose of setting fire to the tog of 
i he following year. 

4i Wiih the lu: feem bfitui 
Light the new blocI h tnd 
Fur good *ut«wo in Mi lading. 

On four rtilLriei pl*j, 

Thjt iwcci luck mif 
Come to* 11 i-tending/ 1 

BtXftridi: (A/rmrJj, 
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This festival wu so popular in Scandinavia, where it 
was celebrated in January, that King Qlaf, seeing how 
dear it was to the Northern heart, transferred most of 
its observances to Christmas day, thereby doing much 
to reconcile the ignorant people to their change of 
religion. 

As god of peace and prosperity, Frey it supposed to 
have reappeared upon earth many times, and to have 
ruled the Swedes under the name of lngvi-Krey, whence 
his descendants were called Ingiings. He also governed 
the Danes under the name of Fridtecf. In Denmark 
he is said to have married the beautiful maiden Frey- 
gerda, whom he hid rescued from a dragon. By her 
he had a ton named Frodi, who, in due lime, succeeded 
him as king 

Frodi ruled Denmark in the days when there wu 
"peace throughout the world,” that is say, just at 
the time when Christ was bom in Bethlehem of Judea; 
sad because ail his subjects lived in amity, he was 
generally known as Peace Frodi. 

How the Sea became sail 

It is related that Frodi once received from Hengi- 
kiaptr a pair of magic millstones, called Grotti, which 
were so ponderous that none of his servants nor even 
his strongest warriors could turn them. The king was 
aware that the mill was enchanted and would grind 
anything he wished, so he wu very anxious indeed to 
set it to work, and, during a visit to Sweden, he saw 
and purchased as slaves the two giantesses Menia and 
Fenia, whose powerful muscles and frames had attracted 
his attention. 

On his return home. Peace Frodi led his new servants 
to the mill, and bade them turn the grindstones and 
grind out gold, peace, and prosperity, and they im- 
isl 



HOW THE SEA BECAME SALT 

mediately fulfilled hi* wishes. Cheerfully the womcr 
worked on. hour after hour, until the king's coffers 
were overflowing with gold, end prosperity end peace 
were rife throughout his land. 

“ Let ut grind ochet (a FrothiT 
Lei ur grind Kim. hippy 
in plenty of labmnce. 

On our gladdening Quern." 

(Zrt/t+‘S*rmgr {LwwffilUitt tr 

But when Menis end Fen is would fain have rested 
awhile, the king, whose greed had been excited, hade 
them work on, tn spite of their entreaties he forced 
them io labour hour after hour, allowing them only a* 
much time to rest as was required for the singine of a 
verse in a song, until exasperated by his cruelty, the 
giantesses resolved at length to have revenge. One 
night while Frodi slept they changed their song, and. 
instead of prosperity and peace, they grimly began 
to grind an armed host, whereby they induced the 
Viking My singer to land with a Urge body of troop*. 
While the spell was working the Danes continued In 
Slumber, and thus they were completely surprised by 
the Viking host, who slew them all. 

An array mint coma 
Hit her fur! Jim is Ji, 

And burn the town 
For the prince." 

GrtlU Strug r (Ungfrlita’, tr.% 

Mysinger took the magic millstones Grocti and the 
two slaves and put them on board his vessel, bidding 
the women grind salt, which was a very valuable staple 
ot commerce at that time. The women obeyed, and 
their millstones went round, grinding salt in abundance ; 
hut the Viking, as cruel as Frodi, would give the poor 
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women no rest, wherefore * heavy punishment overtook 
hit and his follower!. Such an immense quantity cf 
nit wai ground by the magic millstone? that in the end 
its weight sunk the ship and all on board. 

The ponderous stones sank into the sea in the Pent- 
land Firth, or off the north-western coast of Norway, 
making a deep round hole, and the waters, rushing into 
ibo vortex and gurgling in the holes in, the centre of 
I'm atones, produced the great whirlpool which is 
known as the Maelstrom, As for the salt it soon 
melted ; but such was the immense quant ity ground by 
the giantesses that it permeated all the waters of the 
sea, which have ever since been very salt 


CHAPTER X: FREYA 


The Goddess of Lo« 

F REYA. the fair Northern goddess of beauty and 
love, was the *istcr of Frey mil the daughter of 
NiOrd ami Nerthus, or Skadl She was the mo*r 
beautiful *nd best beloved of all the goddessr*. and while 
in Germany she was identified with Frtgga, in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland she was considered a 
separate divinity, Freya, having been bom in Vans- 
helm, was also known as Vanadta, the goddess of the 
Vanas, or as Vanabride. 

When the reached Asgard, the gods were so charmed 
by her beauty and grace that they bestowed upon her 
the realm of Folkvang md the great hall Sessrymnir 
(the roomy-seated), where they assured her she could 
easily accommodate all her guests. 

m FtilfrlUlg 'l« ClllttJ. 

Where Frtfji fun n^hi 
To tiltpfeie yfifae kill-ieasi, 

Utaj dijf of the (Ilia 
Sitt thooKi the tiilf. 

And kx\f Eg Odin,* 

ft'W1J/ A fjtitmkgf ( B , B. dadtr ifl), 

Qtfteri ol iht VjiUrn 

Although goddess of love, Frey- was not soft and 
pleasure-loving only, for the ancient Norrhem races 
believed that she had very martial taste*, and that as 
Valfreya she often led the Valkyrs down to the battle* 
fields, choosing and chiming one half the heroes slain. 
She was therefore often represented with corselet and 
helmet, shield and spear, the lower part of Her body only 
being clad in the usual flowing feminine garb. 

Frey a transported the chosen shun to Folkvang, 
where they were duly entertained. There alio she 
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welcomed all pure maidens and faithful wives, that 
they might enjoy the company of their lovers and 
husbands after death. The joyi of her abode were so 
enticing to the heroic Northern women that they often 
rushed into battle when their loved ones were slain, 
hoping to meet with the same fate; or they fell upon 
their swords, or were voluntarily burned on the uroe 
funeral pyre as the re maim of their beloved. 

As Freya was believed to lend a favourable ear to 
lovers' prayers, she was often invoked by them, and it 
was customary to compose In her honour love-songs, 
which were sung on all festive occasions, her very name 
in Germany being used as the verb " to woo/' 

Freya and OJur 

Freya, the golden-haired and blue-eyed goddess, was 
also, at times, considered as a personification of the 
earth. As such she married Odur, a symbol of the 
summer sun, whom she dearly loved, and by whom she 
had two daughters, Hnoss and Gersemi. These maidens 
were so beautiful that all things lovely and precious were 
called by their names. 

While Odur lingered contentedly at her side, Kreya 
was smiling and perfectly happy; but, alas ! the god 
was a rover at heart, and, wearying of his wife’s com¬ 
pany, he suddenly left home and wandered far out into 
the wide world. Freya, sad and forsaken, wept abun¬ 
dantly, and her tears tell upon the hard rocks, which 
softened at their contact. We are told even that they 
trickled down to the ver) centre of the scones, where 
they were transformed to gold. Some tears tell into 
the sea and were changed into translucent amber. 

Weary of her widowed condition, and longing to 
clasp her beloved in her arms once more, Freya finally 
started out in search of him, passing through many 
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FREY A AND ODUR 

lands, where she became known by different turtles, 
such as Marti el, Horn, Gefn, Syr, Skull*, ami Thrune, 
inquiring of all she met whether her husband had passed 
that wav, ami shedding everywhere so many tears that 
gold Is to be found in all part# of the earth. 

M And Fre^s next ccnus nigh, with golden ; 

The lorclieit Goddet* the in Htiten. hj lil 

Mqit honour’d iftcr ¥tt* t Odin\ wife. 

Her lung ago the Hindering Oder iwi 

To mate, but left her to roam diilant Jandi; 

Since then ibe **eb hem, I fid weep tc*n of gold. 

Mime* kith the miny * Vtiiidij oil 

They call hex, Fieri U her nunc m Ittjrcn/" 

iS^Vrr (Af#;i4nrjfw/d)> 

Far away in the sunny South, under the flowering 
myrtle-trees, Frey a found Odur at last, and her love 
being restored to her, she was happy and smiling once 
again, and as radiant as a bride, it is perhap because 
Freya found her husband beneath the flowering myrtle, 
that Northern brides, to this day, wear myrtle in pre¬ 
ference to the conventional orange wreath of other 
dimes. 

Hand in hand, Odur and Freya now gently wended 
their way home once more, and in the light of their 
happiness the grass grew green, the flower* bloomed, 
and the birds sang, for all Nature sympathised as 
heartily with Frey as joy as it had mourned with her 
when ahe was in sorrow, 

% * Out of ike mafninf Satrd p 
Ottx ike isowlrifw* 

Betuuful Fcefi cattle 
Tripping 10 Scoring, 

White were the muqrfiadi* 

And I'rtMU before her; 

Green were the mrKirbndv 
And blooming be bind hef^ 

Omi *F bet gobi hdti 
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Shaku! t tht fpfiag ioirtrif 
Out of hex |irmcnb 

Shtkmj? che loath *rmd. 

Around in the btrtho 
AtrikLbg the ilimfEei, 

And miking chute hDucwirti ill 
lot their hcroer heme, 
luring mid [&n^giTinj p 
Cinne the to Scoring.** 

Th Lngtimrdf Sdgd 

The prettiest plants and flowers its the North were 
called Freya’s hair or Frcyu't eye dew, while the butter¬ 
fly was called Freyi's hen. Th» goddf** was also sup¬ 
posed to have a special affection for the fairies, whom 
the loved to watch dancing in the moonbeams, and for 
whom she reserved her daintiest flowers and sweetest 
honey, Odur, Freya’s husband, besides buin^ con¬ 
sidered a person ill cat Ion of the sun, was also regarded 
as an emblem of passion, or of the intoxicating pleasures 
of love; so the ancienti declared that it was no wonder 
his wile could not be happy without him. 

Frera's Necklace 

Being goddess of beauty, Freya, naturally, was very 
fond of the toilet, of glittering adornments, and of 
precious jewels, One day, while she was in Svart-alfa- 
heiro, the underground kingdom, she saw four dwarfs 
fashioning the most wonderful necklace she had ever 
seen. Almost beside herself with longing to possess 
this treasure, which was called lirisinga-mcn, and was 
an emblem of the star*, or of the fruitfulness of the 
earth, Freya implored the dwarfs to give it to her ; but 
they obstinately refused to do aounless she would pro¬ 
mise to grant them her favour. Having secured the 
necklace at this price, Frey* hastened to put it on, and 
its besutj to enhanced her charms that the wore it night 
IN 


FREY AS NECKLACE 

ind day, and only occasionally could lw persuaded to 
lend it to the other divinities, Thor, however, wore 
this necklace when he personated Freyi in Jdtun-heim, 
and Loki coveted and would have stolen it, had it not 
been for the watchfulness of Hewndall 

Frcyi was also the proud possessor of a falcon garb, 
or falcon plumes, which enabled the wearer to flit 
through the air a* a bird; and this garment was so 
invaluable that it was twice borrowed by Loki, and was 
used by Frejra herself when she went in search of the 
missing Odur. 


" fitft ess day 

Filmn wing* took, me eh rough ijww hied tmtj j 
Nmrihwird j:iri K>uthw«n) ihe fought hrt 
Dtsrh-luved Oduf." 

Friti$*[*-> Tr{*lr {lit?**ft ir.J 

As Frey a was also considered the goddess of fruitful* 
ness, she was sometimes represented as riding about with 
her brother Fray in the chariot drawn by the golden- 
bristled boar, scattering, with lavish hands, fruits and 
flower', to gladden the hearts of mankind. She had a 
chariot of her own, however, in which she generally 
travelled. This was drewti by cats, her favourite animals, 
the emblems of camsing fondness and sensuality, or 
the personifications uf fecundity. 


‘■TJicn time daft -braided Niflrd, *fi« turn 
Krcjti, thbi rubed, iKiiit her mklca dtSfl 
The gnj c*ti pTi 

Urtn ?/ 


Frey and Freya were held in such high honour 
throughout the North that their names, m modified 
formal are still used for " master” and M mistress,'* and 
one dav of the week i» called Freya’s day, or Friday, by 
the English-speaking race. Freya’s temples were very 
numerous indeed, and were long maintained by her 
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votaries, the last, in Magdeburg, Germinv, being 
destroyed by order of Charlemagne. 


Story of Ottv and Angaatyr 

The Northern people were wont to invoke Frey a 
not only for success in Wc, prosperity, and increase, 
out also, at times, for aid and protection. This she 
vouchsafed to all who served her truly, as appeared in 
the story of Ottar and Angantyr, two men who, after 
disputing for some time concerning their rights to a 
certain piece of property, laid their quarrel before the 
Thing, That popular assembly decreed that the man 
who could prove that he had the longest line of noble 
ancestors should be declared the winner, and a special 
day was appointed to investigate the genealogy ot each 
claimant, 

Ottar, unable to remember the names of more than 
a few of his progenitors, offered sacrifices to Frey a, 
entreating her aid. 1 he goddess graciously heard his 
prayer, and appearing before him, she changed him into 
a boar, and rode off upon his back to the dwelling of 
the sorceress Hyndla, a most renowned witch. By 
threats and entreaties, Frey a compelled the old woman 
to trace Ottar s genealogy back to Odin, and to name 
every individual in turn, with a synopsis of his achieve¬ 
ments Then, fearing lest her votary's memory should 
he unable to retain so many details, 1‘Veya further com¬ 
pelled Hyndla to brew a potion of remembrance, which 
she gave him to drink. 

* He thall drink 

Dtlicinu driugkt*. 

All ike god* 1 pray 

To favour Otur . 4 

fetv/i j Ud4 { JVifp’f Mj. 
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Thu* prepared, Oteir presented himself before the 
Thing on the appointed day, and glibly reciting hts 
pedigree, he named so many more ancestors than 
Angmtyr could recollect, that he was easily awarded 
possession of the property he coveted, 

** A duty *<ii to «tt 
Sd ihit the younf prince 
Hi* pi etna! heriiag* rntf hive 
After hit kindred- M 

$**M*f) EJJM {Tkitffl mj. 

The Husbands of Frey* 

Freya was so beautiful that all the gods, giants, and 
dwarfs longed for her love and in turn tried to secure 
her as wife. Rut Freya scorned the ugly giants and 
refused even Thrym, when urged to accept him by 
Loki and Thor. She was not so obdurate where the 
god* themselves were concerned, if the various mytho- 
logists arc to be believed, for ts the person ill cation of 
the earth she is said to have wedded Odin (the sky), 
Frey (the fruitful rain). Odur (the sunshine), See., until 
it seems a* if she deserved the accusation hurled against 
her by the arch-fiend Loki, of having loved and wedded 
all the gods in turn. 

Worship of Frey* 

It was customary on solemn occasions to drink Frey a’* 
health with that of the other gods, and when Chris¬ 
tianity was introduced in the North this toast was trans¬ 
ferred to the Virgin or to St, Gertrude ; Freya herself, 
like all the heathen divinities, was declared a demon or 
witch, and banished to the mountain peaks of Norway, 
Sweden, or Germany, where the Brocken is pointed out 
as her special ahode, and the general trysting-placc of 
her demon tram on Valpurgisnachr 
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Cdcim or WmitL 

■"Ota to the Harter, the wkehn ir t — 

Meirj meet—merrj pj.rt —htm ihrr (iStap *nd drive, 

Velios itubbk tnd Halt ire rociinff, 

Afid young gr«n cpm El zv.errr il ire* 

^ith the tKapo and rhiioin nrfauoiac by, 

Tn the hi Khe.ii height they fly p 
Where Sir Urim ti r* «■ Jii|Ji— 

Tkroo ghost and about, 

Wkh cj uncut md ihtRJt, 

Dttvei the Btaddenmg rout. 

Over tforl* over iloce ; 

ShneL Uughttr, #nd mwt 4 
Before them are thHm** 

<3 ( Attffr'* 

As the swallow, cuckoo, and cat were held sacred to 
Freya in heathen times, these creatures were supjxwcd 
to have demoniacal attributes, and to this day witches 
arc always depicted with coahblick cats beside them. 


CHAPTER XI: ULLER 


The God of WinJffr 

U LLER, the winter-god, «is the son of Sif, and 
the stepson of Thor. His father, who is never 
mentioned in the Northern sign*, must have 
been one of the dreaded frost giants, for Ulier loved the 
cold and delighted in travelling over the country on his 
broad snowshoe* or glittering skates. This god also 
delighted in the chase, and pursued his game through 
the Northern forests, caring but little for i« and snow, 
against which he was well protected by the thick furs m 
which he was al ways clad. 

As god of bunting and archery , he is represented 
*vi:h a quiver full of arrows and a huge bow, and as the 
yew furnishes the best wood fur the manufacture of 
these weajHins, if is said to have been his favourite tree. 
To have a supply of suitable wood ever at hind ready 
for use, Ulier took up his abode at Ydalir, the vale of 
yews, where it was always very damp, 

” YdLUii it u called. 

Where UUr b» 

if imaeff • dwlliit|[ made. 1 " 

£44 *i \T£*rfSi fr.). 

As winter-god, Ulier, or Oiler, 4s he * 3 * also called, 
was considered second only to Odin, whose place he 
usurped during his absence in the winter months of the 
year. During this period he exercised full away over 
Asgird and Midgard, and even, according to some 
authorities, took possession of Erigga, Odin's wife, aa 
related in the myth of Vili and Ve, But as Ulier was 
very parsimonious, and never bestowed iny gilts upon 
mankind, they gladly hailed the return of Odin, who 
drove his supplanter away, forcing him to take refuge 
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either in the frozen North or on the tops of the Alps, 
Here, if we =rc to believe the poets, he had built a 
summer house imo which he retreated until, knowing 
Odin had departed once more, he again dared appear in 
the valleys, 

Uller was also considered god of death, and was sup 
posed to ride in the Wild Hunt, and at times even to 
lead it. He js specially noted for his rapidity of motion, 
ami as the snowshoes used in Northern regions are 
sometimes made of bone, and turned up in front like 
the prow of a ship, it was commonly reported that Uller 
had spoken magic runes over a piece of bone, changing 
it into a vessel, which bore him over land nr sea at 
will. 

Ai snownhocs are shaped like a shield, and ai the ice 
with which he yearly enveloped the earth acts as a shield 
to protect it from harm during the wmter, Uller wns 
aurnamed the shield -god, and he was specially invoked 
by all persons about to engage in a duel or in a des¬ 
perate light. 

In Christian times, hit place in popular worship was 
taken by St. Hubert, the hunter, who, also, was made 
patron of the first month of the year, which began on 
November 32, and was dedicated to him as the sun 
passed through the constellation of Sagittarius, the 
bowman. 


In Anglo-Saxon, Uller was known as Vuldcr ; but in 
some parts of Germany he was called Holler *nd con¬ 
sidered to be the husband of the fair goddess HoIJa, 
whose fields he covered with a thick mantle of snow, 
to make them more fruitful when the spring came. 

By the Scandinavians, UJicr was said to have married 
Sfeadt, Niord's divorced wife, the female personification 
of winter and cold, and their tastes were so congenial 
that they lived in perfect harmony together. 

*** 


WORSHIP OF ULLER 


Worth Ip of Uller 

Numerous temples were dedicated to Uller in the 
North, and on his altars, as well u on those of all the 
other gods, by a tacred ring upon which oaths were 
sworn, This ring was said to have the power of shrink, 
mg so violently as to sever the finger of any premedi¬ 
tated perjurer. The people visited Uller’s shrine, 
especially during the months ^•( November and De¬ 
cember, to entreat him to send a thick covering of 
snow over their lands, as earnest of" a good harvest ; 
and as he was supposed to send out the glorious flashes, 
of the aurora borealis, which illumine the Northern sky 
during its long night, he was considered nearly akin to 
Balder, the personification of light. 

According to other authorities, Uller was Balder* 
special friend, principally because he too spent part of 
tnc year in the dismal depths of Nitl-htun, with Hd, 
the goddess of death, tiller was supposed to endure a 
yearly banishment thither, during the summer months, 
when he was torecd to resign hi - sway over the earth to 
Odin, the summer god, and there Balder came to join 
him at Midsummer, the date of his disappearance from 
Asgctrd, for then the days began to gr nv shorter, and 
the rule of light (Balder) gradually yielded to the ever 
encroach Ini? power of darkness (Hotlur), 
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CHAPTER XII: FORSETI 


The God of Justice sod Truth 

S ON of Balder, god of light, sod of Nanna, goddess 
of immacul.ttc purity. Forte ti wn* the wisest, 
must eloquent, and most gentle of all the gods, 
’When his presence in Asgard became known, the gods 
awarded him a seat in the council hall, decreed rhat he 
should be patron of justice and righteousness, and cave 
him as abode the radiant palace Glifnir, This dwelling 
had a silver roof, supported on pillars of gold, and it 
shone so brightly that it could he seen from a great 
distance, 

"Giimer » the tenth t 
It i* no gold imuined, 

Ar..i jI with ii]*£r decked 
The** Fomtit dw*Ui 
TluutigfioaE til ’.*iT\c t 
And ctct 7 itrifc *J]*y*T 

£U* iTk*rp/i $*,% 

Here, upon ah exalted tbronc* Fti«eti f the lawgiver, 
sat day after day, settling the tUiFercaecs of gods and 
men, patiently listening to both sides of every question, 
and finally pronouncing sentence* so equitable that none 
ever found fault with his decrees. Such were this god's 
eloquence and power of persuasion that he always suc¬ 
ceeded in touching hii hearers’ hearts, and never failed 
to reconcile even the moat bitter foes. A 1 J who left his 
presence were thereafter sure to live in peace, for none 
dared break a vow once made to him, test they should 
incur his just anger mad be smitten immediately unto 
death. 

**For«te T Bildtr* higfa-hJtsi wi* 

Hath fttwd mm* atih j 
Sirilc dud, Fontf', If «*** Vm wtm 
Tfl l&reji IDT ■" 

FiJh*X T*Jtt */tii Nm* (M + B t vfr^tnuv). 
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THE STORY OF HELIGOLAND 

As god of justice and eternal law, Forte ti was sup 
posed to preside over every judicial assembly; he was 
invariably appealed to by all who were about to undergo 
a trial, and it was said that he rarely tailed to help the 
deserving. 

The Slory of Helisolaud 

In order to facilitate the administration of justice 
throughout their land it is related that the Frisian* 
commissioned twelve of their wisest men, the Ascgrir, 
or elders, to collect the laws of the various families and 
tribes composing their nation, and to compile from them 
a code which should be the basis of uniform laves. The 
elders, having painstakingly finished their task of col¬ 
lecting this miscellaneous information, embarked upon 
a smab vessel, to seek tome secluded spot where they 
might conduct their deliberations in peace. Bui no 
sooner had they pushed away from shore than * tempest 
arose, which drove their vessel far out to sea, first on 
this course and then on that, until they entirely lost 
their bearings. In their distress the twelve jurists called 
upon Forscti, begging him to help them to reach land 
once again, and the prayer was scarcely ended when 
they perceived, to their utter surprise, that the vessel 
contained a thirteenth passenger. 

Seizing the rudder, the newcomer silently brought 
the vessel round, t-tccring it towards the place where 
the waves dashed highest, ami in an incredibly short 
space of time they tame to an island, where the steers¬ 
man motioned them to disembark. In awestruck silence 
the twelve men obeyed ; and their surprise was further 
excited when they saw the stranger fling his battle-axe, 
arid a limpid spring gush forth from the spot on the 
greensward where it fell. Imitatin g the stranger, all 
drank of this water without a word; then they sat 
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down in a circle, marvelling because the newcomer 
resembled each one «t them in some particular, hut yet 
wm very different from any one of them in general 
aspect and mien, 

Suddenly the silence was broken, and the stranger 
began to speak in low tones, which grew firmer and 
iotuSer as he proceeded to expound a code of law, which 
combined all the good points of the various existing 
regulations which the Asegetr had collected. His speech 
being finished, the speaker vanished as suddenly and 
mysteriously as he had appeared, and the twelve jurists, 
recovering power ot speech, simultaneously exclaimed 
that Forseti himself had been among them, and had 
delivered the code of Laws by which the Frisians should 
henceforth be judged. In commemoration of the god's 
appearance they declared the island upon which they 
stood to be holy, and they pronounced a solemn curse 
upon any who might dare to desecrate its sanctity by 
quarrel or bloodshed. Accordingly this island, known 
as Forseti a land or Heligoland (holy land}, was greatly 
respected by all the Northern nations, and even the 
boldest vikings refrained from raiding its shores, lest 
tfiey should suffer shipwreck or meet a shameful death 
in punishment for their crime. 


Solemn judicial assemblies were frequently held upon 
this sacred iale, the jurists always drawing water and 
drinking tt in silence, in memory of Forseti's visit. 
The waters ot his spring were, moreover, considered co 
be so holy that all who drank of them were .held to be 
sacred, and even the cattle who had tasted of them 
might not be slain. As Forseti was said to bold hia 
assizes in spring, summer, and autumn, but never in 
winter, it become customary, in all the Northern coun¬ 
tries, to dispense justice in those seasons, the people 
declaring that it was only when the light shone dcarlv 
•44 


THE STORY OF HELIGOLAND 
in the heavens that right could become apparent to ail, 
and that it would he utterly impossible to render an 
equitable verdict during the dark winter season. Forscti 
is seldom mentioned except in connection with Balder. 
He apparently had no share in the closing battle in 
which all the other gods played such prominent parts. 



CHAPTER XIU: heimdall 


The Watchman of the God a 

I N the course of 4 walk along the sea-shore Odin 
once beheld nine bcmuful giantesses, the w*yc 
maidens, Gialp, Greip, Egia, Augcia, Ulfrun, Aur- 
giafa, Sindur, Ada, and larnsaxa, sound asleep on the 
white und. The god of the iky was so charmed with 
these beautiful creatures that, as the Eddas relate, he 
wedded all nine of them, and they combined, at the 
tame moment, to bring forth a ion, who received the 
name of Hdmdall, 

“ Bern <ri* I of mot hen nine, 

Sun I im d iiiiefi nine, 0 
**»W# Rid* 

The nine mothers proceeded to nourish (heir babe on 
the strength of the earth, the moisture of the sea, and 
the heat of the sun, which lingular diet proved so 
strengthening that the new god acquired hi* full growth 
in a remarkably short space of time, and hastened to 
join his father in Asgand. He found the gods proudly 
contemplating the rainbow bridge RifrOst, which they 
had just constructed out of fire, air, and water, the 
three materials which can still plainly be seen in its 
Jong arch, where glow the three primary colours ; the 
red representing the fire, the blue the air, and the 
green the cool depths of the sea. 

The Guardian of the Rainbow 

1 his bridge connected heaven and earth, and ended 
jnder the shade of the mighty world-tree Yggdrasil, 
close beside the fountain where Mimir kept guard, and 
the only drawback to prevent the complete enjoyment 
of the glorious t pc trade, was the fear lest the frost- 


THE GUARDIAN OF THE RAINBOW 
giant* thou Id make their way over it and so gain 
entrance into AsgarU. 

The godi Md been debating the advisability of 
appointing * trustworthy guardian, and they hailed the 
new recruit as one well-fitted to fulfil the onerous 
duties of the ofike. 

Hcimd&ll gladly undertook the responsibility and 
henceforth, night and day, he kept vigilant watch over 
the rainbow highway into Asgard. 

“ Jii r'rrtn i* ih’ e>:t shout fori Si in m rig h ret gtttii; 

On in tap, in maw-white iheen, 

Heiiiiilil it hit post nil wen .** 

0*rlrsirt!3gtr (/*; 1 gTf! J i JV,). 

To enable their watchman to detect the approach of 
any enemy from afar, the assembled gods bestowed 
upon him senses to keen that he is said to have been 
able to hear the grass grow on the hilliide, and the 
wool on the sheep's hack ; to sec one hundred miles 
oft as plainly by night as by day; and with ill this he 
required less sleep than a bird. 

** ’Mdflgu iltiv'titig giant* wider knimn 
Ttuo him who (in Humored on high. 

The guard of heaven, wil l] iieplew eye," 

L *r tf&hirur {flrritrTi S'.), 

Meimdall was provided further with i Hashing sword 
and t marvellous trumpet, called GiaLiar-horn, which 
the gods bade him blow whenever he saw their enemies 
approach, declaring that it* sound would rouse all 
creatures in heaven, earth, and Nifi-hcim. Its last 
dread blast would announce the arrival of that day 
when the final battle would be fought. 
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H To turtle tHe godi trr caltetl 
Sf the indeni 
Gjjllu-bQcn, 

Loud b\nwf Hdcndall^ 

Hii mind h in the tit.* 

^n// (Tibr^i /r.). 

To keep this instrument, which was a symbol of the 
crescent moon, ever at hunt, HcimdalJ either hung it 
on 1 branch of Yggdrasil above his head or link it in 
the waters of Mimir's well. In the latter it lay side 
by side with Odin's eye, which was an emblem of the 
moon at its full, 

Hcimdalls palace, called Himinbiorg, was situated 
on the highest point of the bridge, and here the gods 
often visited him to quaff the delicious mead which he 
set before them, 

* ,T ”n* Himmintyorg tailed 
Where Hcimdai fe iktf 
Hath dwelH&f iiid rule. 

Tbcre fhe godi 1 wilder dnrtti, 
la pci^efal old halL, 

Glidiome the K ood mad/ 4 

N*nt Afjifekg (fl 1 * ■), 

Heimdall was always depicted in resplendent white 
armour, and he was therefore called the bright god. 
He was also known as the light, innocent, and graceful 
god, all of which names he fully deserved, for he was 
» good as he was beautiful, and all Lite gods loved him. 
Connected on his mothers' side with the sea, he wu 
sometime* included with the Vanis ; and ns the ancient 
Northmen, especially the Icelanders, to whom die sur¬ 
rounding sea appeared the most important element, 
fancied that all things had risen out of it, they attri¬ 
buted to him an all-embracing knowledge and imagined 
him particularly wiie. 
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LOSU AND FREYA 

ihe bf tjj&tiae**-* 

He vreii fewiw 

Lite other Vmir*" 

(rAi^j *r.) 

Heimdall was further distinguished by his golden 
teeth, which flashed when he smiled, and won for him 
the surname of GulHntam (golden*toothed). He was 
atso the proud possessor of a swift, golden-maned steed 
called Gull-top, which bore him to and fro over the 
quivering rainbow bridge. This he crossed many times 
a day. but particularly in the early morn, at which 
time, as herald of the day, he bon: the name of Heim* 
dcllinger. 

** Eirly up Bifidj! 

Rtn Olfnm'l ion, 

The fnrghij 1 horcibtowcf 

Of HimitibiOrg." 

&* ih/i E4d* {TirrfSi fr.y 


Loki and Frey* 

His extreme acuteness of hearing caused Heimdall 
to Ik disturbed one flight by the sound of soft, catlike 
footsteps in the direction of Freya's place, Folkvang. 
Projecting his eagle gaze through the darkness, Keim- 
dah perceived that the sound was produced by Loki, 
who, having stealthily entered the place as a fly, had 
approached Freya’s bedside, and was trying to steal her 
shining golden necklace, Brisinga-men, the emblem of 
the fruitfulness of the earth. 

Heimdall saw that the goddess was resting in her 
sleep in such a way that no one could possibly un¬ 
clasp the necklace without awaking her. Loki stood 
hesitatingly by the bedside for a few moments, and then 
began rapidly to mutter the rune* which enabled the 
god* to change their form at wilL As he did this. 
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Hdrndill iiw him thrive] up until he was changed to 
the <ifce and form of a flea, when he crept under the bed* 
clothes and hit Freya's side, thus causing her to change 
her position without being roused Irom sleep. 

I he clasp was now in view, and Loki, cautiously un¬ 
fastening it, secured the coveted treasure, and forthwith 
proceeded to steal away with it. Heirndali immedi¬ 
ately started out in pursuit of the midnight thief, and 
quickly overtaking him, he drew his sword from its 
scabbard, with intent to cut off hi* head, when the god 
transformed himself into a flickering blue dame. Quick 
as thought, HeiindaH changed himself into a cloud and 
sent down a deluge of rain to quench the fire ; but Loki 
as promptly altered his form to that of a huge polar 
hear, and opened wide his jaws to swallow the water, 
HcimdaM, nothing daunted, then likewise assumed the 
form of a bear, md attacked fiercely ; but the combat 
threatening to end disastrously for Loki, the latter 
changed himself into a seal, and, Hcimdall imitating 
him, i last struggle took place, which ended in Loki 
being forced to give up the necklace, which was duly 
restored to Freya. 

In this myth. Loki is an emblem of drought, or of 
the baleful effect# of the too ardent heat of the sun, 
which comes to rob the earth (Freya) of its most 
cherished ornament {Brisinga-men). Hcimdalt is a 
personification of the gentle rain and dew, which after 
struggling for a while wtth hi* foe, the drought, even¬ 
tually conquers him and forces him to relinquish hi* 
prize. 

Helen dal Ta Name, 

HeimditJ has several other names, among which we 
find those of Hallinskide and Irmin, for at timet he 

takes Odin’i place md is identified with that rod, 11 
t»o b 


THE STORY OF R 1 GER 

•pell a* with the other sword-god*, Er, Heru, Chcru and 
Tyr, who are all noted for their shining weapons. He, 
however, is most generally known as warder of the 
rainbow, and god of heaven, and of the fruitful reins 
and dews which bring refreshment to the earth, 

HeimdsJI also shared with Bragi the honour of 
welcoming heroes to Valhalla, and, under the name of 
Kiger, was considered the divine sire of the various 
classes which compose the human race, as appears in 
the following story: 

Tht Stwt of Riser 

** Stcted children* 

CitciE ind (mill, 

Som HdtmJilE \ m 

jratt/j {Tbtrfft tr*y 

Heimdali left his place in Asgard one day to wander 
upon the earth, as the gods were wont to do. He had 
not gone far ere he came to a poor hut on the seashore, 
where he found At (great grandfather) and Edda 
(great grandmother), a poor but worthy couple, who 
hospitably invited him to share their meagre meal of 
porridge. Heimdali, who gave his name as Kiger, 
gladly accepted this invitation, and remained with the 
couple three whole days, teaching them many things. 
At the end of that time he left to resume his journey. 
Some time after his visit, Edda bore a dark skinned 
thick-set boy, whom she called Thrall. 

Thrall soon shewed uncommon physical strength 
and a great aptitude for all heavy work ; and when he 
had grown up he took to wife Thyr, a heavily built 
i^irl with sunburnt hands and flat feet, who, like her 
husband, laboured early and late. Many children were 
born to this couple and from them all the serfs or 
thralli of the Northland were descended, 
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“ Thcj h«S children 
Lived tnd we flippy • 

They bid fcicet, 

Enriched the plow-Und. 

Tended iivifis. 

Herded (tuu, 

Dug [HME.*' 

Rigtiwil {£>* i wm), 

After leaving the poor hut on the barren seacaast 
Riger had pushed inland, where ere long he came to 
cultivated Held) and a thrifty farmhouse. Entering 
thia comfortable dwelling, he found Afi (grandfather) 
and Amitii {grandmother), who hospitably invited him 
to sit down with them and share the plain but bountiful 
fare which was prepared for their meal. 

Riger accepted the invitation and he remained three 
days with his hosts, imparting the while all manner o! 
useful knowledge to them. After his departure from 
their house, Amma gave birth to a blue-eyed sturdy boy, 
whom she called Karl. As he grew up he exhibited 
great skill in agricultural pursuits, and in due course he 
married a buxom and thrifty wife named Snor, who 
bore him many children, from whom the race of 
husband men is descended. 

** Ht did |rvw 
And ibriTe wdl > 

He broke pica* 

Made ptom; 

Timbered home), 

Mj-Jc ba r pi. 

Made c&rt% 

And drore (he oku*/" 

RigmM [Dm Ctetim't vml **). 

Leaving the house of this second couple* Ksger con- 
tinued his journey until he came to a hill, upon which 
w*j perched a stately castle. Here he wai received by 
* 1 * 7 
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THE STORY OF RJGER 


Fadir (father) and Modir (mother), who* delicately 
nurtured and luxuriously dad, received him cordially, 
and set before him dainty meats and rich wines. 

Riger tarried three days with this couple, after¬ 
wards returning to Himinbiorg to resume his post as 
guardian of Asa-bridge ; and ere long the lady of the 
castle bore a handsome, slenderly built little son, whom 
she called Jarl. This child early showed a great taste 
for the hunt and all manner of martial exercises, learned 
to understand runes, and lived to do great deeds of 
valour which made his name distinguished and added 
glory to his race. Having attained manhood. Jarl 
married Erna, an aristocratic, slcnder-waisted maiden, 
who ruled his household wisely and bore him many 
children, all destined to rule, the youngest of whom, 
Konur, became the first king of Denmark, This myth 
well illustrates the marked sense of class among the 
Northern races, 

“Uprww 
The mm of jirl ; 

They brake boric*, 

Lknl ihiddf, 

Smoothed ihifb, 

Si hook nh ipetr? 

ttur Korfl f *E>fc jrOD*g» 

Knew rune?, 

Ev criming runci 
And life runet" 

Rip sri/ (fl* Cknltfi 














CHAPTER XIV: HERMOD 


The Nimbk God 


A NOTHER of Odin's sons m Hermod, hu 
special attendant, a bright and beautiful young 
god. who was gifted with great rapidity of 
motion and was therefore designated as the swift or 
nimble god. 


" But there wst tine, th* fim of alt the godi 
For i peed, and Htiimei wxi hli naste in Heaves { 

Most fleet he w*«,” 

Ba-Mr fitti { A fcrkttw ir»f/V), 


On account of this important attribute Hermod was 
usually employed by the gods as messenger, and at a 
mere sign from Odin he was always ready to speed to 
any part of creation. As a special mark of favour, 
AJ]father gave him a magnificent corselet and helmet, 
which he often donned when he prepared to rake pan 
in war, and sometimes Odin entrusted to his care the 
precious spear Gungnir, bidding him cast it over the 
heads of combatants about to engage in battle, that 
their ardour might be kindled into murderous fury. 

** Let m Odin 
Into our mindr to enter; 

Ht prirei end grants 
Gold to the detmiaf. 

He gave to Hcinui 
A helm iitj co/vdctJ” 

flWwmf t f.JJjt {Thrtffl fr.). 

Hermod delighted in battle, and was often called 
' the valiant in battle/* and confounded with the god 
of the universe, Irmift. It is taid that he sometimes 
accompanied the Valkyrs on their ride to earth, and 
*1* 


FfERMOD AND THE SOOTHSAYER 

frequently escorted the warrior* to Valhalla, wherefore 
he was considered the leader of the heroic dead. 

mi To Him Heraodet in J Rrage s 

* Wc m«t ihcc aud green Hict fr^m »H r 
To (he ftodi thtm irt ioowrt by thf wlwr, 

And ihef bid thec i |uesl to theip Ml 

Owf» Aftrtdiik, 

Hermod's distinctive attribute, besides his corselet and 
helm, was a wand or staff called Gambantein, the 
emblem of his office, which he carried with him wherever 
he went, 

Hcrmed and the Soothsayer 

Once, oppressed by shadowy fears for the future, and 
unable to obtain from the Norns satisfactory answers to 
his i* motions, Odin bade Hermod don his armour and 
saddle Sltipnir, which he alone, besides Odin, was 
allowed to ride, and hasten off to the land of the Finns. 
This people, who lived in the frozen regions of the pole, 
besides being able to call up the cold storms which 
swept down from the North, bringing much ice and 
snow in their train, were supposed to have great occult 
powers. 

The most noted of thtse Finnish magicians was 
Rossthiof (the horse thief) who was wont to entice 
travellers into his realm by magic arts, that he might 
rob and slay them % and he had power to predict the 
future, although ho was always very reluctant to do so. 

Her mod, ,l the swift,” rode rapidly northward, with 
directions to seek this Finn, anti instead of his own 
wand, he earned Odin’s runic stiff, which AIJFathcr had 
given him for the purpose of dispelling any obstacles 
that Rotithiof might conjure up to hinder hit advance. 
Ln spite, therefore, of phantom-like monster* and of 
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invisible snares and pi trails. Her mod was enabled safely 
lo reach the magician's abode, and upon the giant 
attacking him, he was able to master him with ease, and 
he hound him hand and foot, declaring that he would 
not set him free until he promised to reveal all that 
he wished to know. 

Rossthiof, seeing that there was no hope of escape, 
pledged himself to do as his captor wished, and upon 
being set at liberty, he began forthwith to mutter 
incantations, at the mere sound of which the sun hid 
behind the clouds, the earth trembled and quivered, 
and the storm winds howled like a pack of hungry 
wolves. 

Pointing to the horizon, the magician bade Hermod 
look, and the swift god saw in the distance a great 
stream of blood reddening the ground. While he 
gazed wotidcri ngly at this stream, n beautiful woman 
suddenly appeared, and a moment later a little boy 
stood beside her. To the god's amazement, this child 
grew with such marvellous rapidity that he soon attained 
his full growth, and Hermod further noticed that he 
her cel y brandished a bow and arrows, 

Rossthiof now began to explain the omens which hi* 
art had conjured up, and he declared that the stream 
of blood portended the murder of one of Odin'a sons, 
hut that if the father of the gods should woo and win 
Kindi, in the land of the Kuthcncs (Russia), she would 
bear him a son who would attain his full growth in a 
few hours and would avenge his brother’s death. 

41 Rind 4 too thill belts 
In | h* wcUcfn hilli t 
He thill iliy Odin*! ™n + 

When one night old-"* 

Edd* {Tktfff t tT.% 

Hermod listened it termite ly to the words of Rossthiof 


HERMOD AND THE SOOTHSAYER 
and upon hi* return to Asgard he reported all he had 
seen and heard to Odin, whose tears were confirmed and 
who thus definitely ascertained that he was doomed to 
lose a son hy violent death. He consoled himself, 
however, with the though: that another of his descend¬ 
ants would avenge the crime and thereby obtain the 
aatisfaction which a true Northman ever required. 


157 







CHAPTER XV: VIDAR 


The Silent God 

I T it related that Odin once loved the beautiful 
giantess Grid, who dwelt in a cave in the desert, 
and that, wooing her, he prevailed upon her to 
become his wife. The offspring of this union between 
Odin (mind) and Grid (matter) was Vidar, a sett as 
strong as he was taciturn, whom the ancients considered 
a personification of the primaeval forest or of she tm* 
perishable forces of Nature, 

As the gods, through HeimdaU, were intimately con¬ 
nected with the sea, they were also hound by dose tica 
to the forests and Nature in general through Vidar, sur- 
named 11 the silent," who was destined to survive their 
destruction and rule over a regenerated earth. This god 
had his habitation In Landvldi (the wide Land), a palace 
decorated with green boughs and fresh lb *cr?, situated 
in the midst of an impenetrable primaeval fomt where 
reigned the deep silence and solitude which he loved. 

m Grown over with ibruCfl 

Audi WH^ biflk £1~JLH 

In Vkiax’t *id E UaiV 

Ntfu MytAiUp (Jf. E. Ax4m*+S. 

This old Scandinavian, conception of the silent Vidar 
is Indeed very grand and poetical, and was inspired by 
the rugged Northern, scenery. " Who has ever wan¬ 
dered through such forests, in a length of many mile', 
in a boundless expanse, without a path, without a goal, 
amid their monstrous shadows, theirsacred gloom, with¬ 
out being filled with deep reverence for the sublime 

S it ness of Nature above all human agency, without 
ing the grandeur of the idea which forma the basis 
of Vidar'* essence f " 

M* 


THE NORN’S PROPHECY 


Vlda/f Shoe 

Vidar ti depicted as tall, well-made, and handsome, 
clad in armour, girded with a broad-bladcd sward, and 
shod with a great iron or leather shoe. According to 
some mythologists, he owed this peculiar footgear to his 
mother Grid, who, knowing that he would be called upon 
to fight against fire on the last day, designed it as i 

E refection against the fiery element, as her iron gauntlet 
ad shielded Thor in his encounter with GcLrrod, But 
other authorities state that this shoe was made of the 
leather scraps which Northern Cobblers had cither given 
or thrown away. As it was essential that the shew should 
be large and strong enough to resist the Fenris wolf's 
sharp teeth at the last day, it was .1 matter of religious 
observance among Northern shoemaker* to giveaway as 
many odds and ends of leather as possible. 

The Nora’s Prophecy 

When Vitkr joined his peers in Valhalla, they wel¬ 
comed him gaily, for they knew that his gTeat strength 
would serve them well in their time of need. After 
they had lovingly regaled him with the golden mead. 
Allfather bade him follow to the Urdar fountain, where 
the Noma were ever busy weaving their web. Ques¬ 
tioned by Odin concerning his future and Vtdar’s des¬ 
tiny, the three sisters answered oracularly ; each utter¬ 
ing a sentence t 
" Early A^«a f M 
" Further tpu*'' 

" Out dip Jetu.” 

To these thdr mother, Wyrd, die primitive goddess 
of fate, added : 11 fFiik joy entt mart win." "" These 
mysterious answers would have remained total!, un¬ 
intelligible had the goddess not gone on to explain that 

*S» 
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lime progresses, that all must change, hut that even if 
the father fell in the last battle, his son Vidar would be 
his avenger, and would live to rule over a regenerated 
world, alter having conquered all his enemies. 

“ That do (Mn*i 
Son on the hone 7 hjti ; 

He wiJ] irenge hi* father,” 

Sait Mjtit/tg} (ft. B. 

As Wyrd spoke, the leaves of the world tree fluttered 
» if agitated by a breeze, the eagle on its topmost 
bough flapped its wings, and the serpent Nidhug for a 
moment suspended its work of destruction at the roots 
of the tree. Grid, joining the father and son, rejoiced 
with Odin when she heard that their son was destined 
to survive the older gods and to rule over the new 
heaven and earth, * 

•* There dwell Vi&tr and Vale 
In (he cods 1 Jiolj leacj, 

Wknn th± fire ajfStm « tUfeeL* 

Nwru Mjtbbgj (ft. 8. 

Vidar, however, uttered not a word* but slowly 
wended his way hack to his palace Landvidi* in the 
heart of the primscval forest, and there, sitting upon his 
throne, he pondered long about eternity. Futurity, and 
infinity. If he fathomed their secret* he never revealed 
them, for the ancients averred that he was " as silent ai 
the <grave"—a silence which indicated that no man 
knows what awaits him in the life to come, 

Vidar was not only a personification of the tmperiah- 
ability of Nature, but he was also a symbol of resurrec¬ 
tion and renewal, exhibiting the eternal truth that new 
shoots and blossoms will spring forth to replace those 
which have fallen into decay. 

The shoe he wore was to be his defence against the 
ife 
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wolf Fenris, who, having destroyed Odm, would direct 
his wrath against him, and open wide his terrible jaws 
to devour him. But the old Northmen declared that 
Vitfar would brace the Toot thus protected against the 
monster's lower jaw, and, seizing the upper, would 
struggle with him until he hail rent him in twain. 

As one shoe only is mentioned in the VHdar myths, 
some mythobgists suppose that he had hut one leg, 
and was the personification of a waterspout, which 
would rise suddenly on the last day to quench the 
wild fire personified by the terrible wolf Fcnrii, 



CHAPTER XVI = VAL1 


The Wooing of Rind a 

T“\ ILL1NG, king of the Ruthencs, was sorely dts* 
msyed when he heard that a great force was 
A—^ about to invade his kingdom, for he was too 
old to fight as of vure, and his only child, a daughter 
named Rinda, although she was of immageablc age, 
obstinately refused to choose a husband from among 
her many suitors, and thus give her father the help 
which he so sadly needed. 

While Ruling was musing disconsolately in his hall, 
i stranger suddenly entered his palace. Looking up, 
the king beheld a middle-aged man wrapped in a wide 
cloak, with a broad-brimmed hat drawn down over 
his forehead to conceal the fact that he had but one 
eye. The stranger courteously enquired the cause of 
his evident depression, and as there was that in hi» 
waring that compelled confidence, the king told him 
all, and at the end of the relation he volunteered to 
command the army of the Ruthcnes against their foe. 

His services being joyfully accepted, tt was not long 
ere Odin—for it was he—won a signal victory, and, 
returning in triumph, he asked permission to woo the 
king's daughter Rinda for hi* wife. Despite the suitor's 
advancing yeirs, Billing hoped that his daughter would 
lend a favourable ear to a wooer who appeared to be 
vers distinguished, and he immediately signified his 
consent. So Odin, still unknown, presented hint-wrll 
before the princess, hut she scornfully rejected his pro- 
1 id rudely bolted his cam when he attempted to 



Forced to withdraw, Odin nevertheless did not re¬ 
linquish his purpose to make Rinda his wife, for hr 
knew, thanks to Rostthiof * prophecy, that none but she 


THE WOOING OF RINDA 

could bring forth the destined avenger of his murdered 
son. Hit next step, therefore, was to assume the form 
of a smith, in which guise he came back to Billing's hall, 
and fashioning costly ornaments of silver and gold, he so 
artfully multiplied these precious trinkets that the king 
joyfully acquiesced when he inquired whether he might 
pay his addresses to the princess. The smith, Roster us 
as he announced himself, was, however, as unceremoni¬ 
ously dismissed by Kinds as the successful general had 
been ; but although hU ear once again tingled with the 
force of her blow, he was more determined than ever 
to make her his wife. 

The next time Odin presented himself before the 
capricious damsel, he was disguised as a dashing 
warrior, for, thought he, a young soldier might per¬ 
chance touch the maiden's heart; but when he again 
attempted to kiss her, she pushed him back so suddenly 
that he stumbled and fell upon one knee. 

“ Miny i fair mtides 
When rightly blown, 

Tflw*cd» men it fickle; 

Thit t experienced. 

When that ditcreei maiden i 
Strew le wittj 
Contumely of every kind 
That *»ily girl 
Huped open me; 

Nor of iiu duutl gained I tughi." 

&n»*«Si fiVidi {TA&pe’i tr ), 

This third insult so enraged Odin that he drew hit 
magic rune vcick. out of his hreasi, pointed it at Rinda, 
and uttered such a terrible spell that she fell back into 
the inns of her attendants rigid and apparently lifeless. 

When the princess came to life again, her suitor had 
disappeared, but the king discovered with great dismay 
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fhat she hid entirely tost her senses and was melancholy 
mad. In vain ad the physicians were summoned and 
all their simple tried * the maiden remained passive 
and sad, and her distracted father had wed-nigh aban¬ 
doned hope when an old woman, who announced her¬ 
self as Veche, or Vak, appeared and offered to under¬ 
take the cure of the princess. The seeming old woman, 
who was Odin in disguise, first prescribed a foot-bath 
for the patient ; but a* this did not appear to have any 
very marked crlect, she proposed to try a more drastic 
treatment. For this, Vedia declared, the patient must 
be entrusted to her exclusive care, tecurely bound so 
that she could not offer the least resistance. Billing, 
anxious to save his child, was ready to assent to any* 
thing; and having thus gained full power over Rintu, 
Odin compelled her to wed him, releasing Her from 
bonds and spell only when »ht had faithfully promised 
to be bis wife. 


The Birth of Vah 

The prophecy of Rosathiof wa» now fulfilled, for 
Rlnda duly bore a ion named Vali (Alt, Bous, or 
® tav )i * person ill cat ion of the lengthening days, who 
rew with such marvellous rapidity that in the course 
<>t a single day he attained his full stature. Without 
waiting even to wash his face or comb his hdr, this 

C ung god hastened to Asgard, bow and arrow in 
nd, to avenge the death of Haider upon bis murderer 
Hodur, the blind god oi darkness 


(Ai 


* Bst, we ‘ di* ivcngcr. Vali, come. 
Sprung frtnn rhe wett* m RindV* wamb t 

True ion wf Odin 1 offlr df^t biitk J 
He iluli not nap not iltf on wfh 
to tomb* hi* biudi :o Jot t 
Hi* Cfaj m to raf, ihduld ml it Ottt, 


WORSHIP OF VALI 

Until rin mimon be complete, 

Ami [Jalsitr'i Je*rh rtnd rcngaAcr met! " 

r*ngu* g, c. jm*y 

In this myth, Hindi, a personification of the hard- 
frozen rind of the earth, resist* the warm wooing of 
the sun, Odin, who vainly point* out that spring is the 
time for warlike exploits, and offer* the adornments of 
golden summer. She only yield* when, after a shower 
(the footbath), a thaw set* In. Conquered then by the 
sun's irresistible might, the earth yields to his embrace, 
is treed from the spell (ice) which made her hard and 
cold, jnd bring* forth Vali the nourtsher, or Buns the 
peasant, who emerges from his dark hut when the 
pleasant days have come The slaying of Hodur by 
Vali is therefore emblematical of “the breaking forth 
of new light after wintry darkness.’' 

Vali, who ranked as one of the twelve deities occupy¬ 
ing sears in the great hall of Glads-heim, shared with his 
father the dwelling called Valaskialf, and wa* destined, 
even before birth, to survive the last battle end twilight 
uf the gods, and to reign with Vidar over the regenerated 
earth. 

Worship of Vail 

Vali is god of eternal light, as Vidar is of imperish¬ 
able matter ; and as beams of light were often called 
arrows, he is always represented and worshipped as an 
archer. For that reason his month in Norwegian calen¬ 
dars Is designated by the sign of the how, and is called 
Lios-ben, the light-bringing. As it falls between the 
middle of January and of February, the early Christians 
dedicated this month to St. Valentine, who was also a 
skilful archer, and was said, like Vali, to be the harbinger 
of brighter days, the awakciier of tender sentiments, and 
the natron of alt lovers. 





CHAPTER XVn : THE NORMS 


Thf Thtte Film 

T HE Northern goddesses of fete, who were culled 
Norns, were in nowise subject to the other 
gods, who might neither question nor influence 
their decrees. They were three sisters, probably descen¬ 
dant! of the giant Nervi, from whom sprang NoU 
(night). As soon as the Golden Age was ended, and 
sin began to steal even into the heavenly homes of 
Asgard, the Norns made their appearance under the 
great ash Yggdraiil, and took up their abode near the 
Drdar fountain. According to some mythologists, 
their mission was to warn the godi of future evil, to 
hid them make good u^c of the present, and to teach 
them wholesome lessons from the past. 

These three sisters, whose names were Urd, Verdandi, 
and Skuld, were personifications of the past, present, 
and future. Their principal occupations were to weave 
the web of fate j to sprinkle daily the sacred tree with 
water from the Urdu fountain, and to put fresh day 
around its roots, that it might remain fresh and ever 
green, 

" Thence comt the nuid* 

Whn much do know; 

Three (ram ihe KpJl 
[he tree; 

One they ruined 
And Bring tierl. 

The thirtTUiffJtf.’* 

T*r {HrmArtrti ftv}. 


Same Authorities further ttife that the Norn* kept 
watch over the golden ipple* which hung on the 
branches of the tree qf life, experience* and knowledge* 
allowing none but Idun to pick the fruit, which ffii that 
with which the gfcd* renewed their youth, 
lit 


Iflfi 



The Ntirnl 

C KhlitnipiT^ 

t\\ s* Timpwi m hMW' IS L " 1 













THE NORMS* WEB 

The Norm also fed and tenderly cared for two swam 
which swim over the mirror-like surface of the Urdar 
fountain, and rrnrn tliis pair of birds all the swans on 
earth are supposed to be descended. At times, it ii 
said, the Norris clothed themselves with swan plumage 
to visit the earth, or sported tike mermaids along the 
coast and in various lakes and rivers, appearing to 
mortals, from time to time, to foretell the future or 
give them sage advice. 

The Noeoa' Web 

The Norn* sometimes wove webs so large that while 
one of the weavers stood on a high mountain in the 
extreme east, another waded far out into the western 
sea. The threads of their woof resembled cords, and 
varied greatly in hue, according to the nature of the 
events about to occur, and a black thread, tending from 
north to south, was invariably considered an omen of 
death. As these sisters flashed the shuttle to and fro, 
they chanted a solemn song. They did not seem to 
weave according to their own wishes, but blindly, as if 
reluctantly executing the wishes of Orlog, the eternal 
law of the universe, an older and superior power, who 
apparently had neither beginning nor end. 

Two of the Nor ns, Urd and Verdandi. were con¬ 
sidered to he very beneficent indeed, while the third, it 
is t-iid. relentlessly undid their work, and often, when 
acarly finished, tore it angrily to shreds, scattering the 
remnants to the winds of heaven. As personifications 
of time, the Sorns were represented as sisters of different 
ages and characters, Urd (Wurd, weird} appearing very 
oid and decrepit, continually looking backward, u if 
absorbed in contemplating past events and people ; Ver 
dandi, die second sister, young, active, and fearless, 
looked straight before her, while Skidd, the type of the 
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future, was general) y represented as dosclv veiled, with 
head turned in the direction opposite to where Urd was 
gazing, and holding a book or scroll which had not yet 
been opened or unrolled. 

These Norns were visited daily by the gods, who 
loved to consult them; and even Odin himself frequently 
rode down to the Urdar fountain to bespeak their aid, 
tor they generally answered his questions, maintaining 
silence ody about his own fate and that of his fellow 


god*. 


H Rode He kmg «i4 rode he fkit, 

Vtm beneath ihc grei! Life Tree f 
At the Hired Spring tong hr He 
Urdu, Norni ta{the Put j 
Bn: bar bicimtrd «cin| ejrc 
Coo'd no b<7wJed|e nuw iiipply 
Mum Vergbndi 1 * pij< iH em fcJJ 
DitIc ihidti that ever won foretell, 

The ikndQwi which 'round Attird hung 
Thtir bile ml da pV mi dW it long; 

The lecrec wn not written there 
Might tire Vtlhj], the pure and fait, 

Lftit roungeft of the *men three, 

Skuld, Nurm of Futurity, 

Implored co ipeik* nood tOcni bp,— 

Arcncd wit her teirful eycS* 

VtiUlk {J> C B 7«r4 


Other Guardian Spirits 

Besides the three principal Noms there wcre many 
others, f*r less important, who s^em to hive been the 
guardian spirits o( mankind, to whom they frequently 
appeared, lavishing di manner oi gifts upon their 
favourites, and seldom failing to be present at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 


* Oh* manifold b their kindred, iud who thill idJ them ill t 
There ire they that rule o'er men folk, and the itin tint rue md 

ML* 

It r&W*t {mikmm Jrfi rruy 

lift 


THE STORY OF NORNAGESTA 


The Starr of NoHiiff«f» 

On one occasion the three sisters visited Denmark, 
ind entered the dwelling of i nobleman M his first 
child came into the world. Entering the apartment 
where the mother lay, the first Nora promised that the 
child should be handsome and brave, and the second 
that he should be prosperous and a great scald—predic¬ 
tions which filled the parents' hearts with joy. Mean¬ 
time news of what was taking place had gone abroad, 
and the neighbours came thronging the apartment to 
such a degree that the pressure of the curious crowd 
caused the third Norn to he pushed rudely from her 
chair. 

Angry at this insult. Skidd proudly rose and declared 
that her sister’s gilts should be of no avail, since she 
would decree that the child should live only as long 
as the taper then burning near the bedside. These 
ominous words filled the mother’s heart with terror, 
and she tremblingly clasped her babe dose; to her breast, 
for the taper was nearly burned out and its extinction 
could not be very long delayed. The eldest Norn, 
however, had no intention of seeing her prediction thus 
set at naught j but as she could not force her sister to 
retract her words, she quickly seized the taper, put out 
the light, and giving the smoking stump to the child** 
mother, bade her carefully treasure it, and never light 
it again until her son was weary of life. 

** la the nuiitwn n wii oijbi: 

Tht N&rfii siinii, 

Who thouLd the prmce’i 
Lie dci*rwini_* 

rr.) m 

The boy was named Nomagcsta, in honour or the 
Norn*, and grew op to be 11 beautiful brave, and 
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talented at any mother could with. When he was old 
enough to comprehend the gravity of the mist his 
mother told him the story of the Norns' visit, and 
placed in his hands the candle end, which he treasured 
for many ■ year, placing it for safe-keeping inside 
the frame of his harp, when his parents were dead, 
Nornagests wandered from place to place, taking part 
and distinguishing himself in every battle, sinking his 
hcroie lays wherever he went As he was of an enthu¬ 
siastic and poetic temperament, he did not soon weary 
ot life, and while other heroes grew wrinkled and old, 
he remained young «t heart and vigorous in frame. 
He therefore witnened the stirring deed* of the heroic 
ages, was the boon companion of the ancient warriors, 
and after living three hundred years, saw the belief in 
the old heathen god* gradually supplanted by the 
teachings of Christian missionaries. Finally Nornagesta 
came to the court of King Olaf Tryggvcsson, who, 
according to hit usual custom, converted him almost 
hy force, and compelled him to rccetvc baptism. Then, 
wishing to convince his people that the time for 
superstition was past, the king forced the aged scald 
to produce and light the taper which he had su care¬ 
fully guarded for more than three centuries. 

In spite of his recent conversion, Nomagesta 
atucimnJy watched the flame as it flickered, and when, 
finally, it went out, he sink lifeless to the ground, thus 
proving that in spite of the baptism just received, he 
atill believed in the prediction of the Norn*. 

In the middle ages, and even later, the Norn* figure 
m tnany • story or myth, appearing as fairies or witches, 
as, lor instance, in the tale of *' the Sleeping Beauty ” 
and Shakespeare's tragedy of Mat inti 

** *** J. ihjl! *t tSire* m«i ijiib, 

Itt tiltndcL lijlitmus, or is fi.ii 1 


THE VALA 

tid JTurl When the hurlyburlf*! Jdm, 

Wliea lie bit uul wen 

t r4 <#1 *1. Till will U err the «ct of um “ 

[tUlkrptn) 

The Val* 

Sometimes the Moms bore the nime of Vais, or 
prophetesses, for the) 1 had the power of limitation—a 

K wer whieh was held in great honour by all the 
irthem races, who believed that it was restricted to 
the female sex. The predictions of (he VaU were never 
questioned, and it is said that the Roman general 
Urusus was so terrified by the appearance of Ytleda, 
one of these prophetesses, who warned him not to 
cross the Elbe, that he actually beat a retreat. She 
foretold his approaching death, which indeed happened 
shortly after through a fall from his steed. 

These prophetesses, who were also known a* Idises. 
Dtses, or Hagcdises, officiated at the forest shrines and 
in the sacred groves, and always accompanied invading 
armies. Riding ahead, or in the midst of the host, they 
would vehemently urge the warrior* on to victory, and 
when the battle was over they would often ciit the 
bloody-eagle upon the bodies of the captives. Ths blood 
was collected into great tubs, wherein the Discs plunged 
their naked arms up to the shoulders, previous to join¬ 
ing in the wild dance with which the ceremony endt-.i. 

It is not to be wondered at that these women were 
greatly feared. Sacrifices were offered to propitiate 
them, and it was only in later times that they were 
degraded to the rank of witches, and sent to join the 
demon host on the Brocken, or Blocksbcrg, on Valpur. 
giinacht. 

Besides the Norm or Discs, who were also regarded 
at protective deities, the Northmen ascribed to each 
human being a guardian spirit named h’ylgic, which 
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attended him through Lire, either in human or brute 
shape, and wu invisible except at the moment of death 
by ill except the initiated few. 

The allegorical meaning of the Norm and of their 
web of fate is too patent to need explanation ; still 
some mythologies have made them demons of the air, 
and state that their WL-b was the wool of clouds, and 
that the bands of mists which they strung from rock to 
tree, and from mountain to mountain, were ruthlessly 
tom apart by the suddenly riling wind, Some authori¬ 
ties, moreover, declare that Skuld, the third Norn, was 
at times a Valkyr, and at other* personated the god¬ 
dess of death, i he terrible Hcl. 


CHAPTER XV01: THE VALKYRS 


Tbr Battle Maid e pa 


O DIN’S special attendants, the Valkyr*, or battle 
maidens, were either his daughters, tike Brun¬ 
hild, or the offspring of mortal kings, maidens 
who were privileged to remain immortal and invulner¬ 
able as long is they implicitly obeyed the god and 
remained virgins. They and their steeds were the 
personification of the clouds, their glittering weapon* 
being the lightning Hashes. The ancients imagined that 
they swept down to earth at Valfather’s command, to 
choose among the slain in battle heroes worthy to taste 
the joys of Valhalla, and brave enough to fend aid to 
the gods when the great battle should be fought. 


“ There through iume tun!efield, where men M hit, 

Thrit Kane* fetlock-dap in blood, they ride. 

And pick the bra ten warrior* am An death. 

Whom the? bring beet with ihem *i nrjjht to Haven 
To {Lid the god* imi foi: in Odin’s hall." 

BdUtt Df*d (Mafft *W .4ra rjWJ, 


These maidens were pictured as young and beau¬ 
tiful, with dazzling white arms and flowing golden 
hair. They wore helmets of silver or gold, and blood- 
red corselets, end with spears and shields glittering, 
they boldly charged through the fray on their mettle' 
some white steeds. These horses galloped through 
the realms of air and over the quivering BifrOst, bearing 
not only their fair riders, but the heroes dain ; who 
after having received the Valkyrs' kiss of death, were 
thus immediately transported to Valhalla. 


Tht Clcud Si<"d* 

A* the Valkyrs' steeds were personification* of [he 
clouds, it was natural to fancy that the hoar frost and 
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dew dropped down upon earth from their glittering 
manes as they rapidly dished to inti fro through the 
sir They were therefore hdd in high honour and 
regard, for the people ascribed to their beneficent in¬ 
fluence much of the fruitfulness of the eirth. the sweet¬ 
ness of dale and mountain-slope, the glory of the pines, 
and the nourishment of the meadow-land. 

Chooser?' of ihf Slain 

The mission of the Valkyrs was not only to battle¬ 
fields upon earth, but they often rode over the sea, 
snatching the dying Vikings from their sinking dragon- 
ships, Sometimes they stood upon the strand to beckon 
them thither, an infallible warning that the coming 
struggle would be their last, and one which every 
Northland hero received with joy, 

“ Slrjwljr they noted to the billow tide i 
And tbt Terra», u ifaet pew bkjk cIcm, 

Seem'd each on t till pile need W ride, 

Anii * ihtdtivrj ctcM 10 rtir F 
An- to btnioTi with flint hand 
From the dirk and rockj lirjmd* 

Aod eo point % glwirsirvg apfaf* 

**rhem j mHam im hit ipirii fell* 

Before th‘ llOMTlhSlr criin ; 

Kof he knew VnjhiJ^'i daughter* wtll, 

Tht choow of lie *Ui u ! M 

r*Hjrimt $**g { Mn, 

Thcif Number* ind Dytica 

The nuraher* of the Valkyrs differ greatly according 
to various mythologies, ranging !rom three to sixteen, 
most authorities, however, naming only nine, The 
Valkyrs were considered as divinities of the air ; they 
were also called Norm, or wish maidens. It was said 
that Freya and Skuld led them on to the fray. 
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WAY LAND AND THE VALKYRS 

" uW Vlikjmf* 

Cwmt (rcm mfit Y 

Rcidr to tide 
To the iiiba of gftd; 

Sktild held (he shield, 

SkjUKut licit, 
tiiionr, Hildf, GtUndul, 

And Gc;r-i t Jugnl, 

TJwi nuw told 
The Wurior'i Nutm* 

$*'7rwxJi E*ds (Htwdtrww'f jr.Ji. 

The Valkm, u we have seen, hid important duties 
in Valhalla, when, their bloody weapon! Uid aside, they 
poured out the heavenly mead for the Einhcriar. Thii 
beverage delighted the routs of the new-comer*, and 
they welcomed the fair maidens as warmly as when 
they had first seen them on the battlefield and realised 
that they had come to transport them where they fain 
would be + 

M In the i h ; Jitf now till farmt ire idrincm^, 

And their win Itandi like mawflika m the moonlight ire ujeuBbiit 
Thej beckon, thejr wUipet, * Ok ! itmmg Arrow! m Vaknir 
The pile ftKfll iwiil thee— mad fb*nsi in Valhalla , 1 M 

Fmm'i £>** {Htteiti), 

Tavland and tht Valkyr# 

The Valkyrs were supposed to take frequent flighrs 
to earth in swan plumage, which they would throw off 
when they came to a secluded stream, that they might 
indulge in a bath Any morn) surprising them thus, 
and securing their plumage, could prevent them from 
leaving the earth, and could even force ihe-s-c proud 
maidens to mate with him if such were his pleasure. 

It is related that three of the Valkyrs, Olrun, AUit. 
and Svanhvit, were once sporting in the waters, when 
suddenly the three brothers £gil* Slagfinn, and Volund, 
or Wayland the smith, came upon rhero. and securing 
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their swan plunuge, the young men forced them to 
remain upon earth and become their wives, The Valkyrs, 
thus detained, remained with their husbands nine years, 
but ar the cud of that time, recovering their plumage, 
or the spell b^ing broken in some other way, they 
effected their escape, 

“ There they lEiycd 
Seven mu ten through} 

Rui <11 the eighth 
Were with tanging iei»d: 

And ii the ninth 
Kate parted them. 

The maidem yearned 
For she imirir wood, 

The veiling Amt, 

F«t ro fulfil’' 

Ltj if VUmU [Tkwfft *.y 

The brothers felt the Loss of their wives extremely, and 
two of them. Eg!) and Slag firm, putting on their snow 
shoes, went in search of their loved ones, disappearing 
in the cold and foggy regions of the North. The third 
brother, VOlttnd, however, remained at home, knowing 
j 11 search would be of no avail, and he found solace in 
the contemplation of a ring which Alvit had given him 
as a Jove-token, and he indulged the constant hope that 
she would return. As he was a very dever smith, and 
could manufacture the most dainty ornaments of silver 
and gold, as well as magic weapons which no blow 
could break, he now employed his leisure in making 
seven hundred rings exactly like the one which his 
wife had given him. These, when finished, he bound 
together ; but one night, on coming home from the 
hunt, he found that some one had carried away one 
ring, leaving the others behind, and his hope* received 
fresh inspiration, for he told himself that his wife haul 
been there and would soon return for good. 

•7* 
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THOR NUMBERS AND DUTIES 
Thai selfsame night, however, he was surprised in 
hi* sleep,and bound and made prisoner by Nidtid. King 
of Sweden, who took possession of his sword, a choice 
weapon invested with magic powers, which he reserved 
for his own use, and of the love ring made of pure 
Rhine gold, which latter he gave to his only daughter 
Hodvild. A* for the unhappy VOJund himself, he was 
led captive to a neighbouring island, where, after heing 
hamstrung, in order that he should no: escape, the 
king put him to the incessant task of forging weajion* 
and ornaments for his use. He also compelled him to 
build an intricate labyrinth, and to this day a maze in 
Iceland is known as " Vclunds house.'* 

Vdlund’s rage and despair increased with every new 
insult offered him by Nidud, and night and clay he 
thought upon how he might obtain revenge. Nor did 
he forget to provide for his escape, and during the 
pauses of his labour he fashioned a pair of wings similar 
to those his wife had used as a Valkyr, which he 
intended to don a* soon as his vengeance had been 
accomplished. One day the king came to visit his 
captive, and brought him the stolen sword that he might 
repair it; but Volund cleverly substituted another 
weapon so exactly like the magic sword as to deceive 
the king when he came again to claim it. A few days 
later, V'Olund enticed the king's sons into hi* smithy 
and slew them, after which he cunningly fashioned 
drinking vessels out of their »kulls, and jewels out of 
their eye* and teeth, bestowing these upon their parents 
and sister, 

14 Ltut their ikutk 
Beneath tht hiir 
He in ulrer set, 

And to Nidud j 
And of thrii tya 

P tflc ifltii iipnei he formed. 
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Which to Nidod’i 
WUj he tern. 

Bat of the teeth 
Of the two 

Bftiil firniit:mi» hr t i 1 !t. 

And lo B-i(Iti.]d ten!." 

Uj tfFthxd (Tktrft't fr). 

The royal family did not suspect whence they came; 
■nd St' these gifts were joyfully accepted. A* for the 
poor youths, it was believed that they had drifted out 
to *e* and had been drowned. 

Some time after this, Bodvild, wishing to have her 
ring repaired, also visited the smith’* hut, where, while 
waiting, she unsuspectingly partook of a magic drug, 
which lent her to sleep and left her in VBluna s power. 
His lost act of vengeance accomplished, VoJund im¬ 
mediately donned the wings which he had made in 
readiness for this day, and grasping his sword and ring 
he rose slowly in the air. Directing hb flight to the 

E a lace, he perched there our of reach, and proclaimed 
is crimes to Nkiud. The king, beside himself with 
rage, summoned Egil, VoJund^ brother, who had also 
fallen into his power, and hade him use hia marvellous 
skill as an archer to bring down the impudent bird. 
Obeying a signal from Volumi, Egil aimed for a pro¬ 
tuberance under his wing where a hi adder full of the 
young princes blood was concealed, :uid the smith flew 
triumphantly away without hurt, declaring that Odin 
would give his sword to Sigmund—a prediction which 
was duly fulfilled, 

Vfllund then went to Alf-heim, where, If the legend 
it to be believed, he found his beloved wife, and lived 
happily again with her until the twilight of the god*. 

But, even in AJf-heim, this clever smith continued to 
ply His craft, and various suits of impenetrable armour, 

itl 


BRUNHILD 

which he is said to have fashioned, are described in later 
heroic poems. Beside* Balmung and Joycute, Sigmund 's 
and Charlemagne's celebrated swords, he is reported to 
have fashioned Miming for hit son Heime, and many 
other remark able blades. 

" It ii ihr mne of Mimih| 

Of ill iv»crd« it ii liujg, 

And 1 Wtlmd it wrought, 

Bittericr it it highu rt 

Anlk-SiXi* Piflry {CttifjBtart') JT.Jl 

There are countless other talcs of swan maidens or 
Valkyrs, who arc said to have consorted with mortals ; 
but the moat popular of all it that of Brunhild, the 
wife of Sigurd, a descendant of Sigmund and the most 
renowned of Northern heroes. 

William Morris, in '* The Land East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon,*' give® 3 fascinating version of 
another of these Norse legends. The story is amongst 
the most charming of the collection in " The Earthly 
Paradise," 

Brunhild 

The Story of Brunhild ii to be found in many forms. 
Some versions describe the heroine as the daughter of 
a king taken by Odin to serve in his Valkyr band, 
others as chief of the Valkyrs and daughter of Odin 
himself. In Richard Wagner's story, w The Ring of 
the Nibelung,'' the great musician presents a particu¬ 
larly attractive, albeit a more modern conception of the 
chief Battle-Maiden, and her disobedience to the com¬ 
mand of Odin when sent to summon the youthful 
Siegmund from the side of his beloved Sicg limit to the 
Halls of the Blessed. 
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CHAPTER XIXtHEL 


LokTa OfLprlnr 


H EL, goddess of death, was the daughter of 
Loki, god of evil, and of the giantess Angur- 
bode, the portendcr of ill. She came into the 
world in a dark cave in Jatun-heim together with the 
serpent lOrmungandr and the terrible I'enris wolf, the 
trio being considered as the emblems of pain, ain, and 
death. 

“ Now Loki «tne of ill d) I 

Men ud it'-Mt cim him ■till. 

Long tbill tile godi licpWt, 

Etc* fill Time bt 
Hit bus friud *k Aigti(l k * bill- 
While, deep in jottifthdis* mo*t fell, 

Arc Fcnrir f Serarni, and Dread Hd, 

Piin, Sir, beitlip hii children thr*-, 

Wrought up and chctiifseJ : thro them lie 
Tomencor of the world thill be.*" 

VittuUa ( y* C. J nnl 


In due time Odin became aware of the terrible brood 
which Lokt was cherishing and resolved, as wc have 
already aeen* to banish them from the face of the 
earth. The serpent was therefore cast into the sea, 
where bis writhing was supposed to cause the most 
terrible tempests ; the wolf Fenris was secured in chains, 
thanks to thr dauntless Tvr ; and Hcl or Hela. the 
goddess of death, was hurled into the depths ot Nid- 
ncim, where Odin gave her power over nine worlds. 

M Hdn into Niflhcim ihou threw'rE, 

And giT'it hef Hint uniaghte-J w^[]di la rme T 
A qufcn. fl-iiJ empire over ill the 

SAldff Di*d [Mettfaw Arwttf)* 


Hcfi Kinfr<fcnn in Ntfl-Iifim 

This realm, which was supposed to be situated under 



BEL'S KINGDOM IN NIFL HEIM 
the earth, could only be entered after i [sinful journey 
over the roughest roads in the cold, dark regions of the 
extreme North. The gate was so fir from all human 
*bode that even Her mod the swift, mounted upon 
Slcipnir, had to journey nine long nights ere he reached 
the river Gi&ll. This formed the boundary of Nifl- 
heim, over which was thrown a bridge of crystal arched 
with gold, hung on • single hair, and constantly 
guarded by the grim skeleton Modgud, who made 
every spirit pay a toll of blood ere she would allow it 
to pass. 

** Tfcf bridge of glu* hung tin a haw 
Thrown £i + er the. Hirer :c« rible p — 

The GiftlJ, boundary of HcL 
Nihere sfc* EUcdcn stood, 

Wa .iEing ED file* the toll blood,— 

A bujocq homblc lo lights 
FLahicu, with ihmiid jqd pail bnJj|hi." r 

€. 7wi). 

The spirits generally rode or drove across this bridge 
on the hones or in the waggons which had been burned 
upon the funeral pyre with the dead to serve that pur¬ 
pose, and the Northern races were very cartful to bind 
upon the feet of the departed a specially strong pair 
of shoes, called HcL shoes, that they might not suffer 
during the long journey over rough roads. Soon after 
the Giallar bridge was passed, the spirit reached the 
Iron wood, where stood none but bare and iron-leafed 
trees, and, passing through it, reached He I-gate, beside 
which the fierce, blood-stained dog Garm kept watch, 
cowering in a dark hole known as the Gntpa cave. 
This monster’s rage could only be appeased by the 
offering of a Hel-cske, which never failed those who 
(Lid ever given bread to the needy. 

“ Loud tup Oira 
Efcrcrv tic Gm^ %v*w." 

idd* f Tbtfft tr.y 

iir 
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Withut the the intenie cold and impene¬ 

trable dirkneia, was heard the seething of the gremt 
cauldron Hvergdmtr, the rolling of the glaciers in the 
Etinpr ind oihcr si trams of Hd* among which were 
the Leipter, by which solemn oaths were i worn, and 
the Slid, in whose turbid waters naked swords con¬ 
tinually rolled* 

Further on in this gruesome place was Elvjdner 
(mtscry)i the hall of the goddess Hcl, whose dish was 
Hunger. Her knife was Greed* 11 Idleness was the 
name of her min* Sloth of her maid. Ruin oi her 
threshold* Sorrow of her bed, and Conflagration of her 
curtain*/ 1 

m FA-riAnm wiA Hcli't hill. 

1 1 uis-nm ei, with irsultc wall + 

Horrible thu piUtc ull 1 

Hunger W11 hei ribk bare; 

W«ie, hs knife; her bed P Uw*p Cart i 
Aj^uiih ipttid her lent; 

Bleached bone* iiriyed each |ueit ; 

Plague i nd Fain me nn| their runca* 

M tag led with I>»pwr\ htfih lima 

Mticry and Afony 

E r *r in HdV ifade dull be J “ 

{J> C. 7 ****) 

This god dew had many different abodes for the 
guests who dally came to her, for she received not only 
pexjuren and criminals of all kinds, but also those who 
were unfortunate enough to die without shedding 
blood. To her realm also were consigned those who 
died of old age or disease — a mode of decease which 
was contemptuously called ** straw death." as the hedi 
of the people were generally of that material. 

" Temper'd turd by fro*t, 

Tempo: and toil t&cu nerve*, ihe mhu of tbme 
Wbw* unit terror *11 t bltvodlr dcilh." 

Tumim 



The 'Read to ValhaJIa 

Strain ftiliiHWi 












IDEAS OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


Idui of the Future Lite 

Although the innotent were treated kindly by Hel, 
end enjoyed a state of negative bliss, it is no wonder 
that the inhabitants of the North nhrank from the 
thought of visiting her cheerless abode. And while 
the men preferred, to mark themselves with the spear 
point, to hurl themselves down, from a precipice, or 
to be burned ere life was quite extinct, the women 
did not shrink from equally heroic measures. In the 
extremity of their sorrow, they did not hesitate to 
fling themselves down a mountain side, or fall upon 
the'swordB which were given them at their marriage, 
10 that their bodies might be burned with those whom 
they loved, and their spirits released to join them in 
the bright home of the godi. 

Further horrors, however, awaited those whose live* 
had been criminal or impure, these spirits being 
banished to Nastrond, the strand of corpses, where 
they waded in ice-cdd ttreama of venom, through a 
cave made of wattled rerjumts, whose poisonous fang* 
were turned towards them. After suffering untold 
agonies there, they were wished down into the cauldron 
Hvcrgelmir, where the serpent Nidhug ceased for a 
moment gnawing the root of the tree Yggdraatl to teed 
upon their bones. 

■* A hail rtmidiflf 
Psr from the m 
la S intAnd . 

lu diion *ft fletfthward smneJ, 

Ye&cnifrtifGpJ 
In ihiQV&h id apcTttittii 
iotwined a* that hjJl 
With *wptnli b-iL^k 
She theft aw w*Jin| 

The ilugfuJi iweimt 
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Blood (iiifttjr men 
And perjurer*. 

And kiin who I be ur beguile* 

Of muiker'i wii«. 

There NidBog tacit 
The »rp» of the dead.' 

Ui* (Th*t*t tr.y 

Pestilent* *ud Famine 

Hei herself was supposed occasionally to leave her 
dismal abode to range the earth upon her three-legged 
white horse, and in times of pestilence or famine, if * 
part of the inhabitants of a district escaped, she was 
said to use a rake, and when whole villages and pro¬ 
vinces were depopulated, as in the case of the historical 
epidemic of the Black Death, it was said that she had 
ridden with a broom. 

The Northern race* further fancied that the spirits 
of the dead were sometimes allowed to revisit the earth 
and appear to their relatives, whose sorrow or joy 
affected them even after death, as is related in the 
Danish ballad of Alger and Else, where a dead lover 
bids hi* sweetheart smile, so that his coffin may be 
filled with roses instead of the clotted blood drops 
produced by her tears,, 

" 1 Linen mtw, my food Sir Aagerl 
Drjirc:' bfidet;rotim, fell 1 i_nvc 
Iv to bijw how it |oa with thee 
In ihtt lafttjj pUot* the j^ravc.* 


■*+ 


Emy amt that ihv ti Myaicat, 
And in hippy in thy crumb 
Ate Eontly ([rivt’i rcceMei 
All with !rivH ol routs litifii, 


411 HTcrr time ibat, Sgve* them gricrat, 

Ami tiuiE *hcd ibe briny Sood* 

A.« my tontly |r*re * rescue* 

Filled with bLidt and laidbtiuiie blood/" 

BtJUdU A*gtt Ekt rr^ 


CHAPTER XX : >EG1R 


Tiif God ol lht Sea 


B ilSl LJES NiOri and Minin', who were both ocean 
divinities, the Otic representing the wa near the 
coast and the other the primeval ocean whence 
*11 things were supposed to have sprung, the Northern 
races recognised mother &ca*mler } called JE^ir ur HIer t 
who dwelt cither to the cool depths of’ his liquid realm 
or had his abode cm the Island oi Lessee, in the Catto 
gat, or Hlaeji. 


** be:icath the mu«f Juris, 

With cryiialliite ipicaJout, 

In tiiliint pindnifi 
U pnared the ■ca-gtxl'* home. 

More dialling then foam of ihr watei 
E« glimmered and gleamed thro' deep <avei 
I'Lc gli netting undi of in fltxn. 

Like wait plLul lake rippled o'e." 

VmlhtU* ( 7 , C. 7 #*j). 


jfjgir (the ses), like his brothers Kari (the air) and 
Loki (fire), is supposed to have Iwlonged to an older 
dynasty of the gods, for he ranked neither with the 
JEsir, the Vanas, the giants, dwarfs, or elves, but was 
considered omnipotent within bis realm. 

He was- supposed to occasion and quiet the great 
tempests which swept over the deep, and was generally 
represented as a gaunt old man, with long white f»card 
and hair, and chwlifce fingers ever clutching convul¬ 
sively. as though he longed to have all things within 
his grasp. Whenever he appeared above the waves, it 
was only to pursue and overturn vessels, and to greedily 
drag them to the bottom of the sea, a vocation in which 
he was thought to take fiendish delight. 
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The Goddts* Ran 

iEgir was nmied with hi* sister, the goddess Ran, 
whose name means " robber,” arid who was a* cruel, 
greedy, and insatiable as her husband, Her favourite 
pastime was to lurk near dangerous rock*, whither she 
enticed mariners, and there spread her net, her most 
prized possession, when, having entangled the men in 
its meshes and broken their vessels on the jagged cliffs, 
she would calmly draw them down into her cheerier 
realm. 

“ Itt rhe deep ki enu 
Bj cite founding iJusae, 

Ifi the djLiJhiinj wirti 

When ihe wild iiornii raai* 

In hej cold bemron 

bi the Northern fiord*, 

She brb and ihe gWcre* 

She jr.Mjii ami * he heunis, 

And tbe tprutli her turong net few bet prey ." 

Sary 

Ran was considered the goddess of death for all who 
perished at sea, and the Northern nations fancied that 
she entertained the drowned in her coral caves, where 
her couches were spread to receive them, ami where the 
meld flowed freely as in Valhalla. The goddess was 
further -iiippoied to have a great affection for gold, 
which was called the '* flame of the sea,'* and was used 
to illuminate her halls. This belief originated with the 
sailors, ind spring from the striking phosphorescent 

f leam of the waves. To win Ran's good graces, the 
iorthmea were careful to hide some gold atout them 
whenever any special danger threatened them on the 
Ka. 

w Goid T on mwLhtart ransKinf*, 

Paw'jfuL li tnA pt emn t i 
l U 



THE WAVES 

Who foe* empty* hind cd 
Down Iq tea-btLie Rati. 

Quid her kit*?* ts'iirt« usd 
fJesting htf cmbr-ii* is— 

Bui vet occin'i bride be- 
Troth with pnrett gold-” 

rilisi T*k* if ih* Nwrtk {R B 


The Tito 

/Egir and Ran had nine beautiful daughters, the 
Waves, or billow-maidens, whose snowy arms and 
bosoms, long golden hair, deep-blue eyes, and willowy, 
sensuous forms were fascinating in the extreme. These 
maidens delighted in sporting over the surface of their 
father’s vast domain, dad lightly in transparent blur, 
white, or green veils. They were very moody and 
capricious, however, varying from playful to sullen and 
apathetic m™ls, and *c times exciting one another 
almost to madness* tearing their hair and veils, flinging 
themselves recklessly upon their hard beds, the rocks, 
chasing one another with frantic haste, and shrieking 
aloud with joy or despair. But they seldom came oul 
to play unless their brother, the Wind, were abroad, 
ana according to his mood they were gentle and playful, 
or rough and boisterous. 

The Waves were generally supposed to go about tit 
triplets, and were often said to play around the ships of 
vikings whom they favoured, smoothing away every 
obstacle from their course, and helping them to reach 
speedily their goals. 

"And -^E=r'i rfniphaert, an bine teh diffct, 

The helm leap twnd. end urge it on lb flight.* 
fitiai T*Ut tf tU Hwth {it. B. 

tEgir’s Brewing Retdc 

To the Angio-Saxcmi the sea-god /Egir was known by 
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(he name of Eager, and whenever an lumauall y large wave 
came thundering towards the shore, the uilurs were 
wont to cry, as the Trent boatmen -still do, “ Look out, 
Eagor la coming ! *' He was abo known by the name 
of Hkr (the shelrerer) among the Northern nations, 
and of Gymir (the concealer), because be was always 
ready to hide things in the depths of his realm, and 
could be depended upon not to reveal the secrets 
entrusted to his care. And. because the waters of the 
sea were frequently said to seethe and hiss, the ocean 
was often called /Egir's brewing kettle or vat. 

The god’s two principal servants were Elde and 
Funfeng, emblem* of the phosphorescentc of the sea ; 
they were noted for their quickness and they in variably 
waited upon the guest* whom he invited to his banquet! 
in the depths of the sea. vUigir sometimes left his realm 
to v isit the jEsir in Asgard, where he was always royally 
entertained, and he delighted in Bragi’s many tales of 
the adventures and achievements of the gods. Excited 
by these narratives, as also by the sparkling mead which 
accompanied them, the god on one occasion ventured to 
invite the /Esir to celebrate the harvest least with him 
in Hiesey, where he promised to entertain them in bis 
turn. 


Thor and Hytair 

Surprised at this invitation, one of the gods ventured 
to remind iEgir that they were accustomed to dainty 
tare ; whereupon the god, of the sea declared that as far 
45 eating was concerned they need be in no anxiety, as 
he was sure that he could cater for the most fastidious 
appetites ; bur he confessed that he was not so confident 
about drink, as bis brewing kettle was rather small. 
Hearing this, Thor immediately volunteered to procure 
i suitable kettle, end set out with Tyr to obtain it. 


THOR AND HYM 1 R 

The two gods journeyed east at the Elivigar in Thor** 
goat chariot, and leaving this at the house ot the 
peasant Egil, ThiaM’s father, t hey wended their way on 
foot to the dwelling of the giant Hymir, who was 
known to own a kettle one mile deep and proper 
tionalcly wide, 

** There dwell) «ttw*rd 
Of Etiwgir 
The lit - wi*c Hyralf* 

Ai fceiraft etui, 

Mj fierce of nirod, 

A kctik owm* 

A Liratkin amLSf^ 

A mi cn depth,*" 

Ummit R4d*iThtffiwb 

Only the women were at home, however, and Tyr 
recognised in the elder—an ugly old hag with nine 
hundred heads—his own grandmother; white the 
younger, a beautiful young giantess, was, it appeared, 
flu mother, and she received her son and his companion 
hospitiihlv, and gave them to drink. 

Alter learning their errand, Tyr's mother bade the 
visitor* hide under some huge kettles, which rested upon 
a beam at the ended the halt, for her husband Hymir 
was very hasty and often slew his would-be guests with 
a single baleful glance. The gods quickly followed her 
advice, and no sooner were they concealed than the old 
giant Hymir came in. When his wife told him that 
visitors had come, he frowned so portentously, and 
flashed such a wrathful took towards their hiding-pkee, 
that the rafter split and the kettles fell with a crash, and, 
except the largest, were all dashed to pieces. 

" In ihiircn !lfw lb* |iih** 

A! the |a™h’i (lrtMi 
Tbc b*»nJ wti lw-: 

ilmlren in mo. 
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Biftt fccrtiu fell* 

But otil^ erne ef rhem, 

A hifd-himmmd cjLiEilroEt^ 

Whole tic ca!ilmn. H 

Znmmdr K*& {Thrp't ^,1 

The giant's wife, however prevailed upon her husband 
tc welcome Tyr and Thor, and he slew three oxen fox 
:hdr refection; but great was his dismay to see the 
thunder-god eat two of these for his supper. Mutter- 
ttig that he would hive to go fishing early the next 
morning to secure a breakfast for bo voracious a guest, 
the giant retired to rest, and when at dawn the next 
day he went down to the shone, he was joined by Thor, 
who said that he had come to help him. The giant 
bade him secure his own bait, whereupon Thor coolly 
slew his host’s largest ox, Hi min brio ter (heaven-breaker), 
ami cutting off its head, he embarked with it and pro¬ 
ceeded to row far out to sea. fn vain Hymir protested 
that his usual fishing-ground had been rcuchcri, and that 
They might encounter the terrible Micigard snake were 
they to venture any farther [ Thor persistently rowed 
on, until he fancied they were directly above this 
monster, 

** Oa ib< d»r* bottom of the great uJt like, 

ImpoKrued Uy the giant mite, 

With oatigh: fin lullen deep to break,* 

Otii/mv^Ugrr ( Pipit 1 fr,), 

Baiting his powerful hook with the ox head, Thor 
angled tor lOrmungandr, while the gunt meantime 
drew up two whales, which seemed to him to be enough 
for an early morning meal. He was about to propose 
to return, therefore, when Thor suddenly felt a jerk, 
and began pulling as hard aa he could, for he knew by 
the resistance of his prey, and the terrible storm created 
by its frenzied writhing*, that he had hooked the 
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Midgard snake. In his determined effort* to force the 
smite to rise to the surface, Thor braced his feet sc 
strongly against the bottom of die boat that he went 
through it and stood on the bed of the sea. 

After an indescribable struggle; the monster's temble 
venom-breathing head appeared, and Thor, seizing his 
hammer, was about to annihilate it when ihe giant, 
frightened by the proximity of lOrmutigandr, and fear’ 
ing lest the boat should sink and he should become 
the monster’s prey, cut the fishing-line, and thus allowed 
the snake to drop back like a stone to the bottom of 
the sea. 

* The knife prevsil*: firr Jtura hrntnh ( b e mm 
TS# -trpent,. ipcni with uil md 
Tu the botlcim wil agAiH** 

/ ffff I Fuijwfa Qikirmiir&itr [flifiif i ^ 

Angry with Hymir for his inopportune interference, 
Thor dealt him a blow with his hammer which knocked 
him overboard ; but Hymir, undismayed, waded ashore 
and met the god as lie returned to the beach. Hymir 
then took both whaler, hit spoil of the wa, upon hit 
back, to carry them to the house; and Thor, wishing 
also to show hw strength, shouldered boat, oan, and 
fishing tackle, and followed him. 

Breakfast being disposed of, Hymir challenged Thor 
to prove his strength by breaking his beaker; but 
although the thunder-god threw It with irresistible 
force against stone pillars and waits, it remained whole 
and was nor even bent. I n obedience to 3 whisper from 
Fyr’i mother, however, Thor suddenly hurled the 
vessel against the giant's forehead, the ontv substance 
tougher than itself, when it fell shattered to the ground 
Hymir, having thus tested the might of Thor, told him 
he could have the kettle which the two gods had come 
to icek, but Tyr tried to lift it in vain, and Thor could 
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raise it from the floor only after he had drawn his bell 
of strength to the very last hole. 

* Iff twicff mi fed 
To ctiotc the t<x»cE t 
Vet *t cash time 
S^>od *hr. keltic fji! 

Then Mfcjftfuhcc 
fir e!m? brim gniped it, 

A ml mdl dirtau^h 
Tie dwelling*! ftuor.** 

L*t */Him* (TuySi Sr.} 

The wrench with which he finally pulled it up did great 
damage to the giant’s house and his feet broke through 
the floor. As Tyr and Thor were departing, the latter 
with the huge pot clapped on his head in place of a hat, 
Hymir summoned his Brother frost giants, and proposed 
tha; they should pursue and slay their inveterate foe. 
Turning round, Thor suddenly became aware of their 
pursuit, and, hurling Mi^lnir repeatedly at the giants, 
he slew them all ere they could overtake him. Tyr 
and Thor then resumed their journey back to /Egir, 
carrying the kettle in which he was to brew ale for the 
harvest feast. 

The physiol explanation of this myth is, of course, 
« thunder storm (Thnr), in conflict with the raging 
sea (the Midgard snake), and the breaking up of the 
polar ice (Hymir's goblet and floor) in the heat of 
turamcr. 

The gods now arrayed themselves in festive attire 
ami proceeded joyfulR to Aigir's feast, and ever after 
they were wont to celebrate the harvest home in his 
coral caves. 

11 Them Via* ind mighty 

Of tmh inJ sJf,, iu j Aicrnii*— 

A^vmciiig with tiT* food** frdf, 

A fcriLkm mini* wi,— 


OTHER DIVINITIES OF THE SEA 

4 steading migbtj Odin, iwept 

Up w*vc-i*ura iiijr in raJiini aiareh w 
JMWfr (7 # C* Jmi 4 

Ual aired Divinities 

j£gir, m we have teen, ruled the «a with the help of 
the treacherous Kan. Both of these divinities were 
considered cruel by the Northern nations, who had 
much to suffer from the sea, which, surrounding them 
cm all sides, ran far into the heart of their countries 
through the numerous fiords, and often swallowed the 
ship of their vikings, with *U their warrior crews. 

Oilier DctLoJuo of die Sci 

Besides these principal divinities of the sea, the 
Northern nations bdteved in mermen and mermaids, 
and many stories are related of mermaids who divested 
themselves tor a brief while of swjui plumage or seal- 
garments, which they left upon the beach to be found by 
mortal* who were thu* able to compel the fair maidens 
to remain on land. 

" c ™* throsjjh ill* nwa whtn the fair hhmb ihunc 

( Drift c f the WAtr. tsd Jliaeu o 1 *ee) ; 

She nmc where J wilfctd <m the und* 

With i bsujt u Jighl mm t. bean icjj be. RB 

L t E. R. 

There were also malignant marine monsters known as 
Nicors, from whose name has been derived the pro¬ 
verbial Old Nick. Many of the lesser water divinities 
had fish tails j the females bote the name of Undines, 
and the males of StromkarU, Nixies, Necks, or Neckar! 

“ W*«e in d» nuritcbct boomeih the bittern, 

Sh icr the Soul-le*. mi with h» ghtitem, 

S \- mwditjliblt, ineDilltti inij fswie-^ 

Wad : * ha dotiiav. Nicker iht £oal-l«u.** 

Fr*w tiruMtr ftkmi Mmteripr. 

H 
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In the middle ages these Biter spirits were believed 
sometimes to leave their native streams, to appear at 
village dances, where the), were recognised by the wet 
hera of their garments. They often sac beside the 
flowing brook or river, playing on a harp, or singing 
alluring songs while combing our their long golden or 
green hair. 

“ Tkc NV-t here i hirp ih thr (k» f-Uyi, 

Anil memiitdcnt comb nut dicii pfcen bail iLwjti. 

And bic»ch here tfien lhiatmj nhiit cJalhtt" 

SwpiEu {KtitUk-.' -•*.) 

The Nixies, Undines, and Stromkarls were particularly 
gentle and lovable beings, and vrere very anJtious to ■ 
obtain repeated assurances of their ultimate salvation. 

Many stories are told of priests or children meeting 
them playing by a stream, and taunting them with 
future damnation, which threat never failed to turn 
the joyful music into pitiful wail*. Often priest nr 
children, discovering their mistake, and touched by 
the agony of their victims, would hasten back to the 
stream and assure the green-toothed water sprites of 
future redemption, when they invariably resumed their 
happy strains. 

“ Know you the Niiia, §?y msi twi 1 
Their cjei nt md ftecu ihtir luir— 

They lurt in ledgr ikaw." 

Mdditm. 

River Nymph* 

Besides Elf or Elb, the water sprite who gave its 
name to the Elbe River in Germany, the Neck, from 
whom the Ncckar derives its name, and old Father 

Rhine, with his numerous daughters (tributary streams), 

the most famous of all the lesser water divinities is the 
l^orclri, the siren maiden who sits upon the Lorelei 
< 0 * 
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LEGENBS OF THE LORELEI 
rock near $L Goar, on the Rhine, and whose alluring 
long has enticed many n mariner to death. I'hc legends 
concerning this siren are very numerous indeed, one ot 
the most ancient being as follow*: 

Legend* of (he Lorelei 

Lorelei was an immortal, b water nymph, daughter 
of Father Rhine; during the day she dwelt in the cool 
depths of the river bed, but late at night she would 
appear in the moonlight, sitting aloft upon a pinnacle of 
rock, in full view of all who passed up or down the 
stream. At times, the evening breeze waited some of 
the note* of her song to the boatmen's ears, when, 
forgetting time and place in listening to these enchanting 
melodics, they drifted upon the sharp and jagged rocks, 
where they invariably perished. 

H Above ihe nuitkn liiit'.k, 

A wotidmui farm, *nd fair; 

With jewdi briglu ihe pJiiEeih. 

Hti ihhting goldca knir: 

Wiih tamh of gptd ptr-pum si, 

The uil wiili. wof b«j£tjilr-J j 
A & Nu l burde n bun t(— 

Thai mdedy «J wilii 

N Titer bojuitLtn on tbe rim 

Lilli l6 site iong r I pell-bound; 

Oh 1 whit iliali him dclifcr 

Ftutu liangc? rhrsar'mjjg round ^ 

The wilcn desp bal e CJ tight tbesn. 

Bolll holt ini bcmnsm brarc ; 

Tii hatelej *i hiih brmifhi them 

Hcuuiii ihe fotffliiiB ware." 

iitTOi {8*)ci*r*i af«)l 

One person only if said to have seen the Lorelei 
close by This was a young fisherman from Obenresd, 
who met her every evening by rhe riverside* and spent 
a few delightful hours with her f drinking in her bouity 
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ind listening to her entrancing song. Tradition had it 
that era they pitted the Lorelei pointed out the places 
where the youth should cut his nets on the morrow— 
instruction* which he always obeyed, and which in¬ 
variably brought him success. 

One night the young fisherman was <-een going 
towards the river, but as he never returned search wa 
made Tor him. No due to his whereabouts being 
found, the credulous Teutons finally reported that the 
Lorelei had dragged him down to her coral caves that 
she might enjoy his companionship for ever. 

According to another version, the Lorelei, with her 
entrancing strains trnm the cragg v rocks, lured so many 
fishermen to a grave in the depths of Rhine, that an 
armed force was once sent at nightfall to surround and 
setae her. But the water nymph laid such a powerful 
sped upon the captain and hi* men that they could 
move neither hand nor foot. While they stood motion¬ 
less around her, the Lorelei divested her self of her 
ornaments, and cast them into the wave* below . then, 
chanting a spell, she lured the waters to the top of the 
crag upon which the was perched, and to the wonder of 
the soldiers the waves enclosed a sea-green chariot drawn 
by white-maned steeds, and the nymph sprang lightly 
into this and the magic equipage was instantly lost to 
view A few moments later the Rhine subsided to its 
usual level, the spell ww broken, and the men recovered 

E ower of motion, and retreated to tell how their efforts 
ad been bafBed. Since then, however, the Lorelei has 
not been seen, and the peasant* declare that she still 
resent* the insult offered her ami will never again leave 
her coral cave*. 


CHAPTER XXI: BALDER 


The Beat Loved 


T O Odin end Fringe, we arc told, were Horn twin 
sons as dissimilar in character and physical ap¬ 
pearance as it was passible for two children to 
be. Hodur, god of darkness, was sombre, taciturn, 
and blind, tike the obscurity of sin, which he was sup¬ 
posed to symbolise, while his brother Balder, the beau¬ 
tiful, was worshipped as (he pure and radiant god of 
innocence and light. From his snowy brow and golden 
locks seemed to radiate brim's of sunshine which glad¬ 
dened the hearts of gods and men, hy whom he was 
equally beloved. 


" Of all the wtln raun<2 Odie’t throne. 

Balder, the Betutiful, «lnne, 

The Sun-gad, iwJ, ind pure, and bright. 

Wat Sored by all, m mil tore light. 1 * 

t'MmJU ty. C. 7**,). 

The youthful Balder attained his full growth with 
marvellous rapidity, md was early admitted to the 
council of the gods. He took up his abode in the 
palace of Brddablik, whose silver roof rested upon 
golden pillars, and whose purity was such that nothing 
common or unclean was ever allowed within its pre¬ 
cincts, and here he lived in perfect unity with his young 
wife Sanna (blossom), the daughter of Nip (bud), a 
beautiful and charming goddess. 

The god of light was well versed in the science of 
runes, which were carved on his tongue ; he knew the 
various virtues of simples, one of which, the camomile, 
was called 11 Batder‘t brow,’* because its flower waa as 
immaculately pure as his forehead. The only thing 
hidden from Balder s radiant eyei was the perception of 
his own ultimate fate. 
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“Hit own botite 

Rrctdjblik, cm whine wbam ilildtf graved 
The cj]chifitentntj (hit incall the dead to life. 
For *iit he mu, and mu; curiorn iiu. 

Pottmet of rune*, *nJ lie*iin£ herb* lie knew ; 
Unliipp; I bat that ut he did not know, 

To keep hi i own life «*fe, and tee the urn." 

UtlJrr iW AtitUy 


Balder'* Drum 

As it was so natural for Balder tfie beautiful to be 
smiling and happy, the gotta were greatly troubled when 
on a thy they Began to notice a change in his bearing. 
Gradually the light died out of his blue eyes, a careworn 
look came into his face, and hie step grew heavy and slow. 
Odin and Frigga, weir? their beloved son’s evident de¬ 
pression, tenderly implored him to reveal the cause of 
hit silent grief. Balder, yielding at last to their anxious 
entreaties, confessed that his slumbers, instead of being 
peaceful and restful as of yore, had been strangely 
troubled of late by dark and oppressive dreams, which, 
although he could not clearly remember them when he 
awoke, constantly haunted him with * vague feeling of 
fear. 

H To tluc god hit dumber 
W*i soil afflicting; 

EJij ampidatu dreamt 
Seemed deputed,” 

Lrj if ftp** (T h* r f4?i JV,y 

When Odin and Frigga heard this, they were very 
uneasy, but declared that nothing would harm thetr 
universally beloved son. Nevertheless, when the anxious 
parents further talked the matter over, they confessed 
that they also were oppressed by strange forebodings, 
and, coming n last to believe that Balder’* life was 
really threatened, they proceeded to take measures to 
avert the danger. 

•f* 


THE V ALA'S PROPHECY 
Frigga sent her servant ': 1 in f/ery direction., with strict 
charge "to prevail upon all living creatures, ail plants, 
metals, stones—in fact, every animate and inanimate 
thing—to register a solemn vow not to harm Haider, 
All creation readily took the oath, for there was nothing 
on earth which did not love the radiant god. So the 
servants returned to Frijjg*. telling her that all had been 
duly sworn save the mistletoe, growing upon the o;:k 
stem at the gate of Valhalla, and this, they added, was 
such a puny, inoffensive thing that no harm could be 
feared from it 

* Os * eoune ihry molted; 

Tli*i ihrt would lead 

T* trtiy being. 

A mi ranee to nultctt, 

Stlder nert to lunn. 

All ipcciei iwore 
OiUii to tprre himj 
Frig; rceeiTed ill 
Their tom and compicti." 

;nn/i JWd* {Ti**p/t rr.)t 

Frigga now resumed her spinning in great content, 
for she felt assured that no harm could come to the 
child she loved above all. 

Tht Vila's Prophecy 

Odin, m the meantime, had resolved to consult one 
of the dead Vila or prophetesses- Mounted upon his 
eight-footed steed Sid pm r, he rode over the tremulous 
bridge BifrOst and over the weary road which leads to 
Giallar and the entrance of Nifl-heim, where, passing 
through the Helgate and hy the dug Garm, he penetrated 
into Hel'a dark abode. 

“Upon* [he km* ef tnf*n with tf-wd, 

Aa*l uddlci fctw ewLbltck need; 
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Down lhe ]riwmn£ itccp he rtxic, 

Thii I rmli io Heia'i drtif m!tkJb. m 

Dri. ttt *f OJrm (Grmjy 

Odin mw to his surprise that i feast was being spread 
in this dark realm, and that the couches had been 
corned with tapestry and rings of gold, » if some 
highly honoured guest were expected. But he hurried 
on without pausing, until he reached the spot where the 
Vais had rested undisturbed tor many a year, when he 
began solemnly to chant a magic spell and to trace the 
runes which had the power of raising the dead. 

" Thrice pronounc'd, in tecenn dread, 

Ta« thrilling wm ih*t hik« the d<-jd * 

Till from out the Win* (round 
Slowly breath’d * lullen inuri" 

Dtutu tf Oft* 

Suddenly the tomb opened, and the prophete^ slowly 
rose, inquiring who fad dared thus to trouble her long 
rest. Odin, not wishing her to know that he was the 
mighty father of god* and men, replied that he wai 
Vegtam, son of Valtam, and that he had awakened her 
to inq uire for whom Hd was spreading her couches and 
preparing a festive meal. In hollow tones, the pro* 
phetess confirmed all his fears by telling him that the 
expected guest was Balder, who was destined to he slam 
by Hodur, his brother, the blind god of darkness. 

“ Hodur will hither 
Hii j (origin brother und; 

He of BilJti will 

Tbe «U»tf be. 

And Odin’i ion 
Of life bere jre, 

Btr coinpuluon I hare spoken i 
Now I Will be silent." 

(TbrfiS, fr. j, 

I Jtrspitc the VuIVs evident reluctance to speak further, 


THE VALAIS PROPHECY 
Odin was not yet satisfied, and he prevailed upon her 
to tell him who would avenge the murdered god and 
call his slayer to account. For revenge and retaliation 
were considered as a sacred duty by the rices of the 
North. 

Then the prophetess told him, as Rossthiof had 
already predicted, that Hindi, the earth-goddess, would 
bear a son to Odin, and that Vali. as this child would 
be mmed, would neither wa_ih his face nor comb his 
hair until he had avenged upon Hod or the death of 
Balder. 

" Sa the tzretm ef lie wut f 
By Odin 1 * fierce tmhncc compest* 

A woaiJtoui boj thill Rtndi bear,, 

Who ne'er ikdl hr* n*ca heir, 

Nur waih bit Huge tti she ilreim, 

Nor *ce ihc mV* deponing heaim, 

Till ke an Hade?** *ur»c thill tstiik 

Flihinf cin the fim'ril pile/' 

J)rs*f+f tGr*y% 

When the reJuctmnt Vila had thus spoken, Odin next 
asked : Who would refuse to weep at Haider's death ? M 
This incautious question showed a knowledge of the 
future which no mortal could possess* and immediately 
revealed to the Vain the identity of her visitor* There- 
fore, refusing to speak another word s she sank back into 
the silence of the tomb, declaring that none would be 
able to lure her out again until the end of the world 
was come. 

■ Hie thee hence, md horn jg home, 

That netei ihall inquirer come 
To brcifc mj imn ilccp jgiin, 

Till Lol hi! bunt hii tenfold china ; 

Never, till tubiunaial flight 
Hu rcjaum'ii bet njattil tight ,: 

Till wnpt in. in mm hcdM, 

Sm*»tbi fabric ef tine warM * 

Dfitrxt §/ Odh (Grvjr). 
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Odin hiving teamed the decreet of Ortog (fate), 
which he knew could not He set aside, now remounted 
his steed, and sadly wended his way hack to As gird, 
thinking of the time, not far distant, when his Gloved son 
would no more be seen in the heavenly abodes, and whett 
the light of hi* presence would have vanished for ever. 

On entering Gbds-heim, however, Odin was some 
what reassured by the intelligence, promptly conveyed 
to him by Frigga, that all things under the sun, had 
promised that they would not harm Haider, and feeling 
convinced that if nothing would slay their beloved son 
he must surely continue to gladden gods and men with 
his presence, he cast care aside and resigned himself to 
the pleasure*, of the festive board, 

Th( Gcd* at Play 

The playground of the gods was situated on the 
green plain of Ida, and was called Idavold Here the 
gods would resort when in sportive mood, and their 
favourite game was to throw their golden disks, which 
they could cast with great skill. They had returned 
to this wonted pastime with redoubled zest since the 
cloud which had oppressed their spirits had been 
disperse! by the precautions of Frigga, Wearied at 
last, however, of the accustomed sport, they bethought 
them of a new game. They had learned that Balder 
could not be harmed by any missile, and so they 
amused themselves bv casting all manner of weapons, 
stones, etc., at him, certain that no matter how cleverly 
they tried, and how accurately they aimed, the objects, 
having sworn not to injure him, would either glance 
aside or fall short. This new amusement proved to be 
so fascinating that soon aJl the gods gathered around 
Balder, greeting catch new failure to hurt him with 
prolonged shout* of laughter. 
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THE DEATH OF BALDER 


The Dei ill of Balder 

These bursts of merriment excited the curiosity of 
Frigga, who me spinning in Feudal ir ; and seeing an 
old woman pats by her dwelling, -she hade Her pause 
and tell what the gods were doing to provoke such 
great hilarity. The old woman was none other than 
Loti in disguise, and he answered Frigga that the gods 
were throwing stone* and other missiles, blunt and 
sharp, at Balder, who stood smiling and unharmed in 
their midst, challenging them to touch him. 

The goddess smiled, and resumed her work, saying 
that it was quite natural that nothing should harm 
Balder, as all things loved the light, of which he was 
the emblem, and had solemnly sworn not to injure 
him, Loki, the persotiification of fire^ was greatly 
chagrined upon hearing this, for he was jealous nt 
Balder, the sun, who so entirely eclipsed him and who 
was generally beloved, while he was feared and avoided 
*3 much as possible ; but he cleverly concealed his 
vexation, and inquired of Frigga whether she were 
quite sure that ail objects had joined the league. 

Frigga proudly answered that she had received the 
solemn oath of all things, a harmless little parasite, the 
mistletoe, which grew on the oak near Valhalla's gate, 
only excepted, and this was too small and weak to be 
feared- This information was alt that Loki wanted, 
and bidding adieu to Frigga he hobbled off. As soon 
as he wa* safely out of sight, however, he resumed his 
wonted form and hastened to Valhalla, where, at the 
gate, he found the oak and mistletoe as indicated by 
Frigga. Then by the exercise of magic arts he imparted 
to the parasite a MX and hardness quite unnatural 
to it. 

From the wooden stem thus produced He deftly 

set 
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fashioned a shaft with which he hastened back to 
IJivold, where the gods were still hurling missiles at 
Balder, Hcxlur alone leaning mournfully against a tree 
the while, and taking no part in the game/ Carelessly 
Eoki approached the bund god, and assuming an 
appearance of interest, he inquired the cause of hit 
melancholy, at the same time artfully insinuating chat 
pride and indifference prevented him frorri participating 
in the sporL In answer to these remarks, Hodur 
pleaded that only his blindness deterred him from 
taking part in the new game, and when Lokt put the 
nmtleioe-’shaft in his hind, and led him into the midst 
of the circle, indicating the direction of the novel target, 
Hodur threw his shaft boldly. But to hb dismay, 
instead of the loud laitghtet which he expected, & 
shuddering try of horror fell upon his ear, for Bahkf 
the beautiful had fallen to the grouodp pierced by the 
fauJ mistletoe. 


^ So on the W lit Bulkier <Jcjd ; id maud 

pfiW*, **cs dan* *nd .eear* 
^ hich lii tht Gix& b spore hm d djj thrown 
m J'iiJer, whom no weapon pieretd ur tW*e i 
But in hii breut i:eod faed the ratal b^ufb 
w ^ ic h Accu*cr r 

1 e Hixfer, iuil ramiiing Hoder threw— 

<x»ut that alone bad RittW* life no duurn," 
Biidtr O/tJ {MstUftr 


In dire anxiety rhcgo,Is crowded around their beloved 
companion, but alas I life was quite extinct, and all 
their efforts to revi ve the fallen sun-god were unavail¬ 
ing. Inconsolable a; rheir loss, they now turned Angrily 
upon Hodur, whom they would there and then have 
slam had rhey not been restrained by the law of the 
g(*k that no wilful deed of violence should desecrate 
their peaLce-steada, The sound of cbdr Loud lamentation 
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brought the goddessea in hot haste to the dreadful 
scene, and when Frigga. saw that her darling ras dead, 
she passionately implored the gods to go to Nsfl-heim 
and entreat Hcl to release her victim, for the earth 
could not exist happily without him. 

Hcrmofs EtTisd 

Aa the road was rough and painful in the extreme, 
none of the gods would volunteer at first to go; but 
when Frigga promised that the and Odin would reward 
the messenger by loving him above all the .ffisir, Hcrmod 
signified bis readiness to execute the commission. To 
enable him to do so, Odin lent him Slcipnsr, and the 
noble steed, who was not wont to allow any but Odin 
upon his back, set off without demur upon the dark 
road *. rtich Im hoofs had beaten twice before. 

Meantime, Odin caused the body of Balder to be 
removed to Brcidablik, and hr directed the gods to go 
to the form and cut down huge pines wherewith to build 
t worthy pyre. 

* But mktm ibe God* were to the foml font* 

Htxmeti led Skigwk YaJhalli forth 
And Riddled Kj m; befure chit, Slcipnif braced 
Nfi me* Off h*n4 th*Ji Odin*' on :m lfaanc* 

On hn bfuj bd no ItMtt rider bore; 

Ye* dot it* dtnr he aAcmk] mt HtiiuoJ h i iiiic, 

Althing hn iKtfc p ind jlsd co be bturode, 
fcnewmg the God t hey w-nt to hui* Is if. 

But Hermsd liiouutcJ hini T iad udl f fifed 

in ilie ul:* up the dirt mitrmlM 

Which hmrxhci from the eoirh of Benu, *nd ireet 

AM dlj £ fthd daylight warned. *nd night an. 

And td Lkit nig hr he rude, tad journey'd kj, 

Kilte djri, nine toward she northern ice. 

Through reSItyi dcep-tngulpVd by rtMtitog; inotti 
And M the U«th mwn h* beheld ihe bridge 
Whir h ppiai *ntk pUtft irthti Gti*l + i ttitim* 

joj 
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Awl m iJie bridge j datniel wiu n’mj, aim’d, 

Id the ureight jicup, it tht further end, 

Where the read iauet be tween Killing re* Ik," 

BtltUf UiAd(M*itktw Jrtilj). 

The Funeral Pyrt 

^ hi 1c Her mod was ipeeding along the cheerless mad 
which Jed eo Nifl4icim, the gods liewed and carried 
down to the shore a vast amount of feel* which they 
piled upon the deck of Adder's dragon-ship, Hloghora, 
constructing an elaborate funeral pyre. According to 
custom, this was decorated with tapestry tunginga, 
garlands of flowers, vessel* and wspotii of all kinds, 
goEdcn rings, and countless objects of value, tre the 
immaculate corpse, richly attired, was brought and laid 
upon it. 

One by oitt, the gods now drew near to take a last 
farewell of their beloved companion,and as Nmni bent 
over him, her Joying heart broke, and she fell lifeless 
by his side. Seeing this, the god* reverently laid her 
beside her husband, that she might accompany hir» even 
m death ; and after they had dam his horse and hounds 
and twined the pyre with thorns, the emblems of sleep, 
Odin, last of the god*, drew near. 

In token of affection for the dead and of sorrow for 
hi* loss, all had lain their most precious possessions 
upon his pyre, and Odin, bending down, now added to 
the offerings his magic ring Dnupnir. It wa* noted 
by the assemlded gods that he was whispering in hi* 
dead son's ear, but none Here near enough to hear what 
word he said. 

These sad preliminaries ended, the gods now prepared 
to launch the ship, but found that the heavy load of 
fuel and treasures resisted their combined efforts and 
they could not make the vessel stir an inch. The 
mountain giants, witnessing the scene from afar, and 
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noticing their quandary, now drew near and »id that 
they knew of a giants* called Hyrrokin, who dwelt in 
JOtun-heiro, and was strong enough to launch the vessel 
without any other aid. The gods therefore bade one 
of the storm giants hasten off to summon Hyrrokin, 
and she soon appeared, mounted upon a gigantic wolf, 
which she guided by a bridle made of writhing snake*. 
Riding down to (hr -horc, the giantess dismounted and 
haughtily signified her readiness to give the required 
aid, if in the meantime the god* would take charge of 
her steed. Odin immediately despatched four of hi* 
maddest Berserkers to hold the wolf; hut, in spite of 
their phenomenal strength, they could not restrain the 
monstrous creature until the giantess had thrown it 
down and bound it fast. 

Hyrrokin, seeing that now they would be able to 
manage her refractory steed, strode along the strand to 
where, high up from the water’s edge, lay Balder* 
mighty ship Rmghurn. 

** Severn? till irtd ftrar c«tended 
On the grut the veaid'i keel; 

High mbure it, {111 «cd Jploldtd, 

Koic the a jmc-Kcid fcrocioiu 
With iu cteit ttf ■tec!." 

TU tfKirj- Okf{L,wifi&a), 

Setting her shoulder against its stern, with a supreme 
effort she sent it with a. rush into the water. Such was 
the weight of the mass, however, and the rapidity with 
which it shot down into the sea, that the earth shook as 
if from an eattliquaJte, and the rollers on which the 
t hip glided caught fife from the friction. The un¬ 
expected shock almost caused the gods to lose their 
balance, and this so angered Thor that he raised hi* 
hammer and would have slain the giantess had he not 
been restrained by his companions. Easily appeased, as 
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usual—for Thor’s temper, although quickly roused, 
* u evanescent—he now boarded the vessel once more 
to consecrate the funeral pyre with hti sacred hammer. 
As he was pertorming this ceremony, the dwarf Lit 
provokingly stumbled into his way, whereupon Thor, 
who had not entirely recovered his equanimity, kicked 
him into the fire, which he had just kindled with a 
thorn, and the dwarf vu burned to ashes with the 
bodies of the divine pair. 

The great ship now drifted out to sea, and the flames 
from the pyre presented a magnificent spectacle, which 
1 E rc * ler ffloty with every passing moment, 
until, when the vessel neared the western horizon, it 
seemed as if sea and sky were on fire. Sadly the gods 
watched the glowing ship and its precious freight, 
iiiml suddenly it plugged into the waves# and disap* 
priced ; nor did they turn aside and return to Asgacd 
uniil the last spark of light had vanished, md the 
world, in token cif mourning for Balder the good, was 
enveloped in a mantle of darkness. 

* Soon «itk a ran mf row the mighif in, 

*«* d* p*fc cw-iied; tad W-cea iJit fnp 
™*Tf T 1 **** 1 ^! tragne* of flame ihot am, *ud kjpi 
Culiiai m J dining, Mfher n until i hsf iici'd 
TVie wmenil of the pile, die dud. the *mtp 
Aftd lie ihc ihnvciljrtg utli; bul llill the ihip 
I) ™ TEO her hull mih fire, 

Aa 4 Lhcgodi Hood tipoo the b«i-h, id filed \ 

A nd w riilf I hey fixed, lire Jlln Weal lund down 
rt 'fipt ica* And ni^ht -Gil]ic on, 

I hca the rrifid fell with tight, mi ihcfe wi* cajirt - a 
Blit thruqgk iht dui they wiith'd the buying ikip 
Still carried tfer The dkiinl waters on 
^Afihcj md Ciether. like in eye ui fire 
^1 iboudd in (lit fit dulntm^ BiHcr l i file; 
hi*i fitintef!, ii the but* eon Mgh it Hired; 

The E-wiia «c» cammed, ±*k ckoked ike pile. 

And I 3 f m 1 4 «U 7 iK| winter him* 

JOB 
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A eh ITT* A 1*% fill Eng, cuLf 1 t of ipu n — 

Sjll t with a ihuvrcr .if rpirib, the pIJ£ fell. in* 
Reddening ih r. ui non rut; arid aU w« djiri ” 
JUI&f 


Hfrflflod'fi Quest 

Sadly the gods entered Asgard, where no sounds of 
merriment or feasting greeted the ear, for all hearts 
were tilled with anxious concern for the end of all 
things which was felt to he imminent. An J truly the 
thought of the terrible himbul*winter, which was to 
herald their death, was one well calculated to disquiet 
the gods. 

Frigga alone cherished hope, and the watched 
anxiously for the return of her messenger, Hcrmod the 
swift, who, meanwhile, had ridden over the tremulous 
bridge, and along the dark He!-way, until, on the tenth 
night, he had crossed the rushing tide of the river 
Here he was challenged hv .Mtklgud. who 
inquired why the Gialkr-bridge trembled more ben rath 
his horse’s tread than when a whole army passed, and 
asked why he, a living rider, was attempting to pene¬ 
trate into the dreaded realm ot He). 

" Who art theu on thy black and lit tj hoK, 

Under wfrmc ih* bridge o'er GtaH'f rife.am 
{tumble.* rod <h*k« t Tell me thy nsc and Htricrt 
But jrefltrawrtn Jive ircH>pi ciI pin'd by. 

Bound tin their way below ics Hcb i realm* 

Kqi ihook i be hndge m much n ibou airme. 

And iHdu hut flesJi and kolimf cn iby 
Like men who lime* and di»w the *ir; 

Nor loak'it ihiju pule rod w*n f like min dccewd, 

Sirjii bound lwU^ t nij diily pan w here .* 1 

fiildJtr Dttj Jj-kaU). 

Hcrmod explained to Modgud the reason of his 
coming, and, having asccrtainctT that Balder and Ninna 
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hat! ridden over the bridge before him, he hastened on, 
until he came to the gate, which rose forbiddingly before 

him. 

Nothing daunted by this barrier, Her mod dismounted 
on the smooth ice, and tightening the girths of his 
saddle, remounted, and burying his spurs deep into 
Slcipnir's sleek tides, he put him to a prodigious leap, 
which landed them safely on the other side ol Hel-gate. 

* Then ce 5a h* journey’d o'er the field* of see 
Still north, until he net • itrerdting wall 
Barring hti wjv, md id the wiH i grxie. 

Then he dmnaofiwt jjiJ drewr righi ihc ginki. 

On the imapth IC t* of Slcipntt, OtEm'i haree, 

\b 4 ffluie him !±iji the gme, jui cime within," 

Dad (Itodw Jrmtfy 

Riding onward, Hermod came at last to Hd's banquet- 
ing-hiill, where he found Balder, pale and dejected, 
lying upon a couch, his wife Nanna beside him, gating 
fixedly at a beaker of mead, which apparently be had no 
heart to quaff. 

The Co edit tea oi Balder'a Release 

In vain Hermod informed his brother that he had 
come to redeem him : Balder shook his head sadly, 
saying that he knew he must remain in his cheerless 
abode until the last day should come, but he implored 
Hermod to take Nanna back with him, as the home of 
the shades was no place for such a bright and beautiful 
creature. But when Nanna heard this request she 
clung more closely to her husband’* side, vowing that 
nothing would e.tr induce her to part from him. and 
that she would stay with him forever, even in N'ig-hcim, 
The long night was spent in close conversation, ere 
Hermod sought Hel and implored her to release Balder, 
The churlish goddess listened in silence to his request 
si* 



IfcTrntii] twftwr HflJt 
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THE RETURN OF HERMOD 
and declared finally that she would allow her victim to 
depart provided that all things animate and inanimate 
would show their sorrow for his loss by shedding 
tears. 

“ Come then ! if Balder *ti M dear beloved. 

And iho U trot, and tuch a Ion it Hearen'i— 

Hear, how o Have* m*j Sillier be re*toted. 

Show me through ill the world th± tinu qf g def! 

Piili but one livnj to griere, here Balder nop* 1 
Let ill (hat Utgi j nd njorei rjpo'j (be earth 
Weep bin:, and all that :i with out life weep; 
l^ct Goda» men, brurei, bcnccp him; plant! and nonei. 

So ihall 1 know (he Ion «u dew indeed. 

And bend my hurt, and give him beck (o Hearts.* 

Btidtf Otti {Mti&ti* JnttUy 

This answer was full of encouragement* lor all Nature 
mourned the lo.ss of Balder, and surely there was 
nothing in all creation which would withhold the tribute 
of a tear. So Hcrmod cheerfully nude his way out of 
Hel’s dark realm, carrying with him the ring Draupnir, 
which Balder sent back to Odin, an embroidered carpet 
from Narnia for Friyga, and a ring for Full a. 


The Return of Her mod 

The assembled gods crowded anxiously round 
Hcrmod as soon as he returned, and when he had 
delivered hit messages md gilts, the JE sir sent heralds 
to every part of the world to bid all things animate and 
inanimate weep for Balder. 

“ Gd quickly forth through ill the world, ind pray 
All liiiag itid trnlmftf iht&gt ro w rep 
£U]cUf« if hjpl j be miy thm be wan 1 11 

BsliJr Dic 4 ArxiLt). 

North, South, East and West rode the heralds, and 
as they passed tears fell from every plant and tree, to 
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that the ground was saturated v.kh moisture, and metal* 
and dories, despite their hard hearts, wept too. 

The way at last led hack to Asgard, and by the road¬ 
side was. a dark cave, tn which the messengers saw, 
crouching, the form of a giantess named Thok, whom 
some mythologies suppose to have been Loki in dis¬ 
guise. When she was called upon to died a tear, she 
mocked the heralds and fleeing into the dark recesses 
of her cave, she declared that no tear shnuhi fall from 
her eyes, and chat, for all she cared, Hd might retain 
her prey for ever. 

" That ibe wcepttli 
WUb drj icm 
F« BaUd**'* Atnh— 

Ncjthct tn life, not yd in Acsth, 

Give fee me ghdncti. 

Let Hd keep ber prey. 1 * 

RfJtr FlU (ffwfr'j wtrdmti 

M soon as the returning messengers arrived in Award, 
the gods crowded round them to learn the result of 
their mission ; hut their faces, all a^low with the joy 
of anticipation, grew dirk with despair when they heard 
that one creature had refused the tribute of tears, where¬ 
fore they would behold Balder in Asgard no more. 

■* 8atdcr, th* Beautiful, ilull nc'u 
From Hal mvn to upper air 1 
BeEfjycil by Luii, ncrut btiuycd. 

The priianer of l >cj ;h ii miilts 
Ne'e? thill be f *apct ibe |of desra 
Till fill] Ri^tLii.jk be come 3 * 

|7 C K 

Vail the Avenger 

The decree* of fate hid not yet been fully consum- 
mated, and the final act of the tragedy remains to be 
briefly stated, 
art 


THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE STORY 
We have already seen how Odin succeeded after 
many rebuffs in securing the consent of Kinds to their 
union, and that the son born of this marriage was 
destined to avenge the death of Balder. The advent 
of this wondrous infant now took place, and Vali the 
Avenger, as he was called, entered Asgard on the day 
of his birth, and on that very same day he slew Hodur 
with an arrow from a bundle which he seems to have 
carried for the purpose* Thus the murderer of Balder, 
unwitting Instrument though he was, atoned for the 
crime with hi* blood, according to the code of’ the true 
Norseman, 

The Signification of the Story 

The physical explanation of this myth ss to be found 
either in the daily setting of the sun (Balder), which 
sink* beneath the western waves, driven away by dark¬ 
ness (Hodur), or in tht ending of the short Northern 
summer and the long reign of the winter Season* 
“ Bolder represents the bright and dear summer, when 
twilight and daylight kiss each other and go hand in 
hand in these Northern latitudes.” 

“ BildcA Fjttt of the van x ra*rfc f 
hcirtii fed ffriuciht 
Vet, ioq>c titer ie* (ait hint spark* 

Darkly rhea Hodcr retejieEk.” 

Taitt 9/ A NmM (£ ff. 

** His death bv Hodur is the victory of darkness ore 
light, the darkness of winter over the light of summer; 
and the revenge by Vali is the breaking forth of new 
light after the wintry darkness," 

Loki, the fire, is jealous of Balder, the pure light ot 
heaven, who alone among the Northern gods never 
fought, but was always ready with words of conciliation 
and pea ce. 

“I 
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m Bst from ihf lip*, O BaUer, ojpht «r da j m 
Hctrd no one ctct *n injunoa* wwd 
Ti* God 1ST Herat bttS thou tcpmi hmtk 
Tint others li bon ring id cumpoit their fcnwii. ’ 

B*Utr Dr*d { Strutt/^, 

The tears shed by ill things for the beloved god art 
symbolical of the spring chaw, setting in after the hard¬ 
ness and cold of winter, when every tree and twig, and 
even the stones drip with moisture ; Thole (coal) alone 
shows no sign of tenderness, as the is buried deep 
within the dark earth and needs not the light of the 
•un. 

" And *1 ta mow, when ifce frwr breiit up, 

At winter i end, btfore tht ipring heguu, 

And * w*im wcit wind blgm, »itil «h*w kii in— 

After in hour > dripping until it htiid 
In ill the (ortin, and the left itrewn mow 
Uadet the trsn it dibbled thick with hole*. 

And from the bough* the it>o» loidi .huffle dtn»« ; 

And, m fieldi tloping to the *ouih, dark ploci 
Of gnu peep oat imid isrmimdmg «now. 

And widen, md the pauutb Kean t* glad— 

So throagh the wmiii *v*> heard • dripping none 
OF all things Keeping to bring fidder back; 

And there fell joy upon the Gtxii 10 hear.’* 

Sd/Jtf Dtij [Struha Art ill). 

From the depths of ihcir underground prison, thr 
sun (Balder) and vegetation (Narnia) try to cheer 
h«ve:i (Odin) and earth (Friggs) by sending them the 
ring Draupnir, the emblem of fertility, and rhe flowery 
tapestry, symbolical of the carpet of verdure which will 
again deck the earth and enhance her charms with its 
beauty. 

The ethical signification of the myth is no teas beau¬ 
tiful, for Balder and Hodur are symbols of the con¬ 
flicting forces of good and evil, while Loki impersonates 
the tempter, 

«U 
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M Rut ij» eich human mjuI wt find 
Tbit itighi'i dark Hade;, 8il<Wi brother blind, 
li bom *mi nittih itrong *• he : 

For Mind ii «»V cn| bom, ■* bear cab* be. 

Night it the ekut of eril; but «ll goiwi 

«« tlwl ttt ibiniirg gjnncnti lined. 

The butj Lake. 'etnpter from oe old, 

Still ftirwiid tre;uii in c snoot, *tid d«ih bold 

The Mini one'* murder hand, whoa: quiet-liuticb’d ipt*T 
Pieitejh r mine Balder'* brent, that *nn of V*Ehai’i tphcfr ' " 
rithg Tltri it At Jitrth {R. B. Jndmtm). 

The Worship cl Bolder 

One of the most important festivals was held at the 
summer solstice, or midsummer's eve, in honour of 
Balder the good, for it was considered the anniversary of 
hi* death and of his descent into the lower world. On 
that day, the longest in the year, the people congregated 
out of doors, made great bonfires, and watched the sun, 
which in extreme Northern latitudes barely dips beneath 
the horizon ere it rises upon a new day. From mid¬ 
summer, the days gradually grow shorter, and the sun's 
rays less warm, until the winter solstice, which was 
called the *' Mother night/’ as it was the longest night 
in the year. Midsummer’s eve, once celebrated in 
honour of Balder, is now called St John’s day, that 
saint having entirely supplanted Balder the good. 
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CHAPTER XXII: LOKI 


The Spirit af E?ii 



indent Northern nations hid another type of sit^whom 
they called Loki also, and whom we luve already seen 
under many different aspects. 

In the begi nning, Loki was. merely the personification 
of the hearth fire and of the spirit of life. At first a 
god, he gradually becomes "god and devil com¬ 
bined/' and ends in being held in general detestation as 
an exact counterpart of the medieval Lucifer, the 
prince of lies, M the originator of deceit, and the back¬ 
biter '* of the JE'sIt, 

By some authorities I/>ki was said to he the brother 
of Odin, but others assert that the two were not related, 
but had merely gone through the form of swearing 
blood brotherhood common in the North. 


- Odttt I dwt ihao mnrcnbcf 
W hrti w* in eirlj dijt 
EUcodcd our blood L^dher I 
When ?p mic brar 
Thtiu did f ic rrfsrt 

Unlcta to bflti.1 'iWAi ofecil t " 


l/i EM* tr.l 


Loirs Charterer 

While Thor is the embodiment of Northern activity, 
Lolti rcpntscnis recreation, and the dose companion-* 
ship early established between these two pods shows 
very plainly soon our anecsiore realised that both 
were necessary to the welfare of mankind* Thor is 
ever busy and ever in earnest, hut Loki makes fun of 
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everything, until at last his love of mischief lead* him 
entirely astray, and he loses all Jove for goodness ami 
becomes utterly selfish and malevolent 

He represents evil in the seductive and seemingly 
beautiful form in which it parades through the world. 
Because of this deceptive appearance the gods did not 
at first avoid him, but treated him as one of themselves 
in all good-fellowship, taking him with them wherever 
they went, and admitting him not only to their merry¬ 
makings, but also to their council hall, where, unfor¬ 
tunately, they too often listened to his advice. 

As we have already seen, Loki played a, prominent 
part in the creation oi man, endowing him with the 
power of motion, and causing the blood to circulate 
freely through his veins, whereby he was inspired with 
passions. As personification of fire as well as of mis¬ 
chief. Loki (lightning) is often seen with Thor (thunder), 
whom he accompanies to Jotun-hetm to recover his 
hammer, to Utgard-LokiT castle, and to Geiirod's 
house. It is he who steals FreyTs necklace and Sifa 
hair, and betrays Idun into the power of Thiassi; and 
although he sometimes gives the gods good advice and 
affords them real help, it is only to extricate them from 
some predicament into which he has rashly inveigled 
them. 

Some authorities declare that, instead of making part 
of the creative trilogy (Odin, Hoenir, and Lodur or 
Loki), this god originally belonged to a pre-Odinic race 
of deities, and was the son of the great giant Fornjotnr 
(Ymir), his brothers being Kari (air) and Hlcr (water), 
and his iister Ran, the terrible goddess of the sea. Other 
mythologists, however, make him the son of the giant 
Farbauti, who has been identified with Bcrgclmir, the 
sole survivor of the deluge, and of Laufeia (leafy isle) 
or Nal (vessel), his mother, thus stating that hi* con¬ 
st? 
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neclion with Odin was only that of the Northern oath 
of good'fellowship, 

Loki (fire) first married Glut (glow), who bore him 
two daughters, Lvtsa (embers) and Einmyria (ashes) ; it 
is therefore very evident chat Norsemen considered him 
emblematic of the hearth-fire, and when the flaming wood 
crackle* on the hearth the goodwives in the North are 
still wont to say that Loki is heating his children. 
Besides this wife, Loki is also said to have wedded the 
giantess Angur-boda (the anguish-boding), who dwelt 
iri jdtun*heim, and who, as we have alrcadj seen, bore 
him the three monster*: Hcl ( goddess of death, the 
Mid gird snake lOrmungandr, and the grim wolf 
Fenri*, 

** Loki begat the waif 
With Argot'bod r * 

$>«»*/. UU {TktrfS) W'V 


Sigyn 

Loki 1 * third marriage was with Sigyn, who proved a 
most loving and devoted wife, and bone him two sons, 
Narve *nd Vjdi, the latter a namesake of the god who 
avenged Balder. Sigyn was always faithful to her 
husband, and did not forsake him even after he had 
definitely been cast out of Asgard and confined in the 
bowels of the earth. 

As Loki wa« the embodiment of evil in the mind* of 
the Northern rates, they entertained nothing but fear of 
him, built no temples to his honour, offered no sacrifices 
to him, and designated the most noxious weeds by his 
n a me. The q uiveri ng, o verheat cd atmosphere of s um mer 
was supposed to betoken his presence, for the people were 
then wont to remark that Loki was sowing his wild oats, 
and when the sun appeared to be drawing water they 
said Loki was drinking. 

The story of Loki i* so inextricably woven with that 

lit 


SKRYMSU AND THE PEASANTS CHILD 
of the other gods that most of the myths relating to 
him have already been told, and there remain hut two 
episodes of his life to relate, one showing his better side 
before he had degenerated into the arch deceiver, and 
the other illustrating how he finally induced the gods to 
defile their peace-steads by wilful murder. 

SJet?malt the Peasant's Child 

A giant and a peasant were playing a game together 
one day (probably a game of chess, which was a favourite 
winter pastime with the Northern vikings). T ncy of 
course hud determined to play for certain stakes, and 
the giant, being victorious, won the peasant’s only son, 
whom he said he would come and claim on the morrow 
unless the parents could hide him so cleverly that he 
could not he found. 

Knowing that such a feat would be impossible for 
them to perform, the parents fervently prayed to Odin 
to help them, and in answer to their entreaties the god 
came down to earth, and changed the boy into a liny 
grain of wheat, which he hid in an tar of grain in the 
midst of a large field, dedaring that the giant would 
not be able to find him. The giant Skrymsli, however, 
possessed wisdom far beyond what Odin imagined, and, 
failing to find the child it home, he strode off imme¬ 
diately to the field with hi* scythe, and mowing the 
wheat he selected the particular ear where the boy was 
hidden. Counting over the grains of wheat he was 
about to lay his hand upon the right one when Odin, 
hearing the child’s cry of distress, snatched the kernel 
out of the giant’s hand, and restored the boy to his 
parents, telling them that he had done all in his power 
to help them. But as the giant vowed he had been 
cheated, and would again claim the boy on the morrow 
unless the parents could outwit him, the unfortunate 

«• 
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peasants now turned to Hoenir for aid. The god heard 
them graciously and changed the hoy info a fluff of 
down, which he hid in the breast of a swan swimming 
in a pond dose by. Now when, a few minutes later, 
Skrymsli came up, he guessed what had occurred, and 
seizing the swan, he bit off its neck, and would have 
swallowed the down had not Hoenir waited it away 
from his lips and out of reach, restoring the boy safe 
and sound to his parents, but telling them t hat he could 
not further aid them* 

Skrymsli warned the parents that he would make a 
third attempt to secure the child, whereupon they 
applied in their despair to Loki, who carried the boy 
out to sea, and concealed him, is i tiny egg, in the roe 
of a flounder. Returning from his expedition, Loki 
encountered the giant near the shore,and seeing that he 
was bent upon a fishing excursion, he insisted upon 
accompanying him. He felt somewhat uneasy lest fne 
terrible giant should have seen through his device, and 
therefore thought it would he well for him to be on the 
spot in case of need. Skrymsli baited his hook, and 
was more or less successful in his angling, when suddenly 
he drew up the identical flounder in which Loki had 
concealed hi* flttle charge. Opening the fish upun hi* 
knee, the giant proceeded to minutely examine the roc. 
until he found the egg which he was seeking. 

The plight of the boy was certainly perilous, but Loki, 
watching hi* chance, snatched the egg out of the giant's 
grasp, and transforming it again into the child, he in¬ 
structed him secretly to run home, passing through the 
boathouse on his wav and dosing the door behind him. 
The terrified boy did as he was told immediately he 
found himself on land, and the giant, quick to observe 
his flight, dashed after him into the boathouse. Now 
Loki bad cunningly placed a sharp spike iu such a post- 


THE GIANT ARCHITECT 
tion that the great head of the giant ran full tilt against 
it. and he sank to the ground with ■ groan, whereupon 
Loki, seeing him helpless, cut off one of his legs. 
Imagine the god's dismay, however, when he «w the 
pieces join and immediately knit together, But Loki 
was a master of guile, and recognising this as the work 
of magic, he cut off the other‘leg. promptly throwing 
flint arid steel between the severed limb and trunk, and 
thereby hindering any further sorcery. 1 he peasants 
were immensely relieved tt> find that their enemy was 
slain, and ever after they considered Loki the mightiest 
of all the heavenly council, for he had delivered them 
effectually from their foe. while the other gods had lent 
only temporary aid. 

Tbt GluqI Architect 

Notwithstanding their wonderful bridge BlfrOst. the 
tremulous way, and the watchful ness of Heimdall, the 
gods could not feel entirely secure in Asgard, and were 
often fearful lest the frost giants should make their way 
into Asgard, To obviate this possibility, they finally 
decided to build an imprcgnahle fortress ; and while 
they were planning how this could be done, an un¬ 
known architect came with an offer to undertake the 
construction, provided the gods would give him sun, 
moon, and Frey a, goddess of youth and beauty, « 
reward. The gods were wroth at so presumptuous an 
offer, but when they would have indignantly driven ihe 
Stranger from their presence, Loki urged them to imike 
a bargain which It would be impossible for the stranger 
to keep, and so they final I v told the architect that th* 
guerdon should be his, provided the fortress were 
finished in the course of a single winter, and that he 
accomplished the work with no other assistance than 
that of his horse SvedLlfare. 
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“To Aijpri eime m architect, 

Anil cutte afcrtd m met*— 

A uufclc high 
Which ihoald ddy 
Deep loiiirs gt:ik wd fiaiit n:d; 

And Uui wily tompmti raade : 

F*tr Fieyit with iha Moon and $un P 
Ai ptk* she fimtm btinf done-"’ 

The unknown architect agreed eo these seemingly 
impossible conditions, and immediately set to work, 
hauling ponderous block* of stone by ni^ht, building 
during the day* and progressing so rapidly that the 
gods began to feel somewhat anxious. Ere long they 
noticed that more than half the labour was accomplished 
by the wonderful steed Sv add fare, and when they ^w, 
near the end of winter, that the work was finished save 
only one portal, which they knew the architect could 
easily erect during the night : 

“ Hoirof »sd ft*r %ht gqdi be*fift 
Fidlihed i!num the cailk itood I 
In three Jiyi more 
The wwt b* e’et i 

Then muii thej mtfce that etfnimi |Ood| 

And pjt the swfbl cUht* 

F*MsJk {J C. Jma\ 


Terrified lest they should be called upon to part, not 
only with the sun And moon, but also with Freya, the 
personification of the youth and beauty of the world, 
the gods turned upon Loki, and threatened to kill him 
unless he devised some mean* of hindering the architect 
from finishing the work within the specified, time, 

Loki's cunning proved once more equal to the situa¬ 
tion, He waited until nightfall of the final day, when, 
as Svadttfare passed the fringe of a forest, painfully 
dragging one of the great blocks of stone required tot 
tn 


LOKI’S LAST CRIME 

the termination of the work, he rushed out from a dark 
glade in the guise of a mare, and neighed to invitingly 
that, in a trice, the horse kicked himself free of his har¬ 
ness and ran after the mare, closely pursued by his angry 
master. The marc galloped swiftly on, artfully luring 
horse and master deeper and deeper into the forest 
shades, until the night was nearly gone, and it was no 
longer possible to finish the work. The architect was 
none other than a redoubtable Hrim-thurs, in disguise, 
and he now returned to Asgard in ■ towering rage at 
the fraud which had been practised upon him. Assum¬ 
ing his wonted proportions, he would have annihilated 
the gods had not Thor suddenly returned from a journey 
and slain him with his magic hammer Midlnir, which he 
hurled with terrific force lull in his face. 

The gods had saved themselves on this occasion only 
by fraud and by the violent deed of Thor, and these 
were destined to bring great sorrow upon them, and 
eventually to secure their downfall, and to hasten the 
coming of Ragnarak. Loki, however, felt no remorse 
for his part, and in due time, it is said, be became the 
parent of an eight-footed steed called Sleipmr, which, as 
we have seen, was Odin's favourite mount. 

*' But Sleiyair he bcgti 
Will) Sndilikri," 

ity tfhjMdU {Thrft't tr,). 

Loki performed so many evil deeds during his career 
that he richly deserved the title of “ arch deceiver" 
which was given him. He was generally hated for his 
subtle malicious ways, and for an inveterate habit of 
prevarication which won for him also the title of 
'* prince of lies.” 

Loti's last Crime 

Loki's last crime, and the one which filled his measure 
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of Iniquity, was to in luce Hodur to throw the fatal 
mistletoe at Balder, whom he hated merely on account 
of hit immaculate purity. Perhaps even this crime 
micht have been condoned had it not been for hts 
obduracy when, in the disguise of the old woman Thok, 
he Vr*as cslkd upon EG si led, j t^ar for Bolder- Hi§ 
action on this occasion convinced the gods that nothing 
hut evil remained within him, and they pronounced 
unanimously upon him the sentence Of perpetual 
banishment from AsgariL 


ffigir'* Banquet 

To divert the gods' sadness and make rhsm, tor a 
short time, forget the treachery of Lx>ki and the loss of 
Balder, iEgir, god of the sea, invited them to partake 
of a banquet in his coral caves at the bottom of the 

« Ncrt*, lUtiife iFl* rchIj' crief 

And bring ihuir m<junung ionic idid. 
hrym COttl care 1 
'Neatfc Ot*^u wiM^ 

Mjjhiy King jE|[ir 
|nYiuc iHi 
To foliral 
In Hhmtft h*li; 

That, tho' fo? Balder cTcry fn« 

W» gfienng 
He might fcrtgti 

*-*»■ «■ — ■■ (rin "‘" r *?,/•■«. a-c 7—1 

The gods gladly accepted Ire invitation and clad in 
their richest garb, end with festive snides, «y 
in tbe Cota, caves it the appointed tune, 
absent save the nniiant Balder, for whom mlny . 
regretful s,gh -as heaved, and the evil Lukir-'ncn, 
none could regret In the course of the least, however, 
thii named god SLppejucd ip thttv mid^t i c a r 


THE PURSUIT OP tOKl 

shadow, and ft 1 hen bidden to depart, he gave vent to hn 
evil passion! tti a torrent of invective against the god*. 

** Of the Mar cad tbc rVtfir 
'Hue are here within 
Not out 4i friemllj word fof Am? 
j€§ ir*i CtPftfctim, $r L*tft Jkrr~siim {Tkrf/i n.\ 

Then, jealous of the praises which Funfeng, j^gir's 
servant, had won for the dexterity with which he waited 
upon his master's guests, Lokt suddenly turned upon 
him and slew him. At this wanton crime, the gods in 
tierce wrath drove Lolci away once more, threatening 
him with dire punishment should he ever appear before 
them again. 

Scarcely had the /E$ir recovered from this disagree¬ 
able interruption to their feast, and resumed their places 
at the board, when Loki came creeping in once more, 
resuming his slander* with venomous tongue, and taunt¬ 
ing the gods with their weaknesses or shortcomings, 
dwelling maliciously upon their physical imperfections, 
and deriding them for their mistakes. In vain the 
gods tried to stem his abuse ; hi* voice rose louder 
and louder, and he was just giving utterance to some 
base slander about Sif, when he was suddenly cut short 
by the sight of Thor’s hammer, ingrdy brandished by 
an arm whose power he knew full well, and he tied 
Incontinently. 

“ Silence, than impure brin* ! 

My rojght/ lumcncrj Mi&lltsLr* 

Stull Hop thj 
I will thy htii 
From thjr ueck it tike ; 

Then will ibj life bt 

CtrnpmiiLOft Jhr-wrt** fr^ 

TIh- Putwiii o( Loki 

Ki*awmg u\At be couU now have no hope of bring 
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, imitted into Asgard again, and that sooner or later the 
*ods, seeing the effect'ot hi* evil deeds, would regret 
having permitted him to roam the world, and would 
try either to bind or day him, Loki withdrew to the 
mountains, where he built himself a hut, with four 
door* which he always left wide open to permit of a 
hasty escape. Carefully laying his plans, he decided 
that if the gods should come in search of him he would 
rush down to the neighbouring cataract, according to 
tradition the Fnunanger force or stream, and, changing 
himself into a salmon, would thus evade his pursuers. 
He reasoned, however, that although he could easily 
avoid any hoot, it might be difficult for him to effect 
his escape if the gods should fashion a net like that of 
the sea-goddess Ran. 

Haunted by this fear, he decided to test the possi¬ 
bility of making such a mesh, and started to make one 
out of twine. He was still engaged upon the task 
when Odin, Kvasir, and Thor suddenly appeared in the 
distance i and knowing that they had discovered hi* 
retreat, Loki threw hi* half-finished net into the fire, 
and, rushing through one of hi* ever-open doors, he 
leaped into the waterfall, where, ire the shape of a 
jaJrnon, he hid among some stones in the bed of the 
it ream . 

The gods, finding the hut empty, were about to 
depart, when Kvasir perceived the remains of the 
burnt net on the Hearth, After some thought an 
inspiration came to him, and he advised the gods to 
weave » simiSir implement and u*c it in searching for 
their foe in the neighbouring itreant, since it would se 
like Loki to choose such a method of baffling their 
pursuit. This advice seemed good and W*t immediately 
followed, and. the net finished, the gods proceeded to 
drag the scream. Loki eluded the net at tt* firat cast 
ut 


LOKTS PUNISHMENT 

by hiding it the bottom of the river between two 
stones; and when the god* weighted the mesh and 
tried i second time, he erected hits escape by jumping 
up stream* A third attempt to secure him proved 
successful, however, for, as he once more tried to get 
away by a sudden leap, Thor caught him in mid-air 
and held him so fast, that he could not escape. The 
salmon, whine slippermess is proverbial in the North, 
is noted for its remarkably slim tail, and Norsemen 
attribute this to Thor's tight grasp upon his foe 

Loti's Punishment 

Loki now sullenly resumed his wonted shape, and 
his captors dragged him down into a cavern, where they 
made him fast, using as bonds the entrails of his son 
Nvvt, who had been torn to piece by Vali, his brother, 
whom the gods had changed into a wolf for the purpose. 
One of these fetters was passed under Loki’s shoulders, 
and one under his loins, thereby securing him firmly 
hand and foot; but the gods, not feeling quite satisfied 
that the strips, tough and enduring though they were, 
would not give way, changed them into adamant or 
iron- 

" Thee, on a nck’i point, 

With rbe entraib of thy ice-cold Km, 

The god* will bind." 

5*aJTJk/f Edit (Firry*'J jr,}. 

Skadi, the giantess, * personification of the cold 
mountain stream, who had joyfully watched :he fetter¬ 
ing of her foe (subterranean fire), n<»w fastened s 
serpent directly over his head. so that it'* venom would 
fall, drop by drop, upon his upturned face. But Sigvn, 
Loki's faithful wife, hurried with a cup to his side, and 
until the day of Ragnarok she remained by him, catch* 
ine the drops as they fell, and never leaving her post 
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except when her vestd was full, and she was obliged to 
empty it Only during her short absences couJJ the 
drops of venom toll upon Loki*s face* arid then the? 
caused such intense pain that he writhed with anguish, 
his efforts to get free shaking the earth and producing 
the earthquakes width so frighten mortal s. 

M Ere ihej left him in im itjRuiib^ 

O'er his uestchef-ai bcaw* imgfiicful, 

SJhmJi hun^ a »erptnr bitcful* 

Vnaoin drop* fbr tyt diriilting, 

Every ntrrc with [armetit fining : 

Thu* ihill he in honor fnngunh, 

By him t it ill unwririd kneeling, 

SigfD At Mi lomimJ iiiLe,— 

Faithful wife F with baler itcilmg 
Oropi of u ihf^y fill*— 

AgW^HA poiiOQ ill 1 
SJccpIeit, thin^c!ci% evtf cfwling 
Comfort, will ihe (till abide , 

Only when the cup + i ■uerflowitij 
Mmi fre»h puiiii and murting l jjir. 

Swift, to void the beaker going. 

Shall ihc in her witching fault* 

Then doth Loti 
Loudly cry; 

Shriek* of terror, 

Croam of honor, 
firetkinjg r onh izj shuedet p^jl* 

'With hii writhing* icir&l rUrtb mcIl 
T rembling and quaking. 

E'en high 11rir'n ihiking ■ 

Sq Wean he £JBl hi! Awful doom* 

LFsuidreid Eagnirol become/" 

I'tLUfU {J .C y<mn\. 

In this painful position Lofci was destined to remain 
untit the twilight of the gods, when his bonds would be 
loosed, and he would tike part in the fatal conflict on 
the battlefield of Vjgrid, tailing at last by the hand of 
HcimdaU, who would be ilain at the same time. 
ni 



Lobi and Sigyn 

M E -Vta** 














LOKI'S DAY 

As we have seen, the rehom-di upping *o a,te “• *J“* 
myth is the cold mountain stream, whose watc.-s, tailing 
from time to time upon -subterranean fire, evaporate «n 
steam, which escapes through fissures, and causes earth 
quake* ami gej r 5 £r» s phenomena with which the inhaj;- 
tarns of Iceland, for instance, were very familiar. 

Lokl*a Day 

When the gods were reduced to the rank of demons 
by the introduction of Christianity, Lokt was con* 
founded with Saturn, who had also been shorn of his 
divine attributes, and both were considered the proto¬ 
types of Satan. The last day of the week, w hich was 
held sacred to Loki, was known in the Norse as 
Ijugirdag, or wash-day, but in English it was changed 
to Saturday, and was said to owe its name not to 
Saturn but to Sataere, the thief' in ambush, and the 
Teutonic god ot agriculture, who is supposed to be 
merely another personifies! ion of Loki. 












CHAPTER XXIII i THE GIANTS 


JOtim'hfifli 

A S »e have nlready teen, the Northern race* 
imagined that the giants were the first creatures 
who came to life among the icebergs which 
filled the vast abyss of Ginnungi-gap, These giants 
were from the very beginning the opponents and rivals 
of the gods, and as the latter were the personifications 
of all that is good and lovely, the former were repre¬ 
sentative of all that was ugly and evil. 

“ Ht name*—he come*— the FroM Spirit mmt) ihi ihr mthiog 
northern bbit 

Ami ikt dark Kotwcfiir, rinr? bivt tamed *1 tat brealb 

wctii pm 

W\ih in nn^Qftliw* **mr he Ut* humni on, when? rht fcici l»h 
Htt I* flow 

Ob the dirklr beiamfut Uj gnj the indent ict bel«m 

7. G WM tfm 

When Ymir, the first giant, fell lifeless on the icei 
slain by the gods, his progeny were drowned In hi* 
blood. One couple only, Bergelmir and hi* wife, 
effected their escape to JdUin-heim, where they took up 
their abode and became the parent* of all the giant race- 
tn the North the gianti were called by various names, 
each having ■ particular meaning. Jfltun, for instance, 
meant Bi the great eater, ,f for the giants were noted 
for their enormous appetites 1 * well as for their on* 
comm on fixe. They were fond of drinking u well as of 
eating, wherefore they were also called Thurses, a word 
which some writer* claim had The same meaning ns 
thirti ; but other* think bey owed thin tianie to the 
high tower* (“ tunei* N ") which they were supposed to 
haw built. A* the giants were afttagOniftic to the gods, 
the utter always strove to force them to remain tn jtituii 



Thoi Add Ihe Ginnti 

W. E, Wkil^ 















ORIGIN OF THE MOUNTAINS 
heim, which was situated in the cold regions ui the 
Pole, The giants were almost invariably worsted m 
their encounters with the gods, for they were heavy 
and slow-witted, and had nothing but stone weapons 
to oppose to the JEsir's Hronw. In spite o# this in¬ 
equality, however, they were sometimes greatly envier 
by the gods, for they were thoroughly conversant with 
all knowledge relating to the pa*. Even Odm was 
envious of this attribute, and no sooner had he iccured 
it by a draught from Mimira spring than he hastened 
to lotun-hehn to measure him wit against Wfthrudmr, 
the most learned of the giant brood, Kut he might 
never have succeeded m defeating his antagonist m this 
strange encounter had he not cta_sed inquiring about 
the past and propounded a question relating to the 

Of all the god* Thor was most feared by the Jotuns, 
for he was continually waging war against the frost and 
mountain giants, who would lain have bound the earth 
forever in their rigid bands, thus preventing men from 
tilling the soil. In fighting against them, Thor, as we 
have already seen, generally had recourse to h:i terrible 
hummer MiOintr. 


Origin af the Mountain* 

According to German legends the uneven »urface of 
the earth wan due to the giants, who marred its smooth 
ness by treading upon it while it was still soft ant 
newly created, while streams were formed from the 
copious tears shed by the giantess* upon seeing the 
vallevs made by their husbands huge footprints. As 
such'wai the Teutonic belief, the people imagined that 
the giants, who personified the mountains to them, 
were huge uncouth creatures, who could only move 
elxmt in the darkness 01 fog, and were petrified as soon 
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u the first rays of sunlight pierced through the gloom 
or scattered the clouds. 

This belief led them to name one of their principal 
mountain chains the Kiesengebirsc (giant mountains)* 
The Scandinavians also shared this belief, and to this 
day the Icelanders designate their highest mountain 
peaks by the name of Joktil, a modification of the word 
** JCtun.” Jn Switzerland, where the everlasting snows 
rest upon the lofty mountain tops, the people still 
relate old stories of the time when the giants roamed 
abroad ; and when an avalanche came crashing down 
the mountain tide, they *ay the giants have restlessly 
shaken off parr of the icy burden from their brows and 
shoulders. 

The Firs* Gods 

As the giants were also personifications of snow, ice, 
cold, stone, and subterranean fire, they were laid to be 
descended from the primitive Fornjotnr, whom some 
authorities identify with Ymir. According to this 
version of the myth, Fornjotnr had three sons ; Hlcr, 
the s«; Kart, the air j and Loki, fire- These three 
divinities, the first gods, formed the oldest trinity, and 
their respective descendants were the sea giants Mimir, 
Gymir, and Gremlel, the storm giants Thia^si, Thrym, 
and Beli, and the giants of fire and death, such as the 
Fenris wolf and Heh 

As all the royal dynasties claimed descent from some 
mythical being, the Merovingians asserted that their fin* 
progenitor was a sea giant, who rose out of the waves 
in the form of an ox, and surprised the tjticcn while 
»he was walking alone on the seashore, compelling her 
to become his wife. She gave birth to a son named 
Meroveua, the rounder of the first dynasty of Frankish 
kings, 

•J* 


THE GIANT IN LOVE 

Many »tenet hive already been cold about the noji 
important giants. They reappear in many of the 
later myth* and fairy-tales, and manifest, after the 
introduction of Christianity, a peculiar dislike to the 
■ound of church bells and the tinging of monks And 
nuns. 

The Giant In Lore 

The Scandinavians relate, in this connection, that in 
the days of Olaf the Saint a giant railed Senjemand, 
dwelt on the Island of Senjen, and he was greatly 
incensed because a nun on the Island of Crypto daily 
sang her morning hymn. This giant fell in love with 
a beautiful maiden called Jutcrna-jcsta, and it was long 
rrc he could find courage to propose to her. When at 
last he made his halting request, the fair damsel scorn¬ 
fully rejected him, declaring that he was far too old 
and ugly for her taste. 

“ Miierable Scujctiuiid—agty iml grey* 

Thou *iu (he nuiil of Kvcd fiord ! 

No—5 chttri thou Art and ibli rttr remim H 

{Urmr/t tr.) 

In his anger at being thus scornfully refused, the 
giant swore vengeance, and soon after he shot a great 
flint arrow from his bow at the maiden, who dwelt 
eighty miles away. Another lover, Torge, also ■ 
giant, seeing her peril and wishing to protect her, 
flung his hat at the speeding arrow. This hat was a 
thousand feet high and proportionately broad and 
thick, nevertheless the arrow pierced the headgear, 
falling short, however, of its aim. Senjcmand, seeing 
that lie had tailed, and fearing the wrath of Torge, 
mounted his iteed and prepared to ride off as quickly 
as possible; but the sun, rising just then above the 
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horizon, turned him into stone, together with the 
arrow and Targe's hat, the huge pile being known 
u the Torgh-uen mountain. The people stdl point 
to an obelisk which they say is the stone arrow; to a 
hole in the mountain, 189 feet high and E8 feet wide, 
which they say it the aperture made by the arrow in 
ita flight through the hat \ and to the horseman on 
Semen island, apparently riding a colossal steed and 
drawing the fold* of his wide cavalry cloak closely 
about him. As for the nun whose singing had so dis¬ 
turbed Scnjemand, she was petrified! too, and never 
troubled any one with her psalmody again. 

The Giant and the Church Bella 

Another legend relates that one of the mountain 
giants, annoyed by the ringing of church bells more 
than fifty miles away, once caught up a huge rock, 
which he hurled at the sacred building. Fortunately 
it fell short and broke in two. Ever since then, the 
peasants say that the trolls come on Christmas Eve to 
raise the largest piece of atone upon golden pillars, 
and to danct and feast beneath it A lady, wishing 
to know whether this talc were true, uiice sent her 
groom to the place. The trolls came forward and 
hospitably offered him a drink from a horn mounted 
in gold and ornamented with runes. Seising the horn, 
the groom flung its contents »ws? and dashed off with 
it at a mad gallop, closely pursued by the trolls, from 
whom he escaped only bypassing through a stubble 
field and over running water. Some of their number 
visited the lady on the morrow to claim this horn, and 
when she re! used to part with it they laid a curse upon 
her, declaring that her castle would lw burned down 
every time the horn should be removed. The predic¬ 
tion has thrice been fulfilled, and now the family guard 


TMI GIANTS* SHIP 

the relic with superstition* <;*rc. A simi lar drinking 
vcaid, obtained in much the same fashion by the 
Oldenburg family, is exhibited in the collection of the 
King of Denmark.. 

The giant* were not supposed to remain stationary, 
but were said to move about in the darkness, some¬ 
times transporting masses of earth and sand, which they 
dropped here and there. The sandhills in northern 
Germany and Denmark were supposed to hive teen 
thus formed. 

Tin Giants' Ship 

A North Frisian tradition relate- that the giants 
possessed a colossal ihip, called Mannigfual, which 
constantly cruised about in the Atlantic Ocean. Such 
was the size of this vessel that the captain was said to 
patrol the deck on horse hick, while the rigging was so 
extensive »nd the masts so high that the sailors who 
went up « youths came down as gray-haired men, 
having rested and refreshed themselves in rooms 
fashioned and provisioned for that purpose in die 
huge blocks and pulleys. 

By some mischance it happened that the pilot oikc 
directed the immense vessel into the North Sea, and 
wishing to return to the Atlantic as soon as possible, 
yet not daring to turn in such a small space, he steered 
into the English Channel Imagine the dismay of ail 
on board when they saw the passage growing narrower 
and narrower the farther they advanced. When they 
came to the narrowest spot, Ittween Calais and Dover, 
• seemed barely possible ’hat (he vessel, drifting along 
with the current, could force its way through. The 
captain, with laudable presence of mind, promptly bade 
his men soap the sides of the ship, and to lav an enrt- 
thick layer on the starboard, where the ruggeo cliff* uf 

■M 
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Dover rote threateningly. These orders were no too no- 
carried out than the vessel entered the narrow space, 
and, thanks to the captains precaution, 5: slipped 
safely through. The rocks of Dover scraped off so 
much soapi, however, that ever since they have been 
particularly white, and the waves dashing against them 
still have an unusually foamy appearance. 

This exciting caper ience was not the only one through 
which the Manntgfual passed, for we art told that it 
once, nobody knows how, penetrated into the Baltic 
Sea, where, the water not being deep enough to keep 
the vessel afloat, the captain ordered all the ballast to 
be thrown overboard. The material thus cast on either 
side of the vessel into the lea formed the iwo islands 
of Bornholm and Ckfistiaruoe. 

Princess Use 

In Thuringia and in the Black Forest the stories of 
the giants art legion, and one of the favourites with 
the peasants is that about Slsc, the lovely daughter of 
the giant of the Iltcnstein. She w*s so charming that 
far inti wide *ht »as known a* the Beautiful iVusceft* 
Use, snd was wooed by many knights, of whom she 
preferred the Lor i of Westerburg. Bui her father 
did not at all approve of her consorting with a mere 
mortal, and forbade her to see her lover. Prince** 
Use was wilful, however, and in spite of her sires 
prohibition she daily visited her lovet. The giant, 
exasperated by her persistency and disobedience, finally 
stretched out his huge hands and, seizing the rocks, 
tore a great gap between the height where he dwelt 
and the castle of Westerburg. l.’pon this, Princess 
Use, going to the deft which parted her from her 
lover, recklessly flung herself over the precipice into 
the raging flood beneath, and was there changed into 

t}6 


THE GIANTESS'S PLAYTHING 
■ bewitching undine. She dwelt in the limpid waters 
for many * year, appearing from rime to time to 
exercise her fascinations upon mortals, and even, it is 
said, captivating the a fleet ions of the Emperor Henry, 
who paid fipctjucnt visi® to her cascade* Htr Iasi 
appearance, according to popular belief, was at Pente¬ 
cost, a hundred years ago; and the natives have not 
yet ceased to toot for'the beautiful princess, who is 
said still to haunt the stream and to wave hex white 
arms to entice travellers into the cool spray of the 
waterfall, 

* T im the Fnncei) I lie, 

And i dwell it thr Jl«m»ttin; 

Come with me to my rude. 

And b)tn thill be mine and thine. 

** With the tool of my gWctasr w*tsn 
Thy brow isd iby I’ll law * 

And thou’li think of iby wrrowi tto nw.'-r 
i'or ill that tboM look‘it w grare. 

With my white itDt twined iround ihre. 

And Upped on my Welt 10 white. 

Then lhilt lie, end dreiat of elf-!*od— 

[ti lore* end wild delight," 

Tiw Giititesa's PlaFthins 

The giants inhabited all the earth before it was given 
io mankind, and it was only with reluctance that they 
made way for the human race, ami retreated! into the 
waste and barren parts of the country, where they 
brought up their families in strict seclusion. Such 
was the ignorance of their offspring, char a young 
giantess, straying from home, once came to an in¬ 
habited valley, where for the first time in her life she 
mw a farmer ploughing on the hillside. Deeming hint 
t pretty plaything, she caught him up with bis team, 
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md thrusting them into her apron, the gleefully carried 
them home to exhibit to her father. But the giant 
immediately bade her carry peasant and horses back to 
the place where she had found them, and when she 
had done so he sadly explained that the creatures 
whom she took for mere playthings, would eventually 
drive the giant folk away, and become masters of the 
earth. 


CHAPTER XXIV : THE DWARFS 


Little Men 

I N the first chapter we saw how the black elves, 
dwarf*, or Svirt-alfar. were bred like mjggota in 
the flesh of the slain giant Ymlr The gods, per¬ 
ceiving these tiny, unformed creatures creeping in and 
out, gave them form and features, and they became 
known is dark elves, on account of their swarthy com* 
pica tons. These small beings were so homely, with 
their dark skin, green eyes, large heads, short legs, and 
crow's feet, that they were enjoined to hide underground, 
being commanded never to show themselves during 
the daytime lest they should be turned into stone. 
Although less powerful than the gods, they were far 
more intelligent than men, and as their knowledge was 
boundless and extended even to the future, gods and 
men were equally anxious to question them. 

The dwarfs were also known as trolls, kobolds, 
brownies, goblins, pucks, or Huidra folk, according to 
the country where they dwelt. 

* Yob ire the grey, grey TroU, 

With the great greet* ey», 

Bui 1 1o*e you, «ftcT, gtej Troll— 

You ere to wue f 

** Tell ififl th.ii meet 

Tell me ill joo know— 

TeU me* w*i 1 bom f 
Tell rite, tlid I |fB* I * 

Fit */tk Link Fay (Butbaxr*) 

The TirnJtappe 

These little bangs could transport themselves with 
marvellous celerity from one place to another, and they 
loved to conceal themselves behind rocks, when they 
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would mischievously repeal the last wards otconver^- 
lions overheard from such hiding-pLees. Owjng 

this well-known trick, the echoes were called dwarfs 
talk, and people fancied that the reason why the makers 
of such sounds were never wen was because each dwarf 
was the proud possessor of a tiny red cip which made 
the wearer invisible. This cap wii called rarnkapj*, 
and without it the dwarfs dared not appear above the 
surface of the earth after sunnse for tear of being 
petrified. When wearing it they were safe from tun 

peril* - 

“ Amy ! let not the me «e* me— 

I dare no longer iUJ ; 

An blin-cb>U. rheo wovldii me wo. 

To itonc turn at hw nj 

Lm Miat’FwrpJ- 

Jht Lefead of Killundborf 

Hclva, daughter of the Lord of Nesvek. was loved 
by BWn Snare, whose suit, however, was rejccred by 
the proud father wuh the scornful words 'When 
thou Shalt build at Killundborg a stately church, then 
will I give thee Helva to wife," 

Now Esbern, although of low estate, was proud of 
heart, even as the lord, and he determined, come what 
might, to find * way to win his coveted bride. So oft 
he strode to a troll in UUshoi Hid, and effected a 
bargain whereby the troll undertook to hmi a tine 
church, on completion of which Esbcrn was to c e 
builder's name or forfeit his eyes and heart. 

Night ud day the troll wrought on, and as _ 
budding took shape, sadder grew Esbern Snare, rte 
listened at the crevices of the lull by light; he watched 
during the day ; he wore himselt to b shadow* by anJO°«» 
thought; he besought the elves to aid him. All to no 
purpose. Not a sound did he hear, not a thing did he 
see. to suggest the name of the builder. 


THE LEGEND OF KALLUNDBORG 

Meantime, rumour was busy, and the fair Helva, 
hearing of the evil compact, prayed for the soul of the 
unhappy man. 

Time passed until one day the church tacked only 
one pillar, and worn out by black despair, Esbern sank 
exhausted upon a bank, whence he beard the troll 
hammering the last stone in the quarry underground, 
"Fool that I am,*' he said bitterly, u I have huildcd 
mv tomb.'' 

Just then ho heard a light footstep, and looking up, 
he beheld his beloved. “Would that l might die in 
thy stead," said she, through her tears, and with that 
Esbem confessed how that for love of her he bad im¬ 
perilled eyes and heart and soul. 

Then fast as the trolt hammered underground, Helva 
prayed beside her lover, and the prayers of the maiden 

E mailed over the spell of the troll, for suddenly 
hern caught the sound of a troll wife singing to her 
infant, bidding it be comforted, for that, on the morrow, 
father Ftne would return bringing a mortal’s eyes and 
heart. 

Sure of hi* victim, the troll hurried to Kaltundborg with 
the last stone. “ Too late, Fine 1 " quoth. Esberit, and 
at the word, the troll vanished with his stone, and it is 
said that the peasants heard at night the sobbing of a 
woman underground, and the voice of the troll loud 
with blame. 

*» Of the Troll of the Church they tinf the run* 

By the Northern Sem in the burnt tsewit j 
Adit the fiihcH uf Zealand ht*r him iuU 
Scolding hii wife in Uliliui hill. 

“ And itnv trd owr iti erove) of birth 
Stilt Sooki (ho tower of lUtlndborg ehurth, 

W here, lint it it* t wedded pit. 

Stood Helve of htmk end fjibern Unite t “ 

J. G. W*«f*r 


MYTHS OP THE NORSEMEN 


The Music of the Dwarfs 

The dwarfi, u well as the elves, were ruled by * 
king, who, In various countries of nor them Europe, 
was known as Andvari, Albcrich, El be gut, Gondenwr, 
Lturtn, or 0 heron. He dwelt in & magnificent sub- 
terra n can palace, studded with the gems which his 
subjects had mined from the bosom of the earth, ami, 
besides untold riches and the Tarnkappe, he owned a 
magic ring, an invincible sword, and a belt of strength. 
At his command the little men, who were very clever 
smiths, would fashion marvellous jewels or weapons, 
which their ruler would bestow upon favourite mortals. 

We have already seen how the dwarfs fashioned Sift 
golden hair, the ship Skidbladnir, the point of Odin’s 
spear Gungnir, the ring Draupnir, the golden-bristled 
boar GuUin-bursti, the hammer Mifllmr, and Freva’s 
golden necklace Brisinga-mcn. They are also said to 
have made the magic girdle which Spenser describes in 
his poem i;f the " Faerie Quccric,”—a girdle which was 
said to have the power of revealing whether its wearer 
were virtuous or ■ hypocrite, 

“ Th*t girdle £i« the virtue of eti lit* fore 
And wifehood true to all that dirt it bar; 

But whoaoevet contrary doth pfure 
Might not the nme about her middle war 
But it vroald loose, or cue vandcr tear.™ 

far rii Quint (^»rrr). 

The dwarfs also manufactured the mythical sword 
Tyrfing, which could cut through iron and stone, and 
which they gave to Angantyr. This sword, like Frey's, 
fought of its own accord, and could not be sheathed, 
after it was once drawn, until it had tasted blood, 
Angantyr was so proud of this weapon that he had it 
buried with him ; but his daughter Hcrvor visited his 
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tomb at midnight, recited magic spells, and forced him 
to rise from his grave to give her the precious blade. 
She wielded it bravely, and it eventually became the 
property or another of the Northern heroes* 

Another famous weapon, which according to tradition 
was forged by the dwarfs in Eastern lands, was the 
sword Angurvadel which Frithiof received as a portion 
of his inheritance from hu fathers. Its hilt was of 
hammered pold, and the htadc «mi> inscribed with runes 
which were dull until it <vis brandished in war, when 
they flamed red as the comb of the lighting-cock. 

''Quick IdJi nti thii hero 

Meeting m battle'* night that blade high-fUmitig with runic*, 
Widely teuown'd n*i thi* muni, of itntnli m«t choice in the 
NoiihlimJ .** 

Dfx/r'x trid*f\G. Sufitti't tr.\ 

The Passing of the Dwarfs 

The dwarf® were generally kind and helpful; some¬ 
time* they kneaded bread, ground flour, brewed beer, 
performed countless household tasks, and harvested 
and threshed the grain for the farmers. If ill-treated, 
however, or turned to ridicule, these little creatures 
would forsake the house and never came back again, 
When the old gods ceased to be worshipped in the 
Northlands, the dwarfs withdrew entirely from the 
country, and a ferryman related how he had been hired 
by a mysterious personage to ply his boat back and forth 
across the river one night, and at every trip his vessel 
was so heavily laden with invisible passengers that it 
nearly sank, When his night’s work was over, he 
received a rich reward, and his employer informed him 
chat he had carried the dwarfs across the river, ms they 
were leaving the country for ever in consequence of the 
unbelief of the people. 
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Chaus flings 

According to popular superstition. the dwarfs, in etivt 
of nwiV taller stature, often tried to improve their race 
by winning human wives or by stealing unbaptized 
children, and substituting their own offspring for the 
human mother to nurse. These dwarf babies were 
known 21 changelings, and were recognisable by their 
puny and wizened forms* To recover possession of 
her own babe, and to rid herself of the changeling, 
a woman was obliged cither to brew beer in vgg- 
shells or to grease the soles of the child's feet ami 
hold them so near the flames that, attracted by their 
offepring't distressed cries, the dwarf parents would 
hasten to claim their own and return the stolen 
child. 

The troll women were said to have the power of 
changing themselves into Maras or nightmares, and ‘>f 
tormenting any one they pleased ; but if the victim 
succeeded in stopping up the hole through which a 
Mara made her ingress into his room, she was entirely 
at his mercy, and he could even force her to wed 
him if he chose to do so. A wife thus obtained 
was sure to remain as long as the opening through 
which she had entered the house was dosed, but 
if the ping were removed, cither hy accident or 
design, she immediately effected her escape and never 
returned. 

The Peaks of the Ttolla 

Naturally, tradition-, of the little folic abound every* 
where throughout the North, and many places are 
associated with their memory. The well*known Peaks 
o: the Trolls (Trold-Tindtemej m Norway are said to 
be the scene of a conflict between two bands of troll a, 


A CONJECTURE 

who in the eagemeis of combat emitted to note the 
approach of sunrise, with the result that they were 
changed into the small points of rock which stand op 
noticeably upon the crests of the mountain. 


A Centectuw 

Some writer* have ventured a conjecture that the 
dwarfs so often mentioned in the ancient sagas art' 
fairy-tales were real beings, probably the 1 httnicisn 
miners, who. working the coal, iron, copper, gold, *nb 
tin mines of England, Norway. Sweden, etc-, took 
advantage of the simplicity and credulity of the early 
inhmbitanti to make them believe that they belonged to 
a supernatural race and always dwelt underground, m a 
region which was called Sv.rt.aJfi-brim, or the humeot 
the black elves. 
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CHAPTER XXV : THE ELVES 


Tht R;*lm ol Faery 

1 \ E&1DE5 the dwarfs there was another ntunemu* 


daw of tiny creatures called Lios-dfw, lighter 
U white elves, who inhabited the realms of ur be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, and were getillv governed by 
the genial god Frey from his palace in Aif-heim, Thev 
were lovely, beneficent beings, so pure nnd innocent 
that, according to some authorities, their name was 
derived from the same root as the Latin word " white ‘ 
(al&tti), which, in i modified form, was given to the 
snow-covered Alp*, and to Albion (England), because 
of her white clulk cliffs which could be seen afuv 
The elves were w small that they could flit ahou[ 
unaecn while they tended the flowery bird*, and 
butterflies ; and u they were [USSiunatdy (end of 
dinting, they often glided down to earth on a moon- 
beam, to dance on the green* Holding one another by 
the hand, they would dance in circles, thereby making 
tht ** fairy ring*/* which were to be discerned by the 




To Uml nmmrtliy, 

KmrrniSd fingi on brawn heitb ui .-ing,, 
Tftp it deft <nd iMirUy . 111 


Sir WtJur frm 


If any mortal stood In the middle of one of these 
fairy rings he could, according popular belie: m 
England, set the fairies and enjoy their favour ; but 
the Scandinavians and Teutons vowed that the un¬ 
happy man tnuit die. In illustration of this vuj'eritt- 
tion, a itorv is told of how Sir OUT, riding off to hit 
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THE WILL-O'-THE-WISPS 
wedding, was enticed by the fairies into their ring. 
On the morrow, instead of a merry marriage, his friends 
witnessed i triple funeral, for his mother and bride 
also died when they beheld his lifeless corpse. 

■■ Muter Olof rode forth mi diwn of the day 
And tvitiit where the Elf-folk w«e tUuemg iwnj. 

The dsnee it » merry. 

So merry in the sreenwood- 

“ And ob the oe*t raom, «t the diylighi m red, 
to Muter Olofi houie lay three cuxpo dead. 

The daece ti w merry, 

So cctcry in the greenwood 

» First Muter Olof, a ml uttt hi* yewnft bride. 

And third bii old mother—fer wrnyw *he died. 

The dance ia k> merry, 

So merry in the greenwood " 

Mtottr Ok/ *1 lit J#i Dwt {Htmitfi tr.). 

The Elf-dance 

These elves, who in England were called fairies or 
fays, were also enthusiastic musicians, and delighted 
especially in a certain air known as the elf-dance, 
which was so irresistible that no one who heard it could 
refrain from dancing. If a mortal, overhearing the 
air, ventured to reproduce it, he suddenly found him¬ 
self incapable of stopping and was forced to play on 
and on until he died of exhaustion, unless he were deft 
enough to play the tune backwards, or someone charit. 
ably cut the strings of his violin. His hearers, who 
were forced to dance as long as the tones continued, 
could only stop when they ceased. 

TV WlU-o'-tbt' wisp* 

In medieval times, the will-o'-the-wisp* were known 
in the North as elf lighu, for these tiny sprites were 
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supposed to mislead travellers} and popular superstition 
held that the Jack-oMantema were the restless spirits 
of murderers forced against their will to return to the 
scene of their crime*. A* they nightly walked thither, 
it is said that they doggedly repeated with every step, 
11 It U right; " but as they returned they sadly federated, 
*' It is wrong,” 

Obcroa aat Tltauti 

In later times the fairies or dves were said to be ruled 
by the king of the dwarfs, who, being an underground 
spirit, was considered a demon, and allowed to retain 
the magic power which the missionaries had wrested from 
the god Frey. In England and France the king of the 
fairies was known by the name of Gbertm; he governed 
fairyland with his queen Ti finis, and the highest revels 
on earth were held on Midsummer night. It was then 
that the fairies all congregated around him and danced 
moat merrily. 

M F.fCfjf tif ted fairy iprife 
Hop i» light m bird ftp® brier; 

And tKiii diuy niter me 
Sing, Mid dance it trippingly.’* 

Drtat* {pbtktfftvt). 

These elves, like the brownies, Huldra folk, kobolds, 
etc,, were also supposed to visit human dwellings, and 
it was said that they took mischievous pleasure in 
tangling and knotting horses’ manes and tails. These 
tangles were known as elf-locks, and whenever a farmer 
descried them he declared that his steeds had been rlf- 
ridden during the night. 

Ad-bio! 

In Scandinavia and German v sacrifices were offered 
to the elves to make them propitious. These sacrifices 


IMAGES ON DOORPOSTS 
consisted of some small animal, or or a bowl of honey 
and milk, and were known at Alf-blot. They were 
quite common until the missionaries taught the people 
that the elves were mere demons, when iney were trans¬ 
ferred to the angels, who were long entreated to hemend 
mortals, and propitiated by the same gifts. 

Many of the elves were supposed to live and die 
with the tree* and plants which they tended, but these 
moss, wood, or tree maidens, while remarkably beautiful 
when Been in front, were hollow like a trough when 
viewed from behind. They appear in many of the 
popular tales, but almost always as benevolent and 
helpful spirits, for they were anxious to do good to 
mortals and to cultivate friendly relations with them. 


Image* on Doorpost# 

In Scandinavia the elves, both light and dark, were 
worshipped as household divinities, and their image* 
were carved an the doorposts. The Norsemen, who 
were driven from home by the tyranny of Harold 
Harfager in 874, took their carved doorposts with them 
upon their ships. Similar carvings, including images 
of the gods and heroes* decorated the pillars of their 
high seats which they also carried away. The exiles 
showed their trust in their gods by throwing these 
wooden images overboard when they neared the Ice¬ 
landic shores and seeding where the waves carried the 
posts, even if the spot scarcely seemed the most 
desirable. “ Thus they carried with them the religion, 
the poetry, and the laws of their race, and an this deso¬ 
late volcanic island they kept these records unchanged 
for hundreds of years, while other Teutonic nation# 
gradually became' affected by their intercourse with 
Roman and Byzantine Christianity.'* These records, 
caret till y collected by Sx-mund the learned, term the 
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Elder Edda, the most precious relic of ancient Northern 
literature, without which we should know comparatively 
little of the religion of our forefathers. 

The sagas relate that the first -ct dements in Green¬ 
land and Vinland were made in the san:i way.—the 
Norsemen piously landing wherever their household 
god* drifted ashore, 


CHAPTER XXVI : THE SIGURD SAGA 


Tbp Bcglnab( of the Story 

W HILE the first pui of the Elder Edd* con 
iisLS of x collection of alliterative poems 
describing the creation of the world, the 
adventures of the gods, their eventual downfall, md 
gives a complete exposition of the Northern code of 
ethics, the second part comprises * scries of heroic lays 
describing the exploits of the Vo I sung family, and 
especially nf their chief representative, Sigurd, the 
favourite hero of the North* 

The Voliuoga Saga 

These lavs form the basis of the great Scandinavian 
epic, the Vohunga Saga, and have supplied not only the 
materi-ils for the Nibelungttdied, the German epic, iiid 
for countless folk tales, but also for Wagner's celebrated 
open- Hit Rhine (old, Kj >Tr, SUgj‘ried t md The Dusk 
of the Gtth In England, William Morris has given 
them the form which they will probably retain in our 
literature, and it is from hit great epic poem, by the 
courteous permission of his trustees, and of his pub¬ 
lishers, Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., that almost 
all the quotations in this section are taken in pre¬ 
ference to extracts from the Edda. 

Sfci 

The story of the Volsungs begins with Sigi. a son of 
Odin, a powerful man, and generally respect*:, until 
he killed a man from motives of jealousy, the lattci 
having slain more game when they were out hunting 
together. In consequence of this crime, Siei was driven 
from his own land and declared an otitnw, But it 
*cemi that he had not entirely 1 forfeited Odin's favour, 

H* 
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for ihr god how provided him with a well-equipped 
vessel, together with * number of brave folio wen, and 
promised that victory should ever attend him. 

Thus aided by Odin, the raids of Sigi became a 
terror to his foes, and in the end he won the glorious 
empire of the Huns and for many years reigned ss 
a powerful monarch. But in extreme old age his 
fortune changed, Odin forsook him, his wife’s kindred 
fell upon him, and he *u skin in a treacherous 
encounter. 

fUfir 

His death wa soon avenged, however, for Rerir, his 
son, returning f rom an expedition upon which he had 
been absent from the land at the time, put the 
murderers to death as his first act upon mounting the 
throne. The rule of Rerir was marked by every sign 
of prosperity, but his dearest wish, a son to succeed him, 
remained unfulfilled for many a year. Finally, how¬ 
ever, Frigga decided to grant his constant prayer, and 
to vouchsafe the heir he longed for. She accordingly 
despatched her swift messenger Gna, or Liod. with a 
miraculous apple, which she dropped into his Up as he 
was sitting alone on the hillside. Glancing upward, 
Rerir recognised the emissary of the goddess, and joy¬ 
fully hastened home to partake of the apple with hn 
wife. The child who in due time was born under thrse 
favourable auspices was a handsome little Ud, His 
parents called him Volsung, and while he wit still 
a mere infant thty both died, and the child became 
ruler of the land. 

Veltuas 

Years passed And Volautig’s wealth and power ever 
increased He vu the boldest leader, and rallied many 
»>* 


THE SWORD IN THE BRANSTOCK 
brave warriors around him. Full oft did they drink: 
his mead underneath the Branstock. a mighty oak, 
which, rising in the middle of hi* hall, pierced the rout 
and overshadowed the whole bouse. 

*» And u in all utki« awtw« 'iwji at) ssrihly honwi' bow*,* 

And ih* lean of it* ml Mill ny Aielsh nu * b«tle.wurW‘i rsunwa. 
So therein withal was a mii»el mi a (Imaa thin* to tee, 
por uaid.it of ill midmost tii!i*door *a**ng up a enghty tree. 

That rowed lti blahogi rootwaid and wreathed the roof-trer ds*i 
With the glory of the nitntnef ii»d the garland «f the year," 

Ten stalwart son* were bom to Volsung, and one 
daughter, Signy, came to brighten his home. So lovely 
was this maiden that when she reached marriageable age 
many suitors asked for her hand, among whom was 
Signetr, King of the Goths, who finally obtained 
Foisting’» consent, although Siguy had never snn him. 

The Wedding <d Sfgoy 

When the wedding-day came, and the bride beheld 
her destined husband she shrank in dismay, for his punv 
form and lowering glances contrasted sadly with her 
brothers' sturdy frames and open faces. But it was too 
late to withdraw—the family honour was at stake— 
and Signy so successfully concealed her dislike that 
none save her twin brother Sigmund suspected with 
what reluctance she became Siggeir * wife. 

The Sward in the Brinstotk 

While the wedding feast was in progress, and when 
the merry-making was it its height, the entrance to 
the hall was suddenly darkened by the tall form of 
a one-eyed man, closely enveloped in a mantle of cloudy 
blue. Without vouchsafing word or glance to any in 
the tncmhlv. the stranger strode to the Brattstock and 
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thrust ■ glittering sword up to the hilt in it* great bote 
Then, turning slowly round, he faced the \we* struck 
and silent ssscmhly, and declared that the weapon would 
be for the warrior who couU pull it out ot its oaken 
sheath, and that it would assure him victory in every 
battle. The words ended, he then passed out as he had 
entered, and disappeared, leaving a conviction in the 
minds of all that Odin, king of the gods, had been in 
their midst. 

■"Som'tt !in upeatmfl ncmodcd, K? msc hn wonii (lid ■ r~:Tr. 

Thai tit tti tht?e, uit i hippy drettn 

We «ir not lot we wjken ; bat there hii tpeeeh bail end 
And ilowlydowo ibe julMfiwr, tnd nuiwtxd did be w«m . 

And none would nil him a ■qatnion or follow on tail *iy», 

For they knew that the fift >ti Odin'*, a ewotd for the world to 

Volsung wu the first tn recover the power of speech, 
and, waiving his own right first to essay the feat, he in¬ 
vited Siggcir to make the first attempt to draw the 
divine weapon out of the tree-trunk. The bridegroom 
anxiously tugged and strained, but the sword remained 
firmly embedded in the oak and he resumed his scat, 
with an air of chagrin. Then Volsung tried, with the 
same result. The weapon was evidently not intended 
for either of them, and the young Volsung princes were 
next invited to try their strength. 

M 5frni 1 hire gotten md cheridted. now si»«d ye * nd **T 
Leit Odin tell m God-hrjTtic Sofr from Lhi ir*f he ftraYed* 

And buff E.p till mill hi W&U id mot ht £ii*n hit bWp 


Silmuod 

The nine eldest sons were equally unsuccessful: but 
when Sigmund, the tenth and youngest, laid his firm 
young hand upon the hilt, the sword ridded easily to 
»J4 


SIGGEJER’S TRtiACHERY 
hi* touch, and he triumphiuvy drew 1 if out n though ir 
hud merely been sheathed in its scabbard. 

" At !ui hj the tide nf the ftrjrm&fc S^mutid the Vtmung itood. 
Arid wjth Tight hstrJ wile in b*tlie the prresym iwore!-hill ctug hi t 
Vet in ft cardeu fzih;*-fi + j* he de^meJ i: ill for aay^hi ■ 

Whea # l&p Bom flair to Trflct HrenE Dp a ihjttcrin^ iheut, 

Par ftjpft in the hand nf S'?niuad the mked blide ihone out 
Ai high o'er hn htiJ he ihouk it: Cot the iwoid hid -amt tvnj 
Pram the gftp of the heart of the B/iartadc, u though ill ko*e tt 
hj." 

Nearly all present were gratified at the success Off the 
young prince ; but Siggcir't heart was filled with 
envy, and he coveted possession of the weapon. He 
offered to purchase it from his young brother-in-law, 
but Sigmund refused to jmrt with it at any price, 
declaring tbit it was dear that the weapon had been 
intended tor him to wear This refusal so offended 
Stggeir that he secretly resolved to exterminate the 
proud Volsungs. and to secure the divine sword at the 
same time thal he indulged his haired towards his new 
kinsmen. 

Concealing his chagrin, however, he turned to 
Volsung and cordially invited him to visit his court a 
month later, together with his sons and kinsmen. The 
invitation was immediately accepted, and although Signy, 
suspecting evil, secretly sought her father while her 
husband slept, and implored him to retract his promise 
and stay at home, he would not consent to withdraw 
his plighted word and so exhibit fear. 

Sijfzcir's Treachery 

A lew weeks after the return of the bntkl couple, 
therefore, Vol sung's well-manned vessels arrived within 
sight of Siygcir's shores. Signy had been keeping 
anxious watch, and when she perceived them she hastened 

MJ 
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down to ihc beach to implore her kinsmen not to l*nd 
wanting them that her husband had treacherous!* 
planned an ambush, whence they could not escape alive* 
But Volamig and his sons, whom no peril could daunt, 
calmly bade her return to her husband's palace* and 
donning their arms they boldly set foot ashore. 

meedy Volrung tirtftl hers a Woe km S tb* thy tale* 

But Etnh the ward hjxh htirKeuttt* t hat yet nnWfl l ipite; 

Hew I nrV wtiulJ tuni me btffcwtfti fram tb* tword sm Ivt of 
bile i 

—I have hcU (b*i word till 10-diy, and thi\l I thing* tbt 

tile f 

A»d look the« thj bretWen, how gwx£ly and f«fi ire 

Wuiildrt thou hive the maiden* mock them* when ihif pain hatf< 
pjuicd iWnj 

Anti Uiey lit at the fet$t hetcifl*r f ch*t they feiiri the d«i!} 
itruke ? 

l^et oi do our day 1 * work deftly for the pr^uc uni glory of folk | 

And if the Nwoi will have it ihat the VoUunu kin Miall fall, 

Vcr 1 know of the deed th*i dies. aoi* uni the mine tlui ihaJ l evet 

ITllL* * 

It befell u Sgny had ttid, for on their way to the 
palace the brave little troop fell Into Ssggeir's ambush, 
and, although they fought with heroic courage, they 
were so borne down by the superior number of them 
foes that Volsung was slain and all his sons were made 
captive. The young men were led bound into the pre¬ 
sence of the cowardly Siggeir, who bad taken no part in 
the fight, and Sigmund was forced to relinquish hii 
precious sword* after which he and hl» brothers were 
condemned to death. 

Sign) , hearing the cruel sentence, vainly interceded 
for her brothers : all she could obtain by her prayers 
and entreaties was that they should be chained to a 
fallen oak in the forest, to perish of hunger and thirst 
if the wild beasts should spare them. 1 hen. lest she 
it* 


SIGGEIR'S TREACHERY 
thou Id visit and succour her brothers, Siggeir confined 
his wife in the paket, where she was closely guarded 
night and day. 

Every morning early Siggeir himself sent * messenger 
into the forest to see' whether the Volsunga were still 
living, and every morning the man returned saying a 
monster had come during the night and had devoured 
one of the princes, leaving nothing but his bones. At 
last, when none but Sigmund remained alive, Signy 
thought of * plan, and she prevailed on one of her 
servants to carry some honey into the forest and smear 
it over her brother's face and month. 

When the wild beast came that night, attracted by 
the smell of the honey, it licked Sigmund's face, and 
even thrust its tongue into his mouth. Clinching his 
teeth upon It, Sigmund, weak and wounded as he was. 
held on to the animal, and in its frantic struggles his 
bonds gave way, and he succeeded in slaying the prowl¬ 
ing beast who had devoured his brothers. Then he 
vanished into the forest, where he remained concealed 
until the king’s messenger had come as usual, and until 
Signy, released from captivity, came speeding to the 
forest to weep over her kinsmen's remains. 

Seeing h» intense grief, and knowing that she had 
not participated in S:2geir's cruelty, Sigmund stole out 
of hia place of concealment and comforted her as best 
he could. Together they then buried the whitening 
hones, and Sigmund registered a solemn oath to avenge 
his family's wrongs. This vw was fully approved By 
Signy, who, however, bade her brother bide a favourable 
time, promising to send him rid. Then the brother 
and sister sadly parted, she to return to her distasteful 
palace home, and he to a remote part of the forest, 
where he built a tiny hut and plied the craft of a 
smith. 
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“And men «Y ihst Signy wpt 

When ihc left liiii J*« Sei kindred; yet wept the acta mate 

Amid the earli oJf Siggeir, md » lately u before 

Wji h« £icx to all men * deeming: eor lujhl it changed for nuH, 

Nor few fear nor any longing} and no min «id fa i tooth 

That the evet laughed thercsfca dll the day of her death war 

COTOt,“ 

Siffn/a Sons 

Siggeir now took possession of the Vo! sung kingdom, 
and during the next few years he proudly watched the 
growth of his eldest ton, whom Ssgny secretly sent to 
her brother when he was ten years of age, that Sigmund 
might (rain up the child to help him to obtain ven¬ 
geance if he should prove worthy, Sigmund reluctantly 
accepted the charge; hut as soon as he had tested the 
boy he found him deficient in physical courage, so he 
either sent him back to his mother, or, as some versions 
relate, slew him. 

Some time after this Signy * second son was sent 
into the forest for the same purpose, but Sigmund 
found him equally lacking in courage. Evidently 
none but a pure-blooded VoUung would avail for the 
grim work of revenge, and Sigin , realising this, resolved 
to commit a crime. 

“And once in the dirt ike mnrmared : 'Where then mi the 

ind^M #0r»g 

Tbu iht Genii were bci wrui-bstfm aott, And deemed it 

To minRit ior ihe wwUi'i nke t whra« Kid t hit M*tr birch, 

Aid l he V*df idcI tbe Dvtuf-ii od, *tid #U ita folk aC eirth T* 

Her resolution taken, she summoned * beautiful 
young witch, and exchanging forms with her, she 
sought the depths of the dark forest and took shelter 
in Sigmund's hut. The Volsung did not penetrate 
his sitter's disguise. He deemed her nought but the 
its 


THE WEREWOLVES 

gypi7the seemed, and being toon won by her coquetry, 
he made her hit wife. Three day* liter the disap¬ 
peared from the hut, and, returning to the pa lice, the 
returned her own form, and when the next gave birth 
to a son, the rejoiced to tee in his bold glance and 
strong frame the promise of a true Volsung hero. 

Staffed! 

When Sinfiotli, it the child wat called, ™ ten 
years of age, the herself made a preliminary test of hit 
courage by sewing hit garment to his skin, and then 
suddenly snatching it off, and as the brave boy did not 
so much as wince, but laughed aloud, the confidently 
tent him to the forest hut. Sigmund speedily pre¬ 
pared his usual test, and ere leaving the hut one day 
he bade Sinfiotli take meal from a certain sack, and 
knead it and bake some bread. On returning home, 
Sigmund asked whether his orderi had been carried 
out. The lad replied by showing the bread, and when 
closely questioned he artlessly confessed that he had 
been obliged to knead into the loaf a great adder which 
was hidden in the meal. Pleased to see that the boy, 
for whom hr felt a strange affection, had successfully 
stood the test which had daunted hit brothers, Sigmund 
bade him refrain from eating of the loif. for although 
he was proof against the bite of a reptile, he could not, 
like his mentor, taste poison unharmed. 

m Par here, the t*!e of tie cider* doth wen a mart*! to wit. 

That uich wji ihc ibaping of Stgnsnl imung ill e*nhlj ling*. 
That unhurt he handled »dd«i and other deadly tiling*. 

And might drink unicjthtd of venom : but Sinfiotli wti tonroaghi 
That no iiing of oicping creature* would harm bu body mghL" 

The 'Werewolves 

Sigmund now began patiently to teach Sinfiotli all 
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that a warrior of the North should know, tod the two 
soon became inseparable companion*. One clay while 
ranging rhe forest together they came to a hut, where 
they fount! two men sound asleep. Near by hung two 
wolf-skins, which suggested immediately that the 
strangers were werewolves, whom a cruel spell pre¬ 
vented from bearing their natural form save for a short 
space at a time. Prompted by curiosity, Sigmund and 
Sinriotli donned the wolf-skim, and they were soon, in 
the guise of wolves, rushing through the forest, slaying 
mnd devouring all that came in their way. 

Such were their wolfish passions that soon they 
attacked each other, and after a fierce struggle Sinfiotli, 
the younger and weaker, fell dead. This catastrophe 
brought Sigmund to his senses, and he hung over hi* 
murdered companion in despair. While thus engaged 
he taw two weasels come out of the forest and attack 
each other fiercely until one lay dead* 1 he victor 
then sprang into the thicket, to return with a leaf, 
which it laid upon its companion's breast. Then was 
seen s marvellous thing, for at the touch of the 
magic herb the dead btisi came hack to life. A 
moment later a raven flying overhead dropped a similar 
leaf at Sigmund's feet, and he, understanding that the 
gods wished to help him, laid it upon Sinfiotli, who 
was at once restored to life. 

In dire fear lest they might work each other further 
mischief. Sigmund and Sinfiotli now crept home and 
patiently waited until the time of their release should 
come. To their great relief the skins dropped off on 
the ninth night, and they hastily flung them into the 
fire, where they were entirely consumed, and the spell 
was broken for ever. 
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SIGMUND AND SINFIQTL1 TAKEN 


Sigmund Sinfiotli takes by Siggfir 

Sigmund now confided the story of his wrongs to 
Sinfiotli, who swore that, although Siggeir was his 
father (for neither he nor Sigmund knew the secret of 
his birth), he would aid him in his revenge. Ai night¬ 
fall, therefore, he accompanied Sigmund to the king’s 
hall, and they entered unseen, concealing themselves in 
the cellar, behind the huge Tats of beer. Here they 
were discovered by Signy's two younrest children, who, 
while playing with golden rings, which rolled into the 
cellar, came suddenly upon the men in ambush. 

They loudly proclaimed their discovery to their 
father and his guests, but, before Siggeir and his *nen 
could take up arms, Signy took both children, and 
dragging them into the cellar bade her brother slay the 
little traitors. This Sigmund utterly refused to do, 
but Sinfiotli struck off their heads ere he turned to 
fight against the assailants, who were now closing in 
upon them, 

In spite of all efforts Sigmund and hss brave young 
companion soon fell into the hands of the Goths, 
whereupon Siggeir sentenced them to be buried alive 
in the same mound, with a stone partition Ijetwccn 
them so that they could neither see nor toxich each 
other. The prisoners were accordingly confined in 
thi ir living grave, and their foes were about to place 
ihe last stones on the roof, when Signy drew near, 
bearing a bundle or straw, which she was allowed to 
throw at Sinfio til's feet, for the Goths fancied that it 
contained only a few provisions which would prolong 
hi? agony without helping him to escape. 

When ail was still, Sinfiotli undid the sheaf, and 
great was his joy when he found instead of bread the 
iword which Odin had given to Sigmund. Knowing 

ati 
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that nothing could dull or break the keen edge of this 
fine weapon, Sinfiorli thrust it through the stone par¬ 
tition, and, aided by Sigmund, he succeeded in cutting 
an opening, and in the end both effected their escape 
through the roof. 

M Then in the mound'«dirknsti did Sigmund the king upuiad. 
And utt(o that u« of batik he let hi* niked hind ; 

And hind the gift of Odin home to tiieir brevti they drew; 

Sewed Sigmund, awed Sinfiotli, till the Hunt wa deft itwo. 

And ihsy met tad tuned together: then thfi? hewed end hured 
full bud 

Till, lei. thtmigh the htituen fatten the winter heitrm batimed t 
And tbej lean out metr/Hhearted ; nar it there need to uf 
A snay wwdi between them of whither ru the way, - 

Sigmund's Vengeance 

Aa soon as they were free, Sigmund and Sinffotli 
returned to the king's hall, and pilling combustible 
materials around it, they set fire to the mass. Then 
it*tiering themselves on cither side of the entrance, 
they prevented all hut the women from passing through. 
They loudly adjured Signy to escape ere it was too 
late, but she did not desire to live, and so coming to 
the entrance for a Iasi embrace she found opportunity 
to whisper the secret of Sinfiotli s birth, after which 
she spring back into the dames and perished with the 
teat. 

“ And ihen King Siggci/t roof>im uphciTcd fnr m utmoir fill. 

And in huge wilh cUlhcd together, and it* iron inti lowly 

thing* 

The tre e/ doth coafbohdfid! witfi ih c i&tctu of the king*-" 

Hilfi 

The long-planned vengeance for the slaughter of 
the Volsungs having thus been carried out, Sigmund, 

feeling that nothing now detained him in the bud of 

if* 


HELGI 

the Goth), set salt with Sinfiotli and returned to Huns- 
land, where he was warmly welcomed to cite seat of 

E dwct under the shade of his ancestral tree, the mighty 
ranstock. When his authority was fully established, 
Sigmund married Borghild, a beautiful princess, who 
bore him two sous, Hamend and Helgi. The latter 
was visited by the Noms as he lay in hit cradle, and 
they promised him sumptuous entertainment in Valhalla 
when his earthly career should be ended. 

" Add the wwBin wn fair md lord j tnd bon him son* of Cubic t 
Men oiled ihera Hittumd and Hd|i, tnJ »‘hcrt Helgi Ant uw 
light, 

Thtic mrnc the Nomi to hit -ti Jic in J pse him life full bright, 
And called him Sunlit Hill, Sharp Sword, md Lind of Rings 
And hide him be lord? end greet, ittd a joy in the tala ef king*.* 

Northern kings generally entrusted their sons’ up¬ 
bringing to a stranger, for they thought that so they 
would Ge treated with less indulgence than at home. 
Accordingly Helgi was fostered by Hagai, and under 
his care the young prince became so fearless that at the 
age of fifteen he ventured alone into the hall of Hund- 
ing, with whose race hi* family was at feud. Passing 
through the hall unmolested and unrecognised, he left 
an insolent message, which so angered Hun ding that 
he immediately set out in pursuit of the bold young 
prince, whom he followed to the dwelling of Hagai. 
Helgi would then have been secured but that mean¬ 
while he had disguiied himself as a servant-maid, and 
was busy grinding corn as if this were hi* wonted 
occupation. The invaders marvelled somewhat at the 
maid's tall stature and brawny arms, nevertheless they 
departed without suspecting that they had been so near 
the hero whom they sought. 

Having thu* cleverly escaped, Helgi joined Sinfiotli, 
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and collecting an army, the two young men marched 
boldly against the Handings with whom they fought 
a great battle, over which the Valkyrs homed, waiting 
to convey the slain to Valhalla. Gudrun, one of the 
battle-maiden*, was so struck by the courage which 
Hdgi displayed, that she openly sought him and 
promised to be his wife Only one of the Handing 
race, Dag, remained alive, and he was allowed to go 
free after promising not to endeavour to avenge his 
kinsmen s death. This promise was n«>t kept, how- 
cver, and Dag, having .drained possession of Odin’s 
sjtear Oungnir, treacherously slew Hdgi with it. 
(.* no run, who in the meantime had fulfilled her promise 
to become his wife, wept many tears at his death, and 
laid a solemn curse upon his murderer; then, hearing 
from one of her maids that her slain husband kepe 
calling for her from the depths of the tomb, she fear¬ 
lessly entered the mound at night and tenderly inquired 
why he called and why his wounds continued to bleed 
after death. Hdgi answered that he could net rest 
happy because of her gnef, and declared rhar for every 
tear she ahed a drop of his blood mast flow. 

“TJifiV tree pen, gnld-idomed 1 
Cruel tan, 

Suei-di iffhi daughter of the KJijilt ? 

Kfe to iJcep d)OM gTOi - 
E*eh utie 1rfoodjr 

Osi the piott'i hrcjit* 

Wet* End picrt Hi g* 

WVth uittw* biff/ 1 

S+mxMf, EdJ* 

To appease the spirit of her beloved husband, 
Giidrun from that tinir teamed to weep, but they did 
not long remain separated ; for soon after \ he spirit of 
Helgi had ridden over Bifrdst and entered Valhalla* 
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DEATH OF SDSTFIOTLI 

to become lesder of the Einhertar, he was joined by 
Gudrun who, as ■ Valkyr once more, resumed her 
loving tendance of him. When at Odin's command 
the left hit aide for scenes of human strife, it was to 
seek new recruits for the army which her lord was to 
lead into battle when Ragnarok, the twilight of the 
gods, should come. 

The Death cf Sinfiotli 

Sinfiotli, Sigmunds eldest son, also met an early 
death ; for, having slain in a quarrel the brother of 
Borghild, she determined to poison him, Twice 
Sinfiotli detected the attempt and told hi* father that 
there was poison in his cup. Twice Sigmund, whom 
no venom could injure, drained the bowl ; and when 
Borghild made a third attempt, he bade Sinfiotli let 
the wine flow through his heard. Mistaking the 
meaning of his father's word*, Sinfiotli forthwith 
drained the cup, and felt lifeless to the ground, for the 
poison was of the most deadly kind. 

" 11c drank ai hr ipitc ihc vo:J, and forthwith the ftaant fan 
[:i * chill avet lii i he in and dowa rVH [he inrghey nur, 

Wkh never an utlErcd d?ith-we?rd and never « dcalh-dungcd 
look* 

And tiic of ike kail of Eke Vdliub^ btneiLh kb rail i End 

i hook. 

The* ap raic rh« cider d«jr* mth a ginx tad Utter ctf w 
An 1 Lifted the. h .*6 ui eke faSlen ; md me ti e dum cum? so'igk 
Tti htturken the woiJi **f hi* wrw^ f if an* word* he md 

Bui inch it lb; Father of j 1 ! men mrght ipetk over BabJnr dead 
And iguin* a* be As re ths the Wl yf the 

Vtihtirtfi dim, 

Ajid once mart hr i«med in the form* wkrt he tpikt fflik 
mtufhc hat him/* 

Speechless with grief, Sigmund tenderly raised hit 
son’s body in hi* arms, and strode out of the hall and 
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down to the shore, where he depowted his precious 
burden in ■ skiff which in old one-eyed boatman 
brought it his call. He would fain have stepped 
aboard ilso, hut ere he could do so the boatman 
pushed off and the frail craft was soon lost to sight. 
The bereaved father then slowly wended his way home, 
taking comfort from the thought that Odin himself 
had come to claim the young hero and had rowed away 
with him '* out into the west.” 

HiwdU 

Sigmund deposed Borghild as his wife and queen in 
punishment for this crime, and when he wu vepr old 
he sued for the hand of Hi or d is, a fair young princess, 
daughter of Eglirai, King of the Islands. This young 
maiden had many suitors,among others King Lygni of 
Hunding's nee, but so great was Sigmund's fame chat 
she gladly accepted him and became his wife. Lygni, 
the discarded suitor, was so angry at this decision, that 
he immediately collected a great army and marched 
against his successful rival, who, though overpowered by 
superior numbers, fought with the courage of despair. 

From the depths of a thicket which commanded the 
field of battle, Hiordisand her maid anxiously watched 
the progress of the strife. They saw Sigmund pile the 
dead around him, for none could stand againtt him, 
until at last a tall, one-eyed warrior suddenly appeared, 
and the press of battle gave way before the terror of hia 
presence. 

Without a moment's pause the new champion limed 
a fierce blow it Sigmund, which the old hero parried 
with bis sword. The shock shattered the match lew 
blade, and although the strange assailant vanished as 
he had come, Sigmund was left defenceless and was 
soon wounded unto death by hit foes. 

%U 
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t* Bat !a t tbraagh the kedift of tbc wajMlii/fo* i raifhly rain ihm 

tame, 

One-eyed and iteming ancient, bot hii vinge ihtme like rUrae : 

Glctmtng grey war hit link* Anil bk tiood wju cloudy bll« ; 

And he buie i mifcJtfcy twi'bill, m* he wmde4 the fighi-aJidte* 
through* 

Aad itcod fitee to Eicc with Sigmund, tad npheiTcd the bill ca 
■mite, 

Oace mare found the head of the Voltung lerce glittered the 
BranitocVt Ughi f 

The mord thit eime from Odin i and Stgraond , i cry oKct m we 

Rang out to the tnrj htivcm above the din of war. 

Then claimed the meeting edge* with Sigmund’i tarn: icroke. 

And in ihiraing third* fell earthward that fear of worldly fedk. 

But changed were th# eye* of Sigmund, and the war-wrath left hu 
Eaee ; 

For that grcy-dadt mighty helper war goce, atid in hit plan* 

Drive (xi the nobroua iptar-wood 'gaiim the Vohuog*i empty 
hand*: 

And there they emote down SEgmund, the wonder of all Undi, 

On the Ibemen, an the dsiih-heap hii deed* had pled that day.* 

At the battle was now won, and the Volsung family 
all slam, Lygni hastened from the battlefield to take 
possession of the kingdom and force the fair Hiordi* 
to become his wife. As soon is he hid gone, however, 
the beautiful young queen crept from her hiding-place 
in the thicket, and sought the *pot where Sigmund 
lay all hut dead. She caught the stricken hero to her 
breast in a last passionate embrace, and then listened 
tearfully while he bade her gather the fragment* of hi* 
sword and carefully treasure them for their son whom he 
foretold was soon to be born, and who was destined to 
avenge his father*1 death and to be fir greater than he, 

“ ■ I Jure wrought for it# Vobanp truly, »od yet Jure I Um 
fall well 

That a bettef one thm l *ra iMI bar the tslc to tefi t 

And Ear him iKill ihac third# bo imuhitd * and be ihall be my mym^ 

To remember what I haw forgotten *nd to tLa wbit I left 
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EH. the Viking 

While Hiordts wa* mourning over Sigmund’* llfclcs* 
body, her handmaiden suddenly warned her of the 
approach of a band of viking*. Retreading into the 
thicket once more, the two women exchanged garments* 
after which Hi ordis hade the maid walk first and fier- 
sonate the queen, sod they went thus to meet the 
viking Elf (Hclfret or Helfcridi). Elf received the 
women graciously, and their story of the batrle so 
excited his admiration for Sigmund that he caused the 
remain* of the slain hero to lx reverentially removed 
to a suitable apot, where they were interred with all 
due ceremony. He then offered the queen and her 
maid a safe asylum in his hall, and they gladly accom¬ 
panied him over the seas. 

Ashe haul doubted their relative positions from the 
first, Elf took the first opportunity after arriving in 
his kingdom to ask a seemingly idle question in order 
to ascertain the truth. He asked the pretended queen 
how she knew the hour had come for rising when the 
winter day* were short and there was no light to 
announce the coming of morn, and she replied that, 
as she was in the habit of drinking milk ere she fed the 
cows, the always awoke thirsty. "When the same ques* 
tion was put to the real Hiordia, *hc answered, with as 
little reflection, that she knew it was morning because 
at that hour the golden ring which her father had given 
her grew cold on her hand. 

The Birth of Sigurd 

The suspicions of Elf having tJtus been confirmed* 
he offered marriage to the pretended handmaiden, 
Hiordia, promising to cherish her infant son, a promise 
which he nobly kept. When the child wi« bom Elf 
*61 
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himself sprinkled him with water—* ceremony which 
our pagan ancestors scrupulously observed—and be¬ 
lt owed upon him the name of Sigurd, As he grew 
up he was treated as the king'* own son, and his 
education was entrusted to Re^in. the wisest of men, 
who knew all things, hia own fate not even excepted, 
for it had been revealed to him that he would fall by 
the hand of a youth. 

« Again in the of the Helper there dwdt a - ct*Sw man* 

4 h 'll hy# of ilRtUft, of if urge pinched And rrjn : 

So tiL.ctdmj old tri! Rcsm, ih« go ion of man could fell 

Id whai year of the dip pi tied uver U tame 10 tluu land u> 
dwell t 

Bai Lhe vitilth of king Elf hid he folded, wnd ibe Helper'? youth 

ihweiOp 

Yea and hit fithrr'i blhcf^i ; Lhe lore uf dJ mm he knew. 

And wm deft in every cunning, «fc the dealing* of ihr pword : 

So ivrcet wo hi* toug tie speech uihioncd, tbiT men crowed hi* 
ever? w^fd ; 

Hia kind m:h the liarp-itriDgi blended wo the mingle? cd 

delight 

With the latter dap of iamm ; all tales he ids! aright ; 

The Master of the Matter* in the ipltkyhg emit wai hr j 

And he dnll with the mod and the weather sad the trilling of 
the sea i 

Nor ' * any team him lecch-cxiffp fur before that rice wai 



Aod Thai nuej-fblfr** ge&mrkn, all their life-dip had he 
weighed,' r 

Under this tutor Sigurd gfew daily in wisdom until 
few could surpass him- He mistered the smith's 
craft, And the art of carving ill manner of runes; he 
learned languages, music, and eloquence; anti, last but 
not least, he became * doughty warrior whom none 
could subdue. When he had reached manhood ttegin 
prompted him to ask the king for a war-bone, a 
request which was immediately granted, and Gripir, 
the stud-keeper, wa* bidden to allow him to choose 
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from the royal ttablet the steed which he matt 
fended. 

On hi» way to the meadow where the horse* 
were at pasture, Sigurd met a ouc*syed stranger, 
dad in grey and blue, who accosted the young roan 
and bade him drive the horses into the riyer and 
select the one which could breast the tide with least 
difficulty. 

Sigurd received the advice gladly, and upon reaching 
the meadow he drove the horses into the stream which 
flowed on one aide. One of the number, alter cross* 
ing, raced round the opposite meadow ; snd, plunging 
again into the river, returned to hi* former pasture 
without showing any signs of fatigue. Sigurd there¬ 
fore did not hesitate to select this horse, and he give 
him the name of Grane or Greyfcll- The s'ced was a 
descendant of Odin's eight-footed horse Sleipnir, and 
besides being unusually strong and indefatigable, wa* 
as fearless as his master. 

One winter day while Regin and his pupil were 
sitting by the fire, the old man struck his hsrp, and, 
after the manner of the Northern scalds, sing or recited 
m the following tale, the story of his life: 

The Treasure of the Dwarf King 

Hreidmar, king of the dwarf folk, was the father 
of three ions. Fafnir, the eldest, was gifted with a 
fearless sou! and * powerful arm ; Otter, the second, 
with snare and net, and the power of changing « 
form at will; and Regin, die youngest, with ill wisdom 
and deftness of hand. To please the avaricious 
Hreidmar, this youngest son fashioned for him a 
house lined with glittering gold and flashing gems, 
and this was guarded by Fafiur, whose fierce glances 
and jTgii helmet none dared encounter, 
ayo 



Sigurd 
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THE TREASURE OF THE DWARF JONG 
Now it came to p» that Odin, Hoenir, and Lolti 
once came in human guile, upon one of their wonted 
expedition! ro test the heart* of men, unto the land 
where Hreidmar dwelt. 

A-iid the three wen the hart-wtie Odin, the Father of the Slain, 
And Laki, the WorU’i Begrodjsw, who meUth all bhoar raid, 

And Hcfiir, the UuM'RiiTneiw*, who wrought the hope of tain, 
And hh heart and istnort reair.ingi, when fint the work begin 
The God that wit *fereli»e, and hereafter yet ihill be 
When the new light jt* undreamed of tfcall thine o'er e«lh and 

As the god* came near to Hreidmar'*dwelling, Loki 
perceived an otter balking in the sun. 1 hi* wa* none 
other than thedwarf king's second son. Otter, who now 
succumbed to Loki's usual love of destruction. Killing 
the unfortunate creature he flung its lifeless body over 
his shoulders, thinking it would furnish a good dish 
when meal time came. 

Loki then hastened after his companions, and enter¬ 
ing Hrcidmar's house with them, he flung his burden 
down upon the floor. The moment the dwarf king t 
glance fell upon the seeming otter, he flew into a 
towering rage, and ere they could offer effective 
resistance the god* found themselves lying bound, and 
they heard Hreidmar declare that never should they 
recover their liberty until they could satisfy his thirst 
for gold by giving him of chat precious substance 
enough to cover the skin of the otter inside and out, 

"•Now huiken Ac dwa I Adi tput] Ve itnnser-iyk iWI b* 

Whm yt Kit-c me the Phmc of the Wimn, A* inhered GoU of 

Ten Andrtrt hideA rtjoinn; in Ac won «ilm pie » S***'" ■ 

And the Muter of Slci^t dull fetch it, ind A* hand Ait e™ 

P«. 
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And the he*n that begrudgeth for ever, thill jitbef and gi« tod 

_Lo. th;i ia the doom of the m«, and AO doom thill be ipofcea 

■near/*’ 

As the Otter-skin developed the property of at ret th¬ 
ing Uself to a fabulous site, no ordinary treasure could 
suffice to cover it, and the plight of the gods, therefore, 
was a very bad one. The case, however, became a little 
more hopeful when ITrcidmir consented to liberate one 
of their number. The emissary selected was Loki, who 
lost no time in setting off to the waterfall where the 
dwarf Andvari dwelt, in order that he might secure the 
treasure there amassed. 

« There 111 dwn of dread in the tuterrmr pin of the wfsrlJ, 
When over a will of utomiuini u a mighty w*i*f hurled. 

Whole hidden held none hnoweth, nor * here it mwieth the «* 5 
Aud that force it the Force of Andnri, nnd w tlf of the D*rk 
u be. 

In ihc ckmd anil the defcrt ht dwellelh amid tbit hud iloflt \ 

And hii wort u tbc itaringof manure within bit houwt of iW*W. 

In spite of diligent scorch, however, Loki could not 
find the dfirf, untU, perceiving a salmon tparting irt 
the foaming waters, it occurred to him that the dwarf 
might have assumed this shape. Borrowing Ran s net 
he soon caught the fish, and learned, as he had suspected, 
that it was Andvari- Finding that there was nothing 
else for it, the dwarf now reluctantly brought forth his 
mighty treasure and Surrendered it all. including the 
Helmet of Dread and a hauberk of gold, reserving 
Only a ring which was gifted with miraculous powers, 
and which, like a magnet, attracted the precious ore. 
But the greedy Loki. catching sight of it, wrenched it 
from off rhe dwarf s finger and departed laughing, while 
his victim hurled angry curse* after him, declaring that 
the ring would ever prove its jkjs sector’s bane and would 
cause the death of many. 


TREASURE OF THE DWARF KING 

w Tfeit guld 

Will eh Che difttf ptHiCBcd 
Shill to (wo bruihen 
B* £iti« of dj zMih t 
And to eight priuto, 

ordmwwa 

fram raj 1 wtihh ng one 
Skill ittioJ define.." 

S-rs*s^ , i Edd ij (Flai^/i IF.)* 

On arriving it Hreidroar'i house, Loki found the 
mighty treasure none too great, for the akin became 
larger with every object placed upon it, and he was 
forced to throw in the ring Andvjnmaur (AndvaH’i 
loom), which he had intended to retain, iti order to 
jccure the release of himself and his companions* 
Andvari'i curse of the gold soon began to operate. 
Fafntr and li-gin both coveted a share, while l ined mar 
gloated over his treasure night and day, and would 
not part with an item of it. Fafmr the invincible, 
seeing at last that he could not otherwise gratify his 
lust, slew his father, and seized the whole of the 
treasure, then, when Regin came to claim a share he 
drove him scornfully away and bade him earn his own 
living. 

Trim exiled, Rcgin cook refuge among men, to whom 
he caught the arts of sowing and reaping- He showed 
them how to work mtuls, sail tile teas, tame horses, 
yoke beasts of burden, build houses, spin, weave, and 
sew — in short, all the industries of civilised life, which 
had hitherto been unknown. Years elapsed, and Regin 
patiently bided his time, hoping that some day he would 
find a hero strong enough to avenge his wrong* upon 
Fafmr, whom years of gloating over his treasure had 
changed into a horrible dragon, the terror of Cnlta- 
heid (Glittering Heath), where he had taken up his 
abode. 


a 
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Hi* story finished. Regia turned suddenly to the 
attentive Sigurd, saying he knew that the young 
man could slay the dragon if he wished, and inquiring 
whether he Were ready to aid him to avenge hit wrongs. 

AnJ br ipilic; ‘ H*u duju burlnied, Si^-ird ! Wtli thuu help a 
mm (hit li old 

To nflDgs tiim far hii fniet i Will tiinu win ihai lkmiuic of 
Gold 

And be more than the King* of ihc eartit > Will tJum rid the 
earth of a wrong 

And hat the woe end the rorrow ray heart bath endured o'er 
loot I •" 


Slgunfa Sword 

Sigurd immediately assented, on the condition, how¬ 
ever. that the curse should be assumed by Regin. who, 
also, in order to fitly equip the young man for the 
coming fight, should forge him a sword which no 
blow could break. Twice Kegin fashioned a marvellous 
weapon, but twice Sigurd broke it to pieces on the 
anvil. Then Sigurd bethought him of the hr ktn fig¬ 
ments of Sigmund's weapon which were treasured by 
his mother, and going to Hiordts he begged these from 
her; and either he or Kegin forged from them a blade 
so strong that it divided the great anvil in two with¬ 
out being dinted, and whose temper was such that it 
nearly severed some wool Boating gently upon the 
stream. 

Sigurd now went upon a farewell visit to Griptr, 
who, knowing the future, foretold every event in his 
coming carter; after which he tonk leave of his 
mother, and accompanied by R'-gin set sail for the 
land of his fathers, vowing to slay the dragon when he 
had fulfilled his first duty, which was to avenge the 
death of Sigmund. 

•T* 


THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON 

M 1 FifU will cluJti, pm 
Atza&t tkj (ittiff, 

And tat ita "tunf* of 
Wsk fculiite. 

Thou wrilE the cruel. 

The »on» of Humlmg, 
lk>\Mf lajr loir : 

Thuu wilt hire tieiorjr/ " 

L*y i fSigwd ?*phUi [Tbuf/t 

On bis way to the land of the Votsungs a most 
marvellous sight wa* seen, for there came a man 
walking on the waters. Sigurd straightway took him 
on hoard his dragon ship, and the stranger, who gave 
hit name as Feng or FiGllmr, promised favourable 
winds. Also he taught Sigurd how to distinguish 
auspicious omens. In reality the old man was Odin 
or Hnikar, the wave-stiller, but Sigurd did not suspect 
hii identity. 

The Fitfht with the Dragon 

Sigurd was entirely successful in hii descent upon 
Lygrti, whom he slew, together with many of his 
Followers. He then departed from his reconquered 
kingdom and returned with Keg in to sky Fafnir. 
Together they rode through the mountains, which 
ever rose higher and higher before them, until thev 
came to a great tract of desert which Regin said was 
the haunt of Fafnir. Sigurd now rode on alone until 
he met a one-eyed stranger, who bade him dig trenches 
in the middle of the track along which the dragon 
daily dragged his slimy length to the river to quench 
his thirst^ and to lie in wait in one of these until the 
monster passed over him, when he could thrust his 
sword straight into it* heart, 

Sigurd gratefully followed this counsel, and was 
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rewarded with complete success, for as the monster'* 
loathsome folds rolled overhead, he thrust his sword 
upward into its left breast, ami as he sprang out of 
the trench the dragon lay gasping in the throes of 
death. 


**Ttjen i]t iiqfc inw tiicnee* and the tun of Sifimind Hood 
Da the torn and forroTvcd dt^cri b y the pool of Ftfrtir** blood. 
And she Serpent tej before him k deid t h: Hr* dull* £ r e * ■ 

And oifcr the Glittering ] leath £u x iKodc ibt ion and the tiajr* 

And « tipbl wbJ folio* cd the lun *nd breathed oW ihe titeful 

p . 

A* fmh (4 it foiroin the plain, or bows the icw’ tics.” 

Rtgin had prudently remained at a distance until all 
danger was past, but seeing that his roc was slain, he 
now came up. He was fearful lest the young hero 
should claim a reward, so he began to accuse him of 
having murdered his kin, hut, with feigned mag¬ 
nanimity, he declared that instead of requiring life for 
life, in accordance with the custom of the North, he 
would consider it sufficient atonement if Sigurd would 
cut out the monster a heart and roast it for him on a 
spit, 

" Then Reg in ipit-c w Sigurd : 1 Of thti ikying will ebon be free ? 
~VhtQ ibcm arc together md rout ihe hciri for me* 

ITaac 1 m*y cae it ihd live, tt\i be tbf amts asd mm i 
For ihtrcin vrai mt|bt and wiidt>nj f ind tin |rud^ed and buj+ded 
lore : 

— Of + eisc depart On thf Wap afraid from the Glittering 

Sigurd vis aware thtt a true warrior never reft*™ 
satisfaction of tome kind to the kindred of the slain, 
so he agreed to the seemingly *mill proposal* and 
immediately prepared to act as cook, while Regin da«d 
until the meat wai ready. After an interval Sigurd 

touched the roan to mcerttin whether it were tender* 

176 
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the sleeping warrior maiden 

but burning hi» finger* severely, he instinctively thrust 
them into his mouth to iii»y the smart. No sooner 
had Fafnir’s Wood thus touched his lips than he dis¬ 
covered, to his utter surprise, that he could under¬ 
hand the songs of the birds, many of which were 
already gathering round the carrion. Listening at¬ 
tentively, he found that they were telling how Regin 
meditated mischief against him, and how he ought to 
stay the old man and take the gold, which was his by 
right of conquest, after which he ought to partake of 
the heart and blood of the dragon. As this coincided 
with his own wishes, he slew the evil old man with a 
thrust of his sword and proceeded to cat snd drink 
as the bird* had suggested, reserving a small portion 
of Fafnir's heart for future consul prion, hie then 
wandered off in search of the mighty hoard, and, after 
donning the Helmet of Dread, the hauberk of gold, 
and the ring Andvaranaut, and loading Grey fell with 
as much gold as he could carry, he sprang to the saddle 
and sat listening eagerly to the birds’ songs to know 
what his future course should be. 


The Sleeping Warrior Maiden 

Soon he heard of a warrior maiden fist asleep on a 
mountain and surrounded by a glittering barrier of 
(lames, through which only the bravest ot men could 
pass to arouse her. 


■ On the fell I knew 
A wirritif timid to deep; 

Over her vrirei 
The linden*i huae : 

V« whjlEHD itUCk 
A tlccf-ihom in the rob* 

Of the nuU who 
Would Woes ch*»e. M 

Ltj »/ /^Stir {Tktffii ir.> 
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Tbit idvEnturt was tlii very thing for Sigurd, and 
he set off it once. 1 he way lay through trackless 
regions^ and the journey was long and cheerless, bur at 
length he came to the Hindirijil in Frank!and, i tall 
mountain whose cloud ^wreathed summit seemed circled 
by fiery Struct* 

M l^rnf ftijurd riltih when* U» m « mofrnnir of day* 

Front nut of iht :m jted rrag-wans, amidit the duudUnd grey. 
Comra up i mlghif mown tain, jnd it if *s though rhefr burni 
A torch tmidle of ita dood-wreich : *o thither Sigurd turns* 

Fm ht dtrenu indeed firtus iti lopnamt to loofc on the beat of the 
einh ; 

And CircifeTl unjheih bcnrtLb hirn + md hli hejjr ii full of 

mirth-" 

Sigurd rode up the mountain side, and the light 
grew more and more vivid as he proceeded, until when 
he had neared the summit a barrier of lurid flames 
stood before him- The fire burned with a roar which 
would have daunted the heart of any other, hue Sigurd 
remembered the words of the birds, and without a 
moment s hesitation he plunged bravely into its very 
midst. 

'"Now Sigurd tqnu in hu addle, tud tIj- hilt of ihr Wrj;h Sic 

ltd fa, 

And draw? « girth the lighter ; thm th e grhrred reini he lifti* 
And efieth iiQud to GrtjM, and nits it the wiLdift'l han. 

Bui die white wjl] waren before him end the fUme flood rmheth 
■pan, 

high ©Vr hh hod it ri«:h* snd wide md wild Itt 
Aj it bcareth the mightj tiding) 10 the terp he#*eply (toot: 

Bui h« ridtih through in roaring 11 the warn or ridei che rje, 
Whea st bwi with the wind of iht *ntiiiiser and ibe hid qwn 
driw anigh ; 

The whstc &1 sue licki hi) rsutncnl Mid iweept through Grey/eir* 
mane, 

And bitho both bendi of Signed the hill of FafniFa bio*. 

And wtsdi ibout hii Wif^kcbu iad mjncln with bji hair* 
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THE SI^EPING WARRIOR MAIDEN 

But naugh t liti mmtnr dtuketh w dims hii ^littcnni 1 

Then, it (11 h and ft da and dittrm till all aant left behind, 

Attd J;wrt md the hijrr ii twilio^tii in nicd-mtrh iwi mti 

blind,” 

The Threatening flames having now died away. 
Sigurd pursued his journey over a broad tract of white 
ashes, directing his course to a great castle, with *hte Id- 
hung walls, The great gates stood wide open, and 
Sigurd rode through them unchallenged by warders or 
men at arms. Proceeding cautiously, for he feared 
some snare, he at last came to the centre of the court¬ 
yard, where he saw a recumbent form cased in armour 
Sigurd dismounted from his steed and eagerly removed 
the helmet, when he started with surprise to behold, 
instead of a warrior, the face of a most beautiful 
maiden. 

All his efforts to awaken the sleeper were vain, how¬ 
ever, UJitiJ he had removed her armour, and she lay 
before him in pure-white linen garments, her long hair 
falling in golden waves around her. Then as the last 
fastening of her armour gave way, she opened wide 
her beautiful eyes, which met the rising sun, and first 
greeting with rapture the glorious spectacle, she turned 
to her deli verer, and the young hero and the maiden 
loved each other at first sight. 

M Thru 'he turned and **ud an Sijutd, ir.d her tf«* met the Vel* 
tans'! eye*. 

And mighty tod n«»utele!» bow did the tide of kb Jose wit. 

Far their knftng had met and mingled, »nd h* knew of her hetn 
(hit she lo*ed, 

And she spake onto nothin* bat hint *nd her lip* with the speech- 
Saodi moved. 1 * 

The maiden now proceeded to tell Sigurd her story. 
Her name was Brunhild, and according to some 
authorities »he wai the daughter of an earthly king 
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whom Odin hid railed to the rink of a Valkyr. 
She had served him faithfully for a long while, but 
once had ventured to act her own wishes above his, 
giving to a younger and therefore more attractive 
opponent the victory which Odin had commanded for 
mother. 

In punishment for this act of disobedience, she 
had been deprived of her office and banished to 
earth, where All father decreed she should wed like 
any other member of her self- This sentence tilled 
Brunhild'* heart with dismay, for she greatly feared 
lest it might he her fate to mate with a coward, 
whom ihc would despise. To quiet these appre¬ 
hensions, Odin took her to Hindarthtli or Hmdfcll, 
and touching her with the Thom of Sleep, that she 
might await in unchanged youth and beauty the coming 
of her destined husband, he surrounded her with a 
barrier of flame which none but a hero would venture 
through. 

From the top of Hindsrfialt, Brunhild now pointed 
out to Sigurd her former home, at Lymdalc or Hum- 
land, telling him hr would lind her there whenever he 
chose to come and claim her as hit wife; and then, 
while they stood on the lonely mountain top Together, 
Sigurd placed the ring Atulvaranaui upon her finger, 
in token of betrothal, swearing to love her alone as 
long as life endured. 

** From hit hand then drsweth Sigurd Andrus'> mcirtu Go?d j 

There ii nought bat the *kv shore them n the ring togirth^ th^ 
hold. 

The i tu pen toiicni lekcn, that hath ttu change nw end, 

No change, m«l no Tseginnioi;, no flaw for God no In end : 

Then Sigurd cried: 'O ttrynhiid, now hearten white I weir, 

Thai the nin duil die ip :l - hi-iiem Bfd the iijfiiD mure be 
fair. 

If 1 15; k net love in Lytndale «nd Eli r bo tut I ha I fixerrj I be*. 



Odin *tld Brunhild 
K. Ihtlitz 

tif i.rE tl* Bp^JCv. Ij ii-I^I 














THE FOSTERING OF ASLAUG 

And the Und where thoo iwitdit Wt the woodland and the 
ici ! * 

And the r.ne=i : ‘O Sigurd, Sigurd, now htar^n while [ iwtif 

That |he djy (iuU die fo£ Crej and the mn to bJicitriai Ww, 

Ete I furgel thee, Sigurd, u 1 lie r mixi wood lad wj 

In (he little land of hjindak mod the huttie (hat iWcxed awl fW 

The Fostering al Afllug 

According to some authorities, the lovers parted 
after thus plighting their troth; but others say tint 
Sigurd soon sought out and wedded Brunhild* with 
whom he lived for a while in perfect happiness, until 
forced to leave her and hts infant daughter Asdaug, 
This child, left orphaned at three years of age* was 
fostered by Brunhild's father* who, driven away from 
home, concealed her in a cunning ly fashioned harp* 
until reaching a distant land he was murdered by a 
peasant couple for the sake of the gold they supposed 
it to contain. Their surprise and disappointment 
were great indeed when, on breaking the instrument 
open, they found a beautiful little girl* whom they 
deemed mute* as she would not speak i word* Tints 
passed, and the ehild T whom they had trained as a 
drudge, grew to be a beautiful maiden, and she won 
the affection of a passing viking, Raguar Lodbrog, 
King of the Danes, to whom \he roJd her tale. The 
viking sailed away to other Sands to fulfil the pur¬ 
poses of his voyage:* but when « year had passed* 
during which time he won much glory* he came back 
and carried away Aslaug as his bride- 

** She Kurd * Toke thi deemed well known. 

Long waned through duH hoan iiyjoue 
And round her mighty inni were cut i 
Kuc when her trembling ml tip# pitted 
From oot tiie beaten of that Jetr kim 
A*d tjd Bfi eycip *Jla uw to hla 

■fi 
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Frcth pride, fmh hope, freih Sots, and un 

Thr Jtiiig I*ed ebjri MlEl onml JfMf* 

'llieimdTo trill gdpg hind in limri, 

Aj now ihep went idown the Urntd" 

7'ir fwcrHej */ (ITtitar 

In continuation of the story of Sigurd and Brunhild, 
however, we are told that the young min went to 
seek id venture! in the great world, where he hid 
vowed, as i true hero, to right the wrong and defend 
the fatherless And oppressed. 

The Nibluirjt* 

In the course of hi* wanderings, Sigurd came to the 
Jaisd of the Niblungs, the land of continual mist, 
where Giuki and Grimhild were king and queen. 
The latter was specially to be feared, as she was well 
versed in magic lore, and could weave spells and con¬ 
coct marvellous potions which hid power to steep the 
drinker in temporary forgetfulness and compel him to 
yield to her will. 

I hr king and queen had three sons, Gunner, HOgni, 
and Guttorm, who were brave young men, and one 
daughter, Gudrun, the gentlest as well as the most 
beautiful of maidens, Alt welcomed Sigurd most 
warmly, and Giuki invited him to tarry awhile. The 
invitation was very agreeable after his long wanderings, 
and Sigurd was glad to stay and share the pleasures 
and occupations of the Niblungs. He accompanied 
them to war, and so distinguished himself by his valour, 
that he won the admiration of Grimhild and she re¬ 
solved to secure him as her daughter’s husband. One 
day, therefore, she brewed one of her magic potions, 
and when he had partaken of it at the hind of 
Gudrun, lie utterly forgot Brunhild and his plighted 
troth, and all his love wa* diverted unto the queen * 
daughter. 

ill 


THE NIBLUNGS 

M Huf the hcirr vr*i chingc^ m Sigurd ^ ** dsongh it ne*cr kid been 
Hi! !l3¥p ul Hr^ohkltl u he giTtd cm thf ^ibltrag 

BrytihilJ's bdkiped body wu e'en u m wuinj btuiiii. 

No mon for bah or bleniub for ptatj or for dearth . 111 

Although there tu not wanting * vague fear that 
he had forgotten some event sn the past which should 
rule his conduct, Sigurd asked for and obtained 
Gild run's hand, and their wedding was celebrated 
amid the rejoicings of the people, who loved the 
young hero very dearly. Sigurd gave hi* bride some 
of F* fair's heart to eat, and tile moment she had tasted 
it her nature was changed, and she began to grow cold 
and silent to all except him. To further cement his 
alliance with the two eldest Giukings (as the sons of 
Giuki were called) Sigurd entered the ‘'doomring” with 
them, and the three young men cut a sod which was 
placed upon a shield, beneath which they stood while 
they bared and slightly cut their right arms, allow¬ 
ing their blood to mingle in the fresh earth. Then, 
when they had sworn eternal friendship, the tod was 
replaced. 

But although Sigurd loved his wife and felt a true 
fraternal affection for her brothers, he could not lose 
his haunting sense of oppression, and was seldom seen 
to smile as radiantly as of old, Giuki had now died, 
and his eldest son, Gunnar, ruled in his stead. As the 
young king was unwedded, Grimhild, his mother, 
besought him to take a wife, suggesting that none 
seemed more worthy to become Queen of the Nibbing 
than Brunhild, who, it was reported, sat in a golden 
halt surrounded by fl.imcs, whence she had declnned 
•he would issue only to marry the warrior who would 
dare brave the fire for her sake. 
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Guanar's Stratagem 

Gunnar immediately prepared to seek this maiden, 
and strengthened by one or his mothers magic potions, 
and encouraged by Sigurd, who accompanied hint, he 
felt confident of success. But when on reaching the 
summit of the mountain he would have ridden into 
the fire, hil steed drew luck affrighted and he could 
not induce him to advance a step. Seeing that his 
companion's steed did not show signi of fear, he 
asked him of Sigurd ; but although Grey tell allowed 
Gunnar to mount, he would not stir because his master 
was not on his back. 

Now as Sigurd earned the Helmet of Dread, and 
Grim hi Id had given Gunnar a magic potion in case it 
should be needed, it wa* possible for the companion* 
to exchange their forms and features, and seeing that 
Gunnar could not penetrate the flaming wall Sigurd 
proposed to assume the appearance Of Gunnar and 
woo the bride for him. The king was greatly dis¬ 
appointed, but as no alternative offered he dismounted, 
and the necessary exchange was soon effected. Then 
Sigurd mounted Grryfcll in the semblance of his 
companion, and thi' time the steed showed not the 
least hesitation, but leaped into the fumes at the first 
touch on his bridle, and soon brought his rider to the 
castle, where, in the great hall, sat Brunhild. Neither 
recognised the other : Sigurd because of the magic 
spell uitat over him by Grimhild ; Brunhild because of 
the altered appearance of her lover. 

The maiden shrank in disappointment from the 
dirk-haired intruder, for she had deemed it impossible 
for any but Sigurd to ride through the flaming circle. 
But she advanced reluctantly to meet her visitor, and 
when he declared that he had come to woo her, the 
iH 
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GUNNAR'S STRATAGEM 
permitted him to take s husband * place at her tide, 
for the was bound by solemn injunction to accept » 
her spouse him who should thus seek her through the 

flumes. 

Three days did Sigurd remain with Brunhild, and hit 
bright sword lay bared between him and hi* bride. 
This singular behaviour aroused the curiosity of the 
maiden, wherefore Sigurd told her that the gods had 
bidden him celebrate his wedding thus- 


«There they wemt in out bed tog«hM; fctu the font*-Whet laid 
Twin him tad the body of BtynhiU hit bn*hi blue battlc-blide i 
And ihc looted and heeded it nothin* i bet, e'en n the dead folk 

lit, ,, 

With folded hasda «he lay (here, sod let ihe mjht jo by: 

AolI *j itlll lay that Image of Gamut a* the dead or lire forlorn. 
And bird on baud be folded a* be waited Jut the urn. 

So oft in eke moonlit niiaiwr your fithcrt mar yew* 

By the eede of itf ancient niathcn awiii the day to he." 

When !he fourth morning dawned, Sigurd drew the 
ring Andvaranautfrom Brunhild's hind, and, replacing 
it by another, he received her solemn promise that in 
ten days’ rime she would appear it the Niblung court 
to take up her duties as queen and fiithfill wife 

I think thee. King, for thy goodwill, «nd thy pied** of love l take. 
Depin with my irolb ro thy people : but ere full ten d*yt are o'er 
I ifaall come to the Sum of the Ni blimp, and thea dull we part 
no mure 

Till the day of the change of out life-daya, wh*o Odin and Frey* 
ihili calL* “ 


The promise given, Sigurd again pissed out of the 
palace, through the ashes, aud joined Cunnar, with 
whom, after he had reported the success of his venture, 
he hastened to exchange forms once more. The war¬ 
riors then turned their steeds homeward, and only to 
Gudmn did Sigurd reveal the secret of her brother i 

**( 
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wooing, and he gave her the fata! ring, little inspecting 
the many woes which it was destined to occasion, 

Tbs Coming of Bruchitd 

True to her promise, Brunhild appeared ten days 
later, and solemnly blessing the house she was about to 
enter, she greeted Gunnar kindly, and allowed him to 
conduct her to the great hall, where sat Sigurd beside 
Gudrun. The Volstmg looked up at that moment 
and as he encountered Brunhild's reproachful eyes 
Grimhild'l spell was broken and the past came hack 
in a Hood of hitter recollection. It was too late, 
however: both were in honour bound, he to Gudrun 
and she to Gunnar, whom she passively followed to the 
high seat, to sit beside him ss the scalds entertained 
the royal couple with the ancient lays of their land. 

The days passed, and Brunhild remained apparently 
indifferent, but her heart wa* hot with anger, and 
often did she steal out of her husband's palace to the 
forest, where she could give vent to her grief in 
solitude. 

Meanwhile. Gunnar perceived the cold in difference 
of his wife to his protestations of affection, and began 
to have jealous suspicions, wondering whether Sigurd 
had honest I v told the true story of the wooing, snd 
fearing lest he had taken advantage of his position to 
win Brunhild'* love, Sigurd alone continued the even 
tenor of his way, striving against none bur tyrants 
snd oppressors, and cheering all by hi* kuidly words 
and smile. 

The Quarrel of tbf Querns 

On a day the queens went down together to the 
Rhine to bathe, and as they were entering the water 
Gudrun claimed precedence by right ot her husband t 
itt 


THE QUARREL OF THE QUEENS 
courage. Brunhild refused to yield what she deemed 
her right, and a quirrel ensued, in the course of which 
Gudrun accused her sister-in-law of not having kept 
her faith, producing the ring And varan ant in support 
of her charge. The sight of the fatal ring in the hand 
of her rival crushed Brunhild, And she fled homeward, 
and lay in speechless grief day after day, until all 
thought she must die. In vain lid (iunnar and the 
members of the royal family aeck her in turn and 
implore her to speak; she would not utter a word 
until Sigurd came and inquired the cause of her un¬ 
utterable grief. Then, like a long-pent-up stream, her 
love and ingcr burst forth, and she overwhelmed the 
hero with reproaches, until his heart so swelled with 
grief for her sorrow that the tight bands of his strong 
armour gave way. 

■* Om weal Signed 
Fiats that taterriew 
Into the full af king*. 

Writhing with mgiiiih j 
St> that l)i-gan to lurt 
The udeui nimw'i 
Uon-viufeTi uii 
Off from hit litle*." 

EdJi {Titr/tt mj. 

Words Had no power to mend that woeful situation, 
and Brunhild refused to heed when Sigurd offered to 
repudiate Gudrun, saying, as she dismissed him, that 
she would not he faithless to Gunnar, The thought 
that two living men had called her wife was unendur¬ 
able to her pride, and the next time her husband sought 
her presence she implored him to put Sigurd to death, 
thus increasing hit jealousy and suspicion. He refused 
to deal violently with Sigurd, however, because of their 
oath of good fellowship, and so she turned to HOgni 

iif 
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for »id. He, too, did not wish to violate hi? oath, but 
he induced Gutter m, by iritim of much penuaaion and 
one of Grimhild * potion*, to undertake the dastardly 
deed. 


The Death of Sgurd 

Accordingly, in the dead of night, Guttorm stole 
into Sigurd * chamber, weapon in hand; but at he bent 
over the bed he Sigurd's bright eyes rived upon 
him, and fled precipitately, later on he returned and 
the scene was repeated ; bur towards morning, stealing 
in for the third time, he found the hero asleep, and 
traitorously drove hit spear through his back. 

Although wounded unto death, Sigurd raised him* 
self in bed, and seizing his renowned sword which hung 
beside him, he flung it with all his remaining strength 
at the flying murderer. cutting him in two as he reached 
the door. Then, with a last whispered farewell to the 
terrified Gudrun, Sigurd sank back and breathed his 
last. 

**' Mourn not, O Gudrun, (hit tttefco I* (be l«r of ill i 

Fear leavwh the Hob* of (he N iblungi on (hie breaking of ch« 
mom; 

Miju thou live, O women : eUnid, tiuftir ncn, unforlgtn [ * 

*lt li Brynhild't deed, 1 he mummied, • end (hr wumm shit tote* 

me well l 

Nought #u» ii left to ttpeot ot, and the tale nhida to tell, 

I have done nuny deedi in nj iiie-deyi; and ah their, end my Une, 
they lie 

to the hollow hand of Odin lilt the day of the world fo by. 

I base doue iitd t may not undo, I hate |i«n ln d I t*Ve not 

ipm: 

Art ihou other then J, Allfehn, will ibou s*th<* my glory id 
«to I *" 

Sigurd's infant son was slain at the same time, and 
poor Gudrun mourned over her dead in silent, tearless 
188 


THE DEATH OF SIGURD 
grief; while Brunhild laughed aloud, thereby incurring 
the wrath of Guiuiar. who repented, too Sate, that 
he had not taken measures to avert the dastardly 
crime. 

The grief of the Wibtungs found expression in the 
public funeral celebration which was shortly held. A 
mighty pyre was erected, to which were brought pre¬ 
cious hangings, fresh flowers, and glittering arms, *1 
was the custom for the burial of a prince; and as these 
sad preparations took shape, Gudrun was the object of 
tender solicitude from the women, who, fearing lest her 
heart would break, tried to open the flood-gate of her 
tears by recounting the bitterest sorrows they had 
known, one telling of how she too Had lost all she held 
dear. But these attempts to make her weep were 
utterly vain, until at length they laid her husband's 
head in her lap, bidding her kiss him as if he were still 
alive; then her tears began to flow in torrents. 

The reaction soon set in for Brunhild also; her 
resentment was ail forgotten when she saw the body 
of Sigurd laid on the pyre, arrayed as if for battle in 
burnished armour, with the Helmet of Dread at his 
head, and accompanied by his steed, which was to be 
burned with him, together with several of his faithful 
servants who would not survive his loss. She withdrew 
to her apartment, and after distributing her posses¬ 
sions among her handmaidens, she donned her richest 
array, and stabbed herself as she lav strcrched upon 
her bed. 

The tidings soon reached Gunnaf, who came with 
all haste to hit wife and joit in time to receive her 
dying injunction to Jay her beside the hero she loved, 
with the glittering, unsheathed sword between them, as 
it had tain when he had wooed her by proxy. W hen 
she had breathed her last, these wishes were faithfully 

f 
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executed, and her body was burned with Sigurd's amid 
the lamentations of all the Niblungs. 

In Richard Wagners story of M The Ring H Brun¬ 
hild's end is more picturesque. Mounted on her treed* 
as when she led the batrie-muidens st the command of 
Odin, she rode into the flames which leaped to heaven 
from the great funeral pyre, and passed lor ever from 
the sight or" men. 

H TlirJ if t gOB *—thz \qtc\j, the mighty, iht h&p€ erf U« indent 

Earth: 

It shall labour sad bear tta burden *i bdqrc that dij of tbeif 
birth- 

Si thill in in blind ibnJir-a lor tbe <Ly ihn Sigurd hath 

iped. 

And she hunt that RrynhiliJ haih hutr^td, and the dawn that 
W4it:h the itci'.i: 

It ihfH T car n* be oft-iimei haljrcm* and forget stieLr dercdi no 
mute, 

nil rhe new 1UB bcAEiii oq Bildm and tta happ^ *hnr£ " 

The death tetne of Sigurd (Siegfried) is far more 
powerful in the Nibclungcnlicd. In the Teutonic 
version his treacherous assailant lure* him from a 
hunting party in the forest to quench his thirst at 
i brook, where he thrust* him through the back with 
a spear. His body was thence borne home by the 
hunter* and kid at hi* wife'* fart. 

The Flight af Gud*tm 

Gudrun, still inconsolable, and loathing the kindred 
who had treacherously robbed her of all Joy in life, fled 
from her fathers house and took refuge with Elf. 
Sigurd's foster father, who. after the death of Hiordis, 
had married Thora, the daughter of King Htkoa. The 
two women became great friend*, and here Gudrun 
tarried several years, employing herself in embroidering 
ujkjii tapestry the great deeds of Sigurd, *ud watching 
* 9 ° 
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A TLX KING OF THE HUNS 
over her tittle daughter Swanhild, whose bright eves 
reminded her vividly of the husband whom she had lost 

Alii. Kin# of the Hlusj 

In the meantime, Atli, Brunhild's brother, who was 
now King of the Hun?, had sent to Gunnar to demand 
atonement for his sister's death i and to satisfy his 
claims Gunnar had promised that when her years of 
widowhood had been accomplished he would give him 
Gudnift's hand in marriage. Time passed, and Atli 
clamoured for the fulfilment of his promise, where lure 
the Niblung brothers, with their mother Grimhild, 
went to seek the long-absent princess, and by the aid 
of the magic potion administered by Grimhild they 
succeeded tn persuading Gudrun to leave little Swanhild 
in Denmark and to become AtJi's wife in the land of 
the Huns, 

Nevertheless. Gudrun secretly detested her husband, 
whose avaricious tendencies were extremely repugnant 
to her ; and even the birth of two tons, Erp and Kitel, 
did not console her for the death of her loved ones and 
the absence of Swanhild. Her thoughts were continu¬ 
ally of the past, and she often .spoke of it, little 
suspecting that her descriptions of the wealth of the 
Niblungs had excited Atli's greed, and that he was 
secretly planning some pretext for seizing it. 

Ath at last decided to send Krteirud or Wingi, one 
of his servants, to invite the Niblung printer to visit 
his court, intendirig to slay them when he should have 
them in his power ; but Gudrun. fathoming this design, 
sent a rune message to her brothers, together with the 
ring Andvaranaut, around which she had twined a 
wolfs hair. On the way, however, the messenger 
partly effaced the runes, thus changing their meaning; 
and when he app-jred before the Niblungs, Gunnar 
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accepted the invitation, in spite of Hogni's *nd 
Grimhttd'i warnings, and in ominous dream of 
Glaum vor. his second wife. 

Burial of the Nibluoa Treasure 

Before departing, however, tmnnar was prevailed 
upon to bury secre'ty the gTeji Nihlung hoard in the 
Rhine, and he tank it in s deep hole in the bed of the 
river, the position of which was known to the royal 
brothers only, who took t solemn oath never to 
reveal it. 

“ Dfi«rn thru *nd whirling outwird tti? ru-.ljy Gold fed fbnb, 

Ai t Rune in the dim grey taenitngp (Uihed uot * kin|Hnra'i worth; 
Then (he Alien rojicd ibure it. ifhc Win writer and she I’m it. 
Flew up o’er the fao* of the rock-wad u the tinkling Gold fell 
boat, 

Unheard, omeen for ever, * wonder end t uie, 

Till the Utt of earthly aingert from the hint of men tKa.it (*&" 

The Treachery of Atli 

In martial array the royal hand then rode out of the 
city of the Nihlungs, which ihev were never again to 
sec. and after many adventures they entered the land 
of the Huna, and arrived at A til’s ha EJ. where, finding 
that they hat! been foullv entrapped, they slew the 
traitor Knefrud, and prepared to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. 

Gudrun hastened to meet them with tender embraces, 
and, seeing that they must fight, she grasped a weapon 
and loyally aided them in the terrible massacre which 
ensued. After the first onslaught. Gutinar kept up 
the spirits of his follower! by playing on his harp, 
which he laid aside only when the assaults were 
renewed. Thrice the brave Niblungs resisted the 
assault of the Hunt, until all save Gurmtr and HOgni 


THE TREACHERY OF ATU 
had perished, and the king in d his brother, wounded, 
faint, and weary, fell into the hands of their toes, 
who east them, teeurely bound, into a dungeon to twiit 
death. 

Alii had prudently abstained from taking any active 

K t in the fight, and he now had his hrothers-indaw 
ught in turn before him, promising them freedom 
if they wr-uU reveii the hiding -place of the golden 
hoard; but the;, proudly kept silence, and it m, only 
after much torture that Gunnir spake, saying that he 
had sworn a solemn oath never to reveal the secret is 
long as Hdgni lived. At the same time he declared 
that he would believe his brother dead only when hii 
heart was brought to him on a platter 


•'With * dr=itlfi|1 *<.>1 t cried Ciunnax : 1 O fool, l-tit ihott htini ii 
laid 

Who won che Tmiure i foretime anil the mddjr nug* of ihe 
Gold* 

It tv Stgitrd* child at the Voliungi* ihe be*t iptvuj totih fmm 
the bcit: 

He iwit from the Nttftb And the mu&nuin^ md btcimt mf 
in miner j 

Mp friend and my brother in-oro; he rode the Witciini Pif^ 

And won me the Queen of Glorr and fcttampfrbhed mf deiire ; 
The praiK of the wurld he wn p the hope ul th* btder* in wrong. 
The help of ihe kwl^ people, the hammer of the rtrong: 

Ah* oft in the world, henceforward, dun the tale he mid of the 
deed 

And l f « p erv I t will tell if m che of the NTblong* Keedt ^ 
t or [ sac ni^ht^kne io taf armour, ind when bght w« wide o u 

the _ _ _ _ t 

I tliughlered Siftari mj brother, and Looted on the wi tfl or mine 
tuLtvd, 

And now, O nudity Adi, f hive «t:i the Nibldng's meek. 

And ■; - feet cl the filni-liCirt ditUtd W trodden Guntur i neck. 
And if *11 lx litit* *uvM*h. wil the Codi begtudjte ms kh, 

L« ar »« the heirt of H/>*ai «l quick from tin Inm* 

And Uid <m the duh before n« ’ «d 'h™ sh*l' ■ lel1 «« V™; 
And become liy wjvsrse, Adi, *nd life ** thy j»ie«aic "old. 

Hi 
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Urged by greed, Atli give immediate order* th*t 
HOgni* hem should be brought ; but his servants, 
fearing to lay hands on such t grim warrior, slew the 
cowardly seuilion Hkll). The trembling heart of this 
poor wretch called forth contemptuous worth from 
Gunner, who declared that such a timorous organ 
could never have belonged to his fearless brother. 
Alii again issued angry commands, and this time the 
unquivcftng heart of HO got was produced, whereupon 
Gunnar, turning to the monarch, solemnly swore that 
since the secret now rested with him alone It would 
never be revealed. 

The Last of the Niblungs 

Livid with anger, the king bade hit servants throw 
Gunnir. with hands bound, into a den of venomous 
snakes; but this did not daunt the reckless Niblung, 
and, hi* harp haring been flung after him in derision, 
he calmly sat in the pit, harping with his toes, and 
lulling to sleep all the reptiles save one otilv, It was 
said that Atli's mother had taken (he form of this 
snake, and that she it was who now bit him in the side, 
and silenced his triumphant song forever. 

To celebrate his triumph. Atli now ordered a great 
feast, commanding Gudrun to be present to wail upon 
him, At this banquet he ate and drank heartily, little 
lusj^ctmg that his wife had skirt both his sons, and 
had ’served up their roasted hearts and their blood 
mixed with wine in cups made of their skulls. After 
a time the Icing and his guests became intoxicated, 
when U ill !rim, according to one version of the story, 
set fire to the palace, and as the drunken men were 
aroused, too late to escape, she revealed what she had 
dont, »nd first itsbhine her husband, *hr calmly 
pcnihed in the flames wirf' the Huns Another 


SWANHILD 

version relates, however, that she murdered Atli with 
Sigurd's sword, and having placed hi* body On a ship, 
which she sent adrift, she cast herself into the sea and 
was drowned. 

*» She iprejJ m*t her *rau u the tpifce it, and *w*jr from Uje *wnb 
ibc leipT 

Anr* cut off i cf tide of re [anting'- fof tbc otc* he* 

wrapt, 

Acid their will ii her will htntcforwiihl* *nd *bo knovratl tbff 
dtepi of The it*. 

And eh* w&tlib of ifei bed of Gudilin. «id th* d^fi tfrat pet *h*t1 

According to a third and very different version, 
Gudrun was not drowned, but was borne by the waves 
to the land where Jonatur was king. There she 
became his wife, and the mother of three tans, Sflrii, 
Hamdir, and Erp. She recovered possession, more¬ 
over, of her beloved daughter Swatihild, who, in the 
meantime, had grown into a beautiful maiden of 
marriageable age, 

SwuhUd 

Swanbild became affianced to Ermennch, King of 
Gothland, who tent his son, FUndwrr, and one of hit 
servants, Shith, to escort the bride to his kingdom 
Sibich was a traitor, and as part of a plan to compass 
the death of the royal family that he might claim the 
kingdom, he accuse ! Rind wet of having tried to win 
his young stepmother’s affections. This accusation so 
roused the anger of Erni enrich that he ordered his ion 
to be hanged, and Swanhild to be trampled to death 
under the feet of wild horses. The beauty of this 
daughter of Sigurd ind Gudmn was such, however, 
that even the wild steeds could not be induced to 
harm her until she had been hidden from cheir sight 
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under i great blanket tv hen they trod her to death 
under their cruel hoofs. 

Upnn learning the fate of her beloved daughter, 
Gudrun called her three ion* to her side, and girding 
them with armour and weapon! against which nothing 
but stone could prevail, she bade them depart and 
avenge their murdered sister, after which she died of 
gnet, and was burned on a great pyre. 

The three youths, SOrli. i lamdir, and hirp, proceeded 
to Er men rich's kingdom, but ere they met their foes, 
the two eldest, deeming Krp too young to Assist them, 
taunted him with his small size, and finally slew him, 
Sorli and Hamdir then attacked Urrnenrich, cut off his 
hands and feet, and would have slain him but for a 
one-eyed stranger who suddenly appeared and bade the 
bystanders throw stones it the young men. His orders 
were immediately carried out, and Surli and Hamdir 
soon lell slain under the shower of stones, which, as 
we have seen, a lour had power to injure them, 

* Ve hive hear * of Sigerd aforetime, how (he foes of God he ilew ; 

How forth Iron thedifknmt dtitrt theGrtld vfWitcn he drew; 

How he watered Lore on the Mountain, tad wakened firynhild 
(he Bright, 

■*Liid dwelt flT<jo Earth for > kusc, end ihonc in all rnen'i light. 

>'e lure i'iitd of (hr CNudy Prfipte, end the dimming (if the d*y, 

\ud rise lei ter world* con Union, etui Sigurd gone *w*y; 

Maw ye know of the Need of the Niblungt and the end of broken 
truth, 

AD the death of kin gi and of kindred* end the SorrO* of Odin the 
Goth.** 

bterpmatioQ of ifae Safa 

This story of the Volsungs is supposed by some 
authorities to be a series of sun myths, in which Sigi, 
Renr, Volsung, Sigmund, and Sigurd iti turn personify 
the glowing orb of rfav, They are all armed with 
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invincible swords, the sunbeams, and *11 travel through 
the world fighting against their foes, the demon* of 
cold and darkness. Sigurd, like Balder, is beloved of 
ill ; he mimes Brunhild, the dawn maiden, whom he 
find* in the midst of flames, the flush of mom. and 
port* from her only to find her again when his career 
is ended. H» body is burned on the funeral pyre, 
which, like Balder**, represents either the setting sun 
or the last gleam of summer, of which he too is a 
type. The slaving of Fafnir symbolises the destruc¬ 
tion of the demon of cold or darkness, who has stolen 
the golden hoard of summer or the yellow rays of the 
■mi. 

According to other authorities, this Saga is based 
upon history. Alii is the cruel Attila, the “ Scourge 
of God,*’ while Gunnar is Gundicarius, a Burgundian 
monarch, whose kingdom was destroyed by the Huns, 
and who was slain with his brothers in 4 ji- Gudrun 
is the Burgundian princess lldico, who slew her 
husband on her wedding-night, as has already been 
related, using the glittering blade which had once 
belonged to the sun-god to avenge her murdered 
kinsmen. 


*?7 


CHAPTER XXVII: THE STORY OF 
FRITHIOF 


Bishop Tegnfcr 


P ROBABLY no writer of the nineteenth century 
did so much to awaken interest in the literary 
treasures of Scandinavia as Bishop Esaias 
Tcgn£r, whom a Swedish author characterised as, 
“that mighty Genie who organises even disorder." 

Tegnfr’s “ Frithiof Saga K has been translated once 
at least into every European tongue, and some twenty 
times into English and German. Goethe spoke of the 
work with the greatest enthusiasm, and the tale, which 
gives a matches picture of the life of our heathen 
ancestors in the North, drew similar praise From 
Longfellow, who considered it to be one of the most 
remarkable productions of his century. 

Although Tegndr has chosen for his theme the 
Frithiof saga only, we hnd that that tale is the sequel 
to the older but less interesting Ihorsten saga, of 
which we give here a very brief outline, merely to 
enable the reader to understand clearly every allusion 
in the more modem poem. 

A* Is so frequently the case with these ancient tales, 
the story begins with Haloge (Lolci), who came north 
with Odin, and began to reign over northern Norway, 
which from him «u called Ha logs I and . According 
to Northern mythology, this god had two lovely 
daughters. They were carried off by bold suicors, 
who, banished from the mainland by Hilngc's curses 
and magic spells, took refuge with their newly won 
wives upon neighbouring islands 


Birth of Viking 

^Thu* it happened that Haloge's grandson, Viking, 


BIRTH OP VIKING 

fy bore upon the island of Bornholm, in the Baltic 
Set, where he dwelt until he was fifteen, and where he 
became the biggest and strongest man of hit time. 
Rumours of hi* valour finally reached Hunvor, a 
Swedish princess, who was oppressed by the attention* 
of a gigantic suitor whom none dared drive away, and 
the sent tor Viking to deliver her. 

Thus tummoned, the youth departed, after having 
received from hi* father a magic sword named Angur- 
vadel, whose blow* would prove fatal even to a giant 
like the auitor of Hunvor. A *• bolmgang/’ as a duel 
was termed in the North, emued as soon as the hero 
arrived upon the scene, and Viking, having slain hi* 
antagonist, could have married tht princess had it not 
been considered disgraceful for * Northman to marry 
before he was twenty. 

To beguile the time of waiting for his promised 
bride, Viking set out in a well-manned dragon ship; 
and cruising about the Northern and Southern seas, he 
met with countless adventures, During this time he 
was particularly persecuted by the kindred of the 
giant he had slain, who were adepTi in magic, and they 
Brought upon him innumerable peril* by land and 
tea. 

Aided and abetted by his bosom friend, Halfdan, 
Viking escaped every danger, slew many of his rnes, 
and, after rescuing Hunvor, whom, in the meantime, 
the enemy had carried off to India, he sett led iiown 
in Sweden. His friend, faithful in peace as welt as in 
war, settled near him, and married also, choosing for 
wife tugehorg, Hunvor's attendant. 

The saga now describes the long, peaceful winter*, 
when the warriors feasted and listened to the tales of 
scalds, rousing themselves to energetic effort* only 
when returning spring again permitted them to launch 
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rhcif iJnijTon (hips and *ct out once more upon their 
piratical expeditions. 

"That the Sri 1 d tw\ hsi hitf and itnfc, 

Ami Umd ihruugh ihe muiic nnf 

The to and of that lAiftin^ word i 
And the harp suing* a cUri^mr mide. 

At if they to*t* tinach w iih ib* b 3 *de 
Of a i word. 

* And ihr tleriefb raund about 
Brvae ftmb into a diuut 

Thai nsade the rafter* ring: 

They emote with then ftiu on the hoaetd. 

And ttvuLied, * L»jhj lue the $wvul r 
And the King' 1 " 

LmifiUnrU ftp #/ % OUj. 

Ift the old story the scalds relate with great gitsco 
every phase of attack and defence during eruUe and raid, 
and describe every blow given and received, dwelling 
with satisfaction upon the carnage and lurid flames 
which envelop both enemies »nd ship* in common ruin. 
A tierce right is often in earnest of future friend ship, 
however, and we are told that Half dsn and Viking, 
having failed to conquer Njorfe, a foe man of mettle, 
sheathed their swords after a most obstinate struggle, 
and accepted their enemy u i third link in their close 
bond of friendship. 

On returning home From one of these cuttomiry 
raids. Viking lost his beloved wife; and, entrusting 
her child, Ring, to the care of a foster father, after 
undergoing a short period of mourning, the brave 
warrior married again. Tills time hia marital oliss 
was more lasting, for the saga lella that hia second wife 
bore him nine stalwart sons, 

Njorfe, King of Uplands, in Norway, also rejoiced 
tn i familv of nine brave tons. Now, although their 


the blood feud 

fkthen were united in bomb of the closest friendship, 
hawing iworn blood brotherhood according to the true 
Northern rites, the young men were jealous of one 
mother, and greatly inclined to quarrel. 

The Gam* of Ball 

Notwithstanding this smouldering animosity, the 
youths often met; and the saga relate* that they used 
to play bail together, and gives a description of the 
earliest ball game on record in the Northern annals. 
Viking'* sons, as tali and strong as he, were inclined to 
be rather reckless of their opponents' welfare, and, 
judging from the following account, translated from 
the old saga, the players were often left in as sorry a 
condition as after a modern game. 

“The nest morning the brothers went to the games, 
and generally had the ball during the day ; they pushed 
men and let them fall roughly, and beat others. At 
night three men had their arms broken, and many 
were bruised or maimed." 

The game between Njorfe’t and Viking's ions oil- 
initialed in a disagreement, and one of Njorfe's sons 
struck one of his opponents a dangerous and treacher¬ 
ous blow, Prevented from taking his revenge then and 
there by the interference of the spectators, the injured 
man made a trivial excuse to return to the ground 
alone ; and, meeting his assailant there, he slew him. 

The Blood Feud 

When Viking heard that one of his sons had slain 
one of his friend's children, he was very indignant, and 
mindful of his oath to avenge all Njorfe's wrongs, he 
banished the young murderer, 1 he ocher brothers, on 
hearing this sentence, vowed that they would accompany 
the exile, and mj Viking sorrowfully bade them farewell, 
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giving his word Angurvaiicl ro Thorsten. the eldest, 
snd cautioning him to remain ouictlr on an island in 
Lake Wener until alt danger of retaliation on the part 
of Niode's remaining sons should be over. 

The young men obeyed ; hut Njorfe't sons were 
determined to avenge their brother, „uJ although tHct 
had no boats to convey them over the lake, they made 
use of a conjurer s an to bring about a great imst. 
Accompanied by many armed men, they then stole 
noiselessly over the ice to attack Thorsten and his 
brothers, and a terrible carnage ensued. Only two 
of the attacking party managed to escape, but they 
left, as they fancied. alJ their foes among the dead. 

Then came Viking to bury his sons, and he found 
that two of them, 1 horsten and Tborer, were still alive ; 
whereupon he secretly conveyed them to a cellar 
Ik neat!: his dwelling, and in due time they recovered 
from their wounds. 

Njorfe's two surviving sons soon discovered by 
magic arts that their opponents were not dead, and 
they made a second desperate but vain attempt to kill 
them. V iking 5J'* that the Quarrel would Ire incessantly 
renewed if his sons remaned at home; so he now sent 
them to Halldan, whose court they reached alter a 
scries of adventures which in many points resemble 
those of Theseus on his way to Athens. 

When spring came round Thor:.ten embarked an a 
piratical excursion, in the course of which he encountered 
Jokul, Njorfe's eldest son, who, meanwhile, had taken 
forcible possession of the kingdom of Sogn. having 
killed the king, banished hil heir, Holland dunged hit 
beautif ul daughter, lugeborg, into the similitude of an 
old witch, 

1 hrmighour the story JofcuJ is represented as some¬ 
what of a coward, for he resorted by preference to 


THORSTHN AND BELfe 
(ts 'gic when he wished to injure Viking's wmi, Thus 
he stirred, up great tempesr*, and Thorsten, after twice 
suffering shipwreck, was only saved from fhe waves by 
the seeming witch, whom he promised to marry m 
gratitude tor her good offices. Thorstett, advised bv 
Ingeborg, now went in search of Bctc, whom he found 
and repLceii upon his hereditary throne, having sworn 
eternal friendship with him. After this, the baleful 
ipeii was removed, and Jngeborg, now revealed iri her 
native beauty, was united to rhoriten, and dwelt with 
him at Fraitmfia. 

Tiioriitn and Bell 

Every spring Thorites mti Bide set out together in 
their ships; and, upon one of these expeditions, they 
joined forces with Angantvr, a foe whose mettle they 
had duly tested, and proceeded to recover possession of 
a priceless treasure, a magic dragon ship named EUida, 
which Afgir, god of the sea, had once given to Viking 
in re ward for hospitable treatment, and which had been 
stolen from him. 


*" A tnyel *ili ta behold, fcrike twdlis| piinis a( iti frattiTwn.-i 
Weti; nol ftitincJ tvilh Biili, it it wont, but (me* In tog fills tf. 
tn itupfi ™ ih»r of i drijdc; when i wi bar (brwiri 

hi he*.i io*e proudly on high, < L ii- fhrujt with fdlow gold 
fUniirfj; 

let belly wji ipotted with red end fellow, but hack by the rudder 
Coiled out in mighty tail in cirvlw. *11 tcaly with Hirer; 

Blict winft with edge* of red * when *11 were expanded 
Rltida raced with the whin I tux Mona, but onuiripi the u|le. 
When iiikd to the edge with wariion, ii tailed o’er the tram*, 
Yw*d deem it ■ Bating t turret), or tn elite sbodo of * rm inarch. 
The ship rti iutieJ tu *nd wide, end of ihit* wx» £ru in the 
North." 

Ttgtff, Fritibf S.*/J (S f ,U,*g‘rtr.l 


The next season, Thorstcn, Bdi, and Angantvr con¬ 
quered the Orkney Islands, which were given as a 

l«3 
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kingdom to the litter, he voluntarily pledging hiiwt-if 
to py a yearly tribute to BelA, Next Thorsten and 
Bcli went in quest of a magic ring, or armlet, once 
forged by Volund, the smith, and stolen by Sote, a 
famous pirate. 

This bold robber wjs so afraid lest some one should 
gain possession of the magic ring, that he had buried 
himself alive with it in a mound in Bredand. Here 
his ghost was said to keep constant watch over it, and 
when Thorsten entered his tomb, Bd£, who waited out- 
tide, heard the sound of frightful blow* given and 
returned, and saw lurid gleams of supernatural fire. 
When Thorsten dually staggered out of the mound, 
pale and bloody, but triumphant, be refused to speak 
of the horror* he had encountered to win the coveted 
treasure, but often would he say, as he showed it, “ 1 
trembled but once in my life, and ’twa$ when I seized 

fcP 

Birth of Frithiof and lufeborf 

Thus owner of the three greatest treasures of the 
North, Thorsten returned home to Pramnas, where 
Ingeborg bore him a fine boy, Frithiof, while two so ns, 
Halfdan and Heigl, were bom to Belt The lads 
played together, and were already well grown when 
Ingeborg, Belt's little daughter, was born, and some 
time later the child was entrusted to the care of Htlding, 
who Was already FrithioFs foster father, as Thorsten'* 
frequent absences made it difficult for him to under¬ 
take the training of his boy. 

* Jocund the/ |Tew f in gdleLe* ; 

Young Fmhiof wii the opting sikj 

in budding hfjusjp hf hi* tula, 

Swc*t Ingeborg,, the gifflWi prltlt* 

Ttfafi r, FriiH*/ i *1* tr.), 

Frithiof won became hards and fearless under hit 
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FRJTHIOF5 LOVE FOR INGEEORG 

foster father 1 * training, ami Ingehnrg rapidly developed 
the weetesi Era its of character and loveliness Both 
were happiest when together ; and as they grew older 
their childish affection daiiv Hecavne deeper and more 
iniense + until H tiding, perccmng this state of ufliin, 
bade the youth remember chai he was a subject of the 
king, and therefore no mate for his only daughter. 

“To Odin, m hit iur hi df* 

AKcndi htr tided 4EH«lrTj 

But "I'liumen'i ion n; lhoii; |ite hit 1 

Fqf + like itirsTw berr wish like/ ihtj i 

FrilMcf {G, SUfkni'i tr.} 

Fi-lth ief ** Loti lor Inf (bora 

These wise admonitions came too fate, however, and 
Frithiof vehemently declared that he would win the 
fair Inpeborq tor his bride in sp: c of all obstacles and 
his more humble origin. 

Shortly alter this Bcle and Thornton met For the List 
time, near the magnificent shrine of Balder, where the 
king, feeling that his end wj* near, had convened a 
solemn assembly, or Thing, of til his principal subject*, 
i» order to present his sons Hdgii and Halfdan to the 
people as his chosen succes^oi’s. The young heirs were 
very coldly received on this occasion, lor Helge wits of 
a sombre and taciturn disposition, and inclined to the 
life of a priest, arid Hidr'dan was D f a weak, effeminate 
nature, and noted for hi» love of pleasure rather than of 
war and the chase. Frithiof, who was present, and 
stood beside them, was the object of many admiring 
glances from the throng, 

** But behind them FVithtaf 

Wrapper! In Ijji i el iii 11 1 Ji'uc ; 

Hit hrifchi » wliptfl he*d ulJcr t ok 

Thin that oJ berth sJic tw--. 

* m 
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He itisdi between the brother; there— 

Ai fhough the ripe da? rtrod 
Atwern jrounjc morning rtwf*fiif P 
And h.fht within the wood. 74 

Tirjnrfr, Frith?/ t (C, St/pk*/* fr.). 

After giving hi* list instruction* and counsel to his 
sons, and speaking kindly to Frith iof, for whom he 
entertained a warm regard, the old king turned to hi* 
lifelong companion, Thoreten, to take leave of him, 
but the old warrior declared that they would not long 
be parted. Beli then spoke again to his sons, and 
bade them erect his howe, or funeral mound* within 
sight of that of Thorsten, that their spirits might com¬ 
mune over the waters of the narrow tirth which would 
Sow between them, that so they might not be sundered 
even in death. 


Helgt and Half dan 

These instructions were piously carried dot when, 
shortly after, the aged! companions breathed their last; 
and the great harrows having been erected, the brother*, 
Helgeaud Hatfdan, began to rule their kingdom, while 
Frithiof, their former playmate, withdrew to his own 
place at Framniis, a fertile homestead, lying in a snug 
valley enclosed by the towering mountains and the 
waters of the ever-changing firth, 

"Three mile* citended around the Jidda of the hor,ic*ie;J, [ >n 
thffi jidn 

V(Ilcti iquu.u i j.: iLt isd hiLLi p but tkc futirik iidc ihc 

ocean* 

Bifcb-woixU crowned she mmiaiti- trot vief th« dwn-ilcraifif 

m*mAm 

FWt tilled the tfdikii com* and man* hi it :< wm waring the rtt ■ 
held" 

&mgjkthmr$ r.\ 




FRTTHIOF’S SUIT 

But lit hough surrounded by ftdthfuJ retainers, and 
blessed with much wealth and the possesion of the 
famous treasures of hn hero sire, the sword Angur- 
vadd, the Volund ring, and the matchless dragon ship 
EILida, Fritbiof was unhappy, because be could no 
longer set the fair lngeborg daily. All his former 
spirits revived, however, when in the spring, at his 
invitation, Iwth kings came to visit him, together with 
their fair sister, and once again thev spent long hours 
in cheerful com pant unship. As they were thus con* 
tun fly thrown together. Frit hi of found opportunity to 
make known to Ingchorg his deep affection, and he 
received in return an avowal of her love. 

“ He »*t by h« ilde, »ed he prated her «oft hand, 

And be felt a toft preiiuif rapomite md hUud; 

Whilst hit lovc-bctmiup rate 

Wu relumed « itti:'- in ihe epoou'i p!*c:d nyt," 

Tigr.tr t Frit kit/ Sag* {Lmgftii.tr', fr.). 


FriibtoTs Suit 

When the visit was ended and the guests had de¬ 
parted, FrithioF informed his confidant and chief com¬ 
panion, EjOrn, of his determination to follow them and 
openly ask for Ingchorg’* hand. His ship was set free 
from its moorings and it swooped like an eagle over to 
the shore near Raider's lhrtne, where the royal brothers 
were sealed in state on Belt's tomb to listen to the 
petitions of their subjects. Straightway Frithiof presented 
himself before them, and manfully made his request, 
adding that the old king had always loved him and 
would surely have granted his prayer. 

** Mo tting w*. my lire, not * jiri, e»’n— In true; 

Yet ScmldHoup hii njctn'rj 1 tiplyii* rent*; 

Tfn RtintMTOfifl will wl| 

On t-iyltciS ait* *hi? inj rice lush dark- trdL 

1*1 
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* With fciK could l win me both eftaptre and \And J— 
lltiE uihw 1 rtty on mf tofciithtfi i[(ici ■ 

Whilt irmi | can irrclJ — 

Rvth. h llt anJ linp paUcf III «hi*y. 

* Or Belt's round borrow we Kind > usb wurd 

In the dirk deep* bencitb m lie hem iisd Lil btud { 

With Fmhmi p'tideeh 

The M Chid in hi* cairn think ! yout tttmer ihmighr 
wsdei-L" 

TV/tfr, frtiiif/ fog* (G. $£'/&*/ 1 ir,). 

Then he went on to promise lifelong fealty and the 
service of hi* strong right arm in exchange tor the boon 
he craved. 

At Frithiof ceased King Hclge rose, and regarding 
the young man ■Kornfully, he said : *■ Our sister is nm 
for a peasant's son ; pmuii chiefs of the Northland may 
dispute for her hand, hut not thou. As for thy arrogant 
proffer, know that 1 can protect my kingdom. Yet if 
thou would st be my nun, place in my household rnayst 
thou have,' 1 

Enraged at the insult thus publicly offered, Frithiof 
drew his invincible sword | hut. rememhering that he 
stood on a consecrated spot, he struck only at the royal 
shield, which fell in two pieces clashing to the ground. 
Then striding hack to his ship in sdllcn silence, he 
embarked and mailed away. 

*■ AnJ la ! (lrjftn in iwtia at t urate 

Kell King Hltlgc'l (jolll liiielJ fma ilt pill If (if ruk . 

At the cliug of :hr blow. 

The live rtjtfLed ilxiLt, :h* ricj.l nartcd heSow," 

Ttph, Friiiis/ S*£* tr,)> 

Sigurd Ring a Suitor 

Alter his departure came messengers from Sigurd 
Ring, the aged King of Ringric, in Norway, who, 
having lost his wife, sent to Hebi and Haltdan to ask 
m* 



Frithsnf tkart* ih? Shield of 
K mi I E k tr*ll 

i>v > mil hL ih . i l 3 . Hails k.iiLJiiii 








SIGURD RING A SUITOR 
Jngehorg's hand in marriage. Before returning answer 
to this royal suitor, Hci^t consulted the Vila, or pro¬ 
phetess. and the priests, who aJ] declared that the omens 
were not in favour of the marriage. Upon this Helgi 
assembled hi> people to hear the word which the mes¬ 
sengers were to carry to thrir master, hut unfortunately 
King H didan gave way uj his waggish humour, and 
made scoffing reference to the advanced age of fhe 
royal suitor. These impolitic words were reported to 
King King, and so offended him that he immediately 
collected an army and prepared to march against the 
Kings of Sogn to avenge the insult with his sword. 
When the rumour of his approach reached the cowardly 
brothers they were terrified, and tearing to encounter 
the foe unaided, they sent HilJing to Fnthief to 
implore his help. 

Hilding found Frithiof playing chess with BjOrti, and 
immediately made known his errand. 

Beirut high hein 

1 come with coErncotti worth pnjncn 

Dfymmm ridi&gi ruu*e the hurt; 

On ihce j. Bitian'i hope relics* 


lu Bifder"* fane, gric^i loTcliot prey fe 
Spcci In/bHig w-rep* the litfclung ii* 
can her tem unb tried hll, 

Kor ciil her cbtmptoti to her tide !' M 

Tr^tr, Frit&hf m). 

While the old man was speaking Frithiof continued 
to play, ever and anon interjecting an enigmatical re¬ 
ference to the game, until at this point he said : 

“ BiCm ; thee in rain my queen pur»u«t. 

She fr™ cMJdhood dumt, truciil 

She'i ray g«ne J > nm‘( ilnhttic pi«e, utd 
Come whu wilt—HI wc my ouecn " 

Fndty £11* (C. SHfkwft tr y 

J0* 
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Hildtrig did uot understand such mode of answering, 
ami at length rebuked Friihtcd for his imlirfcrtnc; 
Then Frith not rose, and pressing kindly the old man's 
haml, he bade him tdl the kinjp. that he was too deeply’ 
offended to listen to their appeal, 

Hclg^ and Halfdan, thus forced to fight without 
their bravest leader, preferred to make a treafy with 
Sigurd Ring, and they agreed to give him not only 
their sister ingcborg, but also a yearly tribute* 

Ai BiMer’a Shrinr 

While They were thus engaged At Sogn Sound* 
Frith!of hastened to Baders temple, to which tnjje* 
barg had been sent for security, md where, as HikJing 
had declared, he found her a pfev to grief. Now 
although it was considered a sacrilege tor man and 
woman to exchange a word in the sacred building, 
Fnthiof could not forbear to console her; and, forget¬ 
ting all else, bespoke to her and comforted her* quieting 
all her Apprehensions of the gods* anger k\ assuring her 
that Balder, the gotki, m^t view their innocent passion 
with approving ryes, for love pure av their* could 
defile no tanettouy; and they ended by plighting their 
troth before the shrine of Balder, 

Thou wfiirp-tot ** flildef,*—tin wrath fcircii>— 

Thll f«nrla god ill ingtr flit*, 
wflfilnp hire « Lott?, dureit 1 
Our htara* lo*e n biv utrilct; 

Tbm (oii ^iw hfqH tx imi i u mfrinc*f pi Erndom> 

Whi>ie Mth Luo eternity,— 

mai hit loft uj \<nna 

Ai p urti u warm, 11 mm* to thee 1 

“ f Hm tmagt *et !—hinudf btaodr o'er ri— 

Hotj mild* ho« hmd* hit fer^t ejrei wo*t 

Afcdf*fltl| tttai | here bcfrue tU 

A mum hcirj fkii] uj Lite. 


FRITHIOF BANISHED 

C<me, knrd #iih me ! do *Iur inceotc 
To RaUer* ioul mart gtiteiul it 
Thin two heiiti, ranitt; >n bit precaw 
A ttimusJ faith u une 

TtguSr, Frithuf Saga (C Strfitw/i if .) 

Reassured by this reason tug, which received added 
strength from the voice which spoke loudly from her 
own heart, luge bore could not refuse to sec and con¬ 
verse with Frithiol. During the kings' absence the 
young lovers met every day, and they exchanged love- 
tokens, Frithiof giving to Ingeborg Vflhmd's arm.ring, 
which she solemnly promised to send back to her 
lover should she be compelled to break her promise to 
live for him alone. Frithiof lingered at Framnas until 
the kings’ return, when, yielding to the fond entreaties 
of Ingeborg the Fair, he again appeared before them, 
and pledged himself to free them from their thraldom 
to Sigurd Ring if they would only reconsider their 
decision and promise him their sister's hand. 

<*i War lUndt iftd itrikaa 
Hu pTi it'rtDf ihteld within ttij bouts dir is ; 

Thp feilffi* King Helgc, it in jeopirdr : 

Gut pjiv? thv inter, mirl HI lend mmt arm 
Thy guard in feutk. It m u«d the* well 
Come \ let ihn gmiigt between m b< fGrjurten, 

08willing bear L mch 'ptait Jftg + borg't brother, 
lU umuttli'd, K in# 1 be suit ! and uvt k oapt 
Thv guided mwii and ihy fair iitwr^t hart ! 

H«c ii my hand : by Ai»*Thur 1 twcif 
Nerer again *ih lUmdi'd in rewrite dement \ ' m 
Tfgnjrt Fritilfif St fa (C. 

Frllhlpf BwhtaJ 

But although this offer was received with acclamation 
by the assembled warriors, Helgi scornfully demanded 
oi' Frithiof whether he had spoken with 1 ngehorg ami 
so defiled the temple of Balder. 

A shout of "Say n&v. Frithiof 1 say nay!" broke 

SI I 
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from the ring of -.nmnrj, bur he proudly answered : 
*' 1 w " ulJ llc ( ° L'ain V-dhftlla. I have spoken to 
thy sister, Hetge, yet have 1 not broken (Saltiers peace," 
A murmur of horror passed through the ranks at 
this avowal, and when the harsh voice of Hclgi was 
raised in judgment, none was there to gainsay the 
justice of the sentence. 

This apparently was not a harsh one, but Helg£ well 
knew that it meant .’rath, and he so intended it. 

ear westward lay the Orkney Islands, ruled by Jarl 
Angantvr whose yearly tribute to BeW was withheld 
now that the nid king lay in his cairn. Hard-fisted he 
Was wid to he, and heavy of hand, and to Frithiof wm 
given the task of demanding the tribute face to face. 
Before he sailed upon the judgrnen truest, however, 
he once more sought tngeborg, and implored her to 
elope with him to a home in the sunny South, where 
er nappim-ss hnuld be hi* law, and where she should 
rule ever his subject* as his honoured wife But Inert- 
'<jfg sorrowfully refused to accompany Him, Having 
that, since her lather was no more, she was in duty 
hound u, obey her brothers implicitly, and could not 
fTtttrr) Without thesr consent, 

T hc *i cr 7 a P lf!t ^ Frithiof was at first impatient 
omier this disappomrmem of hi* hopes, hut in the end 
his noble nature conquered, and after 3 heartrending 
parting scene, he embarked upon Etliiia, and sorrow* 
iuJlj saucd out rt the harbour, while I Bgtborg, through 
a mist at tears* watched the sail as it faded and disap¬ 
peared in the d:seance. 


iic vc.sc ‘wijr vm of aigm *htt* tmnfi sent 
for two witches named Hrid and Ham, bidding them 
) incumaiton* to ttsr up a tempest at see in which it 
woulu be impossible for even the god-given vessel 
i j ' 1 ° !VCl 50 should perish. The 



WAlchii her Iqyw depart ji j 

Kiml Kh^hJI 

Si y prrmi rwTi lit I 1 * fliipi Lra^^ifL 






















THE TEMPEST 

wjtche» immediately complied ; and with Beige's aid 
they «Km stirred up a storm the fury of which is 
unparalleled in history. 

11 fidg£ on iiie Untid 
Chains ha «vixird-*pdl k 
FoteM to cammdnd 
Fiend* of ejrth of hell 
Gathering ■iiichctt ihf-oudi the ifcr; 

Hafi, ihe thunder'■ dtitinr rufl \ 

Lurid lightnings ti they ftr, 

Slrei k with Mood the table pole. 

Ocean,, boiling to ill tale., 

Sumer* wide iu wmrt uf foam; 

Screaming, n tn Jieecot cha.^ 

Sci-buJj teelt their bland home,* 

Tf£*Jr l frit&bfSaft* [Uwffilbm't tr<) 

4 Then the itorm unfetter'd wingeLb 
Wild hit coune j in Omti** mam 
Now he dipi h\m w naif qj>-is^3nge: h + 

Whirling toward the Guii’i own Lame . 

Ridei cadi Horror-rpirit, warming 
High upon the (apmgat w»irc— 

Op from ant the white, wml, yawning, 

Battomlen, un(ithora P d graTC.* 

TVfWr, fritiuf $*£* (G< Jir/i/t/V tr.) r 

The Tempesi 

Un frighted by tossing waves and whistling blasts, 
Frichiol sang a cheery tong to reassure his terrified 
crew ; but when the peril grew mj great that hi* ex¬ 
hausted followers gave them *e Ives up for lost, he be- 
thought him of tribute to the goddess Ran, who ever 
requires gold of them who would test in peace under 
the ocean wave. Taking his armlet, he hewed it with 
his sword and made fair division among his men, 

* Who foet empty-handed 
Down to t«-b!ue Kill t 
Cold her Ibid itfifce, and 
Fk*fin£ hit embrace ii** 

Trl**r, Mw/% {G, 5ir>ljn// iV,), 
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He then bade BjOrn hold the rudder, and himself 
climbed to the mast.top to view the horizon. While 
perched there he descried & whale, upon which the t wq 
witches were riding the storm. Speaking to his good 
ship* which was gifted with power of tmd urst an ding 
and could obey hifc commands, he now ran down 
both whale and witches, and the sea was reddened with 
thor blood. At the same instant the wind fell B the waves 
revised to threaten, and lair weather soon smiled again 
upon the sci5 F 

Exhausted by thrir previous superhuman efforts and 
by the labour of haling their water-logged vessel, the 
men were too weak to land when they at last reached 
the Orkney Islands, md had to be carried ashore by 
BjOm am.' hrithicif, who gently bid them down on 
*and fc bidding them reir md refresh themselves alter 
ill the hardships they h.ij endured, 

H Yfi more wfined than their Dri^ou 
Tatter FftthlDTi lilkni t&cn ; 

Tiiough wh teini upon hit * capon, 

Scarce) j rand rbry then. 

Bjdfn, otk pu-^'riiij ihetiWw, 4mA 
Fuor so carry to the Wi d ; 

Fnrhurr, all alone, e^hi Iwrefh,— 

S*u ihem uj tvanc the jpbiajc'd bnciif, 

1 Niy f ft whilC'fie p d ( *k«me no 1 1 
Wafa ire rmghty Vlkin|i; 

Hard j the uneeju*) iiru^lc— 

OceUi*i ituid* uur foet 

See f i here cOttici ihe mead-bum, 

Wtnd f nit| on b*i&ki S ciE^-rg-nr ( 

SbipntiEd T cci)j| limbi irtnii,—mrtdl 
H«i’i to Ipgehors ! ' * 

TtgUTi Frii&isJ Sm£* (C. Srtfktnft fr-,). 

The arrival of Frithiof and hit men, ami their mode 
oi I Ain ling, had been noted by the watchman of 
Angintyr, who immediately informed hts» matter of all 

JM 


ATLE'S challenge 

he hid seen, The jarl exclaimed that the ship which 
hud weathered such a gale could be none but Ellida, 
and that its captain was doubt!as Frithtof, Thorsten* 
galliint son. At these words one of his Berserkers, 
At] 4, caught up his weapons and strode from the hall, 
vowing that he would challenge Fritbiof, and thus 
Mtiit'v himself concerning the veracity of the tales he 
had heard of the young hero’s courage, 

Ailt’s Challenge 

Although still greatly exhausted, Fnthiofimmediately 
accepted AtlFwvh.slIcnge, and, after a sharp encounter 
with swords tn which AngurvadeJ was triumphant, the 
two champions grappled in deadly embrace. Widely 
is rhat wrest ling-match renowned in the North, and 
well matched were the heroes, but in the end Frithinf 
threw his antagonist, whom he would have slain then 
and there had his sword been within reach. Atti saw 
his intention, and bade him go in search of the weapon, 
promising to remain motionless during hi* absence, 
Fnthiof, knowing that such a warrior's promise was 
irtvbUhlc, immediately obeyed ; but when he returned 
with bin sword, and found hr antagonist calmly await¬ 
ing death, he relented, and bade Atii rise and live. 

“Tien norm they, nothing yielded, 

Two kEtumn- H-i'tVrw* like " 

And vfcp with #t«J round kbieTded, 

Thflii Jifrinj htezKj ierct ttriJl* 

p * Ail tike two bear* iktj wraths 
Op hilt* oltaow; mi dtaw 
And ftrvJxi,, etch lilc tr eagle 
On the mffrj “ 11 
Tfcc root fait rock fiaiitcd 
Full hiidSjf ^r:cn: beiw wu 
A&d |fwb imn i=ji* duwo-twktcd 
Widi ]eocr fiuili fin ben 

in 
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11 £ Tom bioi-i fcfuw ftvitic ru*tici; 

t hcii bci4unu cold!jr 3ieiv; , 

Auc! uosat^i tmtiindi ind bushci 
Dinti hurts! re-d-fulii receive-" 

T*i*Jr f Frida/ Sap (C. Irtji-Wi ir.}. 

Together the appealed wjirior$ now wended their 
way to AugtntyrS hall, which Frith iof found to be 
rar different from the rude dwelling* of his native 
land. The wads were covered with leather richly 
decorated with gilt designs. The chimney*piece was 
ol marble, and glass panes were in the win Jo w- frames. 
A son hght was diffused from many candles burning 
in silver branches, and the tables groaned under the 
most luxurious fare. 

High in a silver chair sat the jarl, clad in a coat of 
golden mail, over which was flung a rich m-irult bordered 
with ermine, but ■’■hen h nth iof entered he strode from 
hu scat with cordial hind outstretched. “ hull many a 
hum have I emptied with my old friend Thwrstcn,” 
said he, “and his brave son is equally welcome at my 
board. 

Nothing loth, Frithtof seated himself beside his 
host, and after he had eaten and drunk he recounted 
his adventures upon land and sea. 

At last, however, hrithiot made known his errand, 
whereupon Angantyr said that he owed no tribute to 
Hi lgc, would pay him tionc ; bat that he would 
give the featured sum as a free gift to hb old friend 1 ! 
bon t leaving him at liJierty to dispose of it a* he pleased* 
Meantime! since the season was uji propitious tor the 
return journey, and storms continually swept the sta, 
Ihc ktn S Krithiof Co tarry with him over the 

winter ; arid it wi\ only when the gentle spring breeies 

were blowing once more that he at lut allowed him to 
depart 

|i£ 


FRITHIOFS HOME-COMING 


Frrthiof’i Home-comtn# 

Taking leave of his kind ho*:, Frithiof $er sail, ami 
waited hy favourable winds, the hero, after six days, 
came in sight of hramnas, and found that his home 
had been reduced to a shapeless heap of ashes by 
Hdgt’s orders. Saik Frithml strode over the ravaged 
site of his childhood 3 home, and as he viewed the 
desolate scene his hear? burned within him. The ruins 
were not entirely deserted, hnwrver, and suddenly 
Frichiof felt the cold nraide of his hound thrust into 
his hand. A few moments later his favourite steed 
bounded to his ouster's tide, and the faithful creatures 
were well-nigh frantic with delight. Then came 
Hndsng to greet him with the information that 
Ingeborg was now the wife of Sigurd Ring. When 
Fnthiaf heard this he flew into * Benerkcr rage, and 
hade his men scuttle thr vessels in the harbour, while 
he strode Co the temple in search of Helgi, 

The king stood crowned amid x circle of priests, 
some of whom brandished naming pine-knots, while all 
grasped » sacrificial flint knife. Suddenly there was a 
clatter of arms and in hurst Krithiof, his brow dark as 
autumn storms. Helgi's lace went pale as he con¬ 
fronted the angry hero, for he knew what his coming 
presaged. “Take thy tribute, King," said Frithiot, 
and with the words, he took the purse from his girdle 
and flung it in Hetgi's face with such force that blood 

shed trom his mouth And he fell swooning at Balder s 



it. 


The silver-bearded priests advanced to the scene or 
violence, but Frithiot motioned them back, and his looks 
were so threatening that they durst not disobey. 

Then his eye fell upon the arm-ring which he had 
given to Ingcborg and which liclgi had placed upon 
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the arm of Balder, and striding up to the wooden 
image he uid : ** Pardon, great Balder, not for thee 
was the ring wrested from VGlund** tomb I" Then 
he seized the ring, but strongly u he tugged it would 
not come apart. At last he put forth all hit strength, 
and with a sudden jerk he recovered the ring, and at 
the same time the image of the god fell prone across 
the altar Are, The next moment it was enveloped in 
flames, and before aught could be done the whole temple 
was wreathed in fire and smoke, 

“All, lit'* Ian I Fft.tn hill-burned hail 
i n’ B re-red coci up-girth 1 — 

Sen on the toof* niuJ, unh j frilly till 
F! at i'ring, hii free COune wingeih," 

Fnrbkj S.rpa Srrfttm/i if.l. 

Frith iof, horror-stricken at the sacrilege which he 
nad involuntarily occasioned, vainly tried to extinguish 
the flames and save the costly sanctuary, but finding 
his efforts unavailing he escaped to his ship and resolved 
upon the weary life of an outcast and exile. 

“Than mirbr not tot thte, 

Tbiiq, utlS moit huts thee, 

BULdi!—nm 

Tb 1 wide world a he u l 

Vct ! foci on* roaming 

Mid fror h uli-lbirtmi 

My Dragon gaud f 

-Than billow bold 
tkfnend me!—'Never 
IU from ih at icvzj f-— 

My faihtr'i IVflnuod 
Dull 1£1 rtd.lv, fiuL bouiu] v 
And nlF^tac lufgo 

Omni tihiAgclm i 
Bui blue ib*li mine 
Throoigbt jbup-Bow 1 !! ihior. 



PRITHIOF AN EXILE 

'Ma-cJ tcmpciii immmmjc. 

And iioTTui thick dimming* 

And cirtw ]p?t 
Djiwji, down, below — 

Mr Life-Home |i¥*n t 
Tkvi* ikalt* tlLf-drinxi 1 
Mjr Barf gw be— 

Thon free breud Sea I H 

F rifiki*/ 8 m£ 4 (G. StrpJtimfi tr.% 

Pell yof an Exile 

Helge started in pursuit with ten great dragon-shipj, 
but these had barely u :ot under wav when the? began 
re sink, and BjOrn said with a laugh, “ What Ran enfolds 
( trust die wtll keep. Even King Hdgi wm with 
difficulty got ashore, and the survivors were forced to 
stand in helpless inactivity while £] [Ida’s great sails 
slowly sank beneath the horizon. It was thus that 
rrttbiof sadly saw his native land vanish from sight ; 
and as it disappeared he breathed a tender fcrewef) to 
the beloved country which he never expected to see 
again. 

Alter thus parting from his native land, Frithiof 
roved the sea as a pirate, or viking. His code was 
never to settle anywhere, to sleep on his shield, to fight 
ami neither give nor take quarter, to protect the ships 
which paid him tribute and to plunder the others, and 
to distribute all the boot y to his men. reserving for him- 
sell nothing but the glory of the enterprise. Sailing 
anc; hghting thus, Frithiof visited many lauds, and came 

at last to the sum v isles of Greece, whither he would 
fain have carried 1 ngeborg as his bride ; and the sight* 
called up such a flood of sad memories that he was well, 
mgh overwhelmed with longing for hi* beloved and for 
hi* native land. 
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At the Court of Sigurd Ring 

Three year? had passed iway anti Frithiof determined 
to return northward and visit Sigurd Ring's court* 
When he announced his purpose to Bjorn* hi* faithful 
companion reproached him for his rashness in thinking 
to journey alone* but Frithiof would nnt be turned (ram 
his purpose, saying ; ° I am never alone while Angur~ 
vadcl hangs at my side*" Steering Hilda up the Vik 
(the main part of the Christum 4 rWd), he entrusted 
her lo BjOrn'i care, and, cnveloprd in a bear'hide* which 
he wore as a disguise, he set out on foot alone tor the 
court oF Sigurd Ring, arriving there as the YuJetidc 
festivities were in progress. As if nothing more than 
an aged beggar, Frithiof sat down upon the bench near 
the door, where he quickly became the butt of the 
courtiers’ rough jokes. When one of his tormentors, 
however, approached too closely, the seeming beggar 
caught him in a powerful grasp and swung him high 
above his head* 

Ttrrihed by this exhibition of superhuman strength, 
the courtiers quickie withdrew from the dangerous 
vicinity, while Sigurd Ring, whose attention was 
attracted by the commotion, sternly hade the stranger- 
guest approach and tell who thu- dared to break the 
peace in his royal hall, 

I’rithiol answered evasively that he was fostered ir 
penitence, that he inherited want, and that he came 
from the wolf; as to his name, this did not matter. 
The king, is was the courteous custom, did not press him 
further, but invited him to take a *.tat beside him and 
the queen, and to sham his good cheer " Bui first,” 
said he, fl let J;dl the clunky covering which veil*., if I 
mistake not, a proper form,'* 

Frithiof gladly accepted th e invitation thus cordial )y 


AT THE COURT OF SIGURD RING 
given, and when the hairy hide fell from off his head 
and shoulders, he stood disclosed in the pride of youth, 
much to the surprise of the assembled warrior*. 

But although his appearance marked him as of no 
common race, none of the courtiers recognised him. 
It was different, however, with Ingeborg. Had any 
curious eye been upon her at that moment her chang¬ 
ing colour and the quick hearing of her breast would 
have revealed her deep emotion, 

"The utaniih'd qvan't pile cheek), him fzii-eh*rtgitig nte-tmu 

dye 1— 

So parple North light), quiv'rieg, on mow-hid tncidown lie j 

Lite twn white water-lilia cm linrrn-ware wild that mi. 

Each mii tnfrt t riuiib fading,—to hum her trembling l>r:iti I 
Ttpir, MtHe/tos* (C. Sfr/Wr ir.). 

Frithiof had barely taken his seat at the board when 
with flourish of irumprts a great boftr was brought in 
and placed l>cfore the king. In accordance with the 
Yule-tide custom of those days the old monarch rose, 
and touching the head of the animal, he uttered a vow 
that with the help of Frey, Odin, and Thor, he would 
conquer the bold champion Frithiof, The next 
moment Frithiof, too, was upon his feet, and dashing 
his sword upon the great wooden bench he declared 
that Frithiof was his kinsman ami he also would vow 
that though ad the world withstood, no harm should 
reach the hero while he had p^wer to wield his iword. 

At this unexpected interrupt! a it the warriors had risen 
quickly 1 from the oaken benches, hut Sigurd Ring smiled 
indulgently at the young man’s vehemence and said : 
“ Friend, thy words are overbold, but never yet wai 
guest restrained from uttering his thoughts in this 
kingly hall.” Then he turned to Ingeborg and We 
her fill to the brim with her choicest mead a huge horn, 
richly decorated, which stood in front of her, and pre¬ 
ft }ti 
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sent it to the guest. The queen obeyed with downcast 
eves, and the trembling ur her hand caused the liquid 
to overflow. Two ordinary men could hardly have 
drained the mighty draught, but Fnthiof raised it to 
his lips, and when he removed the horn not one drop oi' 
the me :id remained. 

Ere the banquet wa* ended Sigurd Ring invited the 
youthful stranger to remain at his court until the 
return of spring, and accepting the proffered hospi¬ 
tality. Fnthiof became the constant companion ot 
the royal couple, whom he accompanied upon all 
occasions. 

One day Sigurd Ring set out to « banquet with Inge- 
borg. They travelled in a sleigh, while Frithiof, with 
■Ccu-shod feel, sped gravel idly by their side, cutting 
many mystic characters in the ice. Their way lay over 
a dangerous portion of the frozen surface, and Frithiof 
warned the king that it would be prudent to avoid this. 
He would not listen to the counsel, however, and 
suddenly the sleigh sank in a deep Assure, which 
threatened to engulph it with the king and queen. 
But like falcon descending upon its quarry, Frithiof 
was at their side in a moment, and without apparent 
effort he dragged the need and its burden on to the 
firm icc, H In good sooth," said Ring, 4< Fnthiof him¬ 
self could not have done better." 

The long winter came to an end, and in the early 
spring the king and queen arranged a hunting-party in 
which all the court were to take part. During the 
progress of the chase the advancing jtcjj ■ Sigurd 
King made it impossible for him to keep up with the 
eager hunt, and thus it happened that he dropped 
behind, until at length he was left with Frit hi of as his 
sole companion. They rode slowly together until they 
reached a pleaum dell which invited the weary king to 
)*• 


FRITHI0F5 LOYALTY 

repose, tnd he declared that be would tie down for a 
reason to rest, 

■ + "J't;s+i threw FriiOMif lioasj tii miRikj tad upon tb* greenrwird 

And the indent kin.£ truuful Laid Frithiof*! knee bii htt-i ; 

14 pi tbr liens ilrepEth a fret wil^i i!i;oi 

Or Mi iMtldf aim m in in fin! si cepes ft in in mother 1 * turn / 1 
T*tadr t FriiMifSai* jfr.). 

FrHbtePs Loviiir 

While the aged king was thus reposing, a bird sang 
to Frithiof from a tree near by* bidding him take 
advantage of his host's powcrlessncss to shy him, and 
recover the bride ut whom he had been unfairly 
deprived. But although Frithiof 1 s hot young heart 
i lam cured for his beloved, he utterly refused to enter¬ 
tain the dastardly suggestion, but, fearing lest he should 
be overcome by temptation, despite his horror at the 
thought, he impulsively flung hit sword far from him 
into m neighbouring thicket, 

A few moments later Sigurd Ring opened his eyes, and 
informed Frithiof that he had only feigned sleep; he 
told him also that having recognised him from rhefirst. he 
had tested him in many wavs, and had found his honour 
e^ual to his courage. Old age bad now overtaken 
him and he felt rhat death was drav. ing nigh. In but 
a short time, therefore, Frithiof might hope to realise 
his dearest hope, and Sigurd Ring told him that he would 
die happy if he would stay by hint until the end. 

A revulsion of feeling had, however, overtaken 
Frithiof, and he cold the aged king that he felt that 
Ingeborg could never be his, because of the wrath or 
Bidder. Too long hail he stayed; he would now go 
once more upon the sea and would seek death in the 
fray, that so he might appease the offended gods. 

Full of his resolve,, he quickly made preparations to 
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depart, but when he returned to the court to bid fire- 
wed! to his royal hosts he found that Sigurd Ring »» 
»t the point of doth. The old warrior bethought him 
that “a straw death” would not win the favour of 
Odin, and in the presence of Frithiof and his court he 
slashed bravely the death nines on hii arm and breast. 
Then clasping Ingeborg with one hand, he raised the 
other in blessing over Frithiof and his youthful ton, 
and so passed in peace to the halls of the blessed. 

“ G«l» all* l hail ye) 

Som of Yiltuhi I 

Ewh ditipptm ; tu the Au'i high ftut 
GpIUr-hijrn hidi me ; 

Bleucdum, like i 

Gottbhdmci, orcle* iheif up-com rag 

Tfgatt-, ffiilkj $dgg {G. Sttp&ntft JV.J, 

Beirethal of Frithiof and Ingtb oj g 

"J he warriors of the nation now assembled in solemn 
Thing to choose a successor to the throne. Frithiof had 
'.von the people's enthusiastic admiration, and they 
would fain have elected him king ; but he raised Sigurd 
Ring’s little son high on his shield when he heard the 
shout which acclaimed his name, ,ind presented the boy 
to tlie assembly as their future king, publicly swearing 
to uphold him until be was of age to defend the realm, 
l be lad, weary of his cramped position, boldly sprang 
to the ground as soon as Frithiof s speech was ended, 
and alighted upon his feet. This act of agile daring in 
one so young appealed to the rude Northmen, and a 
kiud shout arose, “ Wle choose thee, shield-borne 
child 1 ” 

M Bat thron'd tin (.jit*, tb* UJ >■[ proud 
On ihidd^flour hijjS ; 

So t be Mg Jet ftid, from rock-Wot cloud, 

Tba Sun will ere ! 
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BETROTHAL OF FRFTHIOF AND INGEBORG 

Al kfijlh tbs> place hi* fvung blooJ fame 
Too dull to keep i 

Audi with one ipnng, he garni ibe grunnd— 

A rural leap! " 

Tfgut , Frii&tf $*{* {G. fopiw'j ir.}, 

According to tome account*. Frithiof novr made war 
against Ingcborg’s brothers, and after conquering them, 
ail owed them to retain their kingdom on condition 
that they paid him a yearly tribute. Then he andi 
Ingeborg remained in Ringric until the young king 
was able to assume the government, when they repaired 
to Hordaiand, a kingdom Frithief had obtained by 
conquest, and which he left to his sons Gungthiof and 
Hunthiof. 

Bishop Tegnir’a conclusion, however, differs very 
considerably, and if it appears lew true to the rude 
temper of the rugged days of the sea-rovers, its 
superior spiritual qualities make it more attractive. 
According to Tcgner's poem, Frithiof was urged by 
the people of Sigurd Ring to espouse Ingehorg and 
remain amongst them as guardian of the realm. But 
he answered that this might not bt, irsec the wrath of 
Balder still burned against him, and none else could 
bestow his cherished nride. He told the people chat 
he would fare over the seas and seek forgiveness of the 
god, and soon after, his farewells vvere spoken, and 
once more hi a vessel was speeding before the wind, 

Frithiofs first visit was paid to his father's hunt] 
mound, where, plunged in melancholy at the desolation 
around, he poured out his soul to the outraged god. 
He reminded him that it was the custom of the 
Northmen to exact blood-fines for kinsmen slain, and 
surely the blessed gods would not be less forgiving 
than the earth-born. Passionately he adjured Balder 
to show him how he could make reparation for his 

MS 
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unpremeditated fault, and suddenly, an answer was 
vouchsafed, and FritMof beheld in the douds a vision 
of a new temple. 

" T)se 7. Hidden, o'a the *eitcm wirers pctrd'iu. 

An Inutt coauti, with gold ifid Simn m^ndcnl, 

1 *“« Btiii«t grew it h/jTcn r hijrhi'i cioudr under, 
l..ke gold mmn raring ms t bed of gieen. 

At Uti to * temple witling, &m 'tit grounded— 

Where Balder Hood, •□other temple') founded.* 

Ttp+r, frilkbf S*i* (C. Stcfim't tr.). 

The hero imuurtfufelv undcr*tor,J that the go*.N had 
thus indicated a mean* of atonement, and lie grudged 
neither wealth nor pains until a glorious tempte and 
grove, which far exceeded the splendour of the old 
thrine, rose out of the ruins. 

** Pinlih’d pai RjhUr’i Temple stood ! 

Round it no pdiiiJe of wood 
Kan now ti mi i 

A failing wrtefi^r, in-j thi* ihe Am, 

A El J vll of Liir.r-If f'li bif 

Gold-tipp'd Mid refuLjf— 

^ it]i Rafd^f'i tjcfc’j Houic. Like i h mclonf tint 

Of tied-clad cS*rtipjcnt fr whtttr brl^h* wiropcih ibioe 
And fnldm hnTm* ifir—« Hood 
T h'iM iliti'ring guild within die hv\f wood ! 

* Off mm* blocki coofinotii, Edm K d with it; 

And duiOf ur t the ftuuy pqfe w« built; tad thet* 

(A gUDtswoik intended 

To bn till time «« ; ruled,) 

U rof? lib UjMil'i tcmpSt* mhczt iht untih 
Siw VtlhilTi till Li fur inug'd h ere on wth, 

“ Frond HOod h there on mumtiro Mctp, \ti lofVf brow 
Kc ^ ltd ciliulj Ejn the icj't bright* fiowiof wjre. 

Bai round tbuut, tome girdle Site of beam eon* Aijw'ti, 

lts $****** loft-tnunaurt dfb, 

And ilk it i budi 1 ntecc-twilted King**—the Home of Pe*£e.* 
Ttp^r, FnlAUf$*i* (G- Strpfrmfi tr.% 


BETROTHAL OF FRJTH10F AND INGEBORG 

Meantime, while the timber*, were being hetred, King 
Hdgi was absent upon * foray amongst the Finnish 
mountains;. One day it chanced that his band passed 
by a crag where stood the lonely shrine of some for¬ 
gotten god, and King Helgi scaled the rocky summit 
with intent to raze the ruined walls. The lock held 
fast, and, as Helgi tugged fiercely at the mouldered 
gate, suddenly a sculptured imegc of the deity* ruddy 
summoned from his ancient sleep, started from his 
niche above. 

Heavily he fell upon the head of the intruder, and 
Hclgi s-retched his length upon the rocky floor, nor 
stirred again. 

When the temple was duly consecrated to Balder’a 
service* Frithiof stood by the altar to swatt the coming 
of his expected bride. But Half dan first crossed the 
threshold, hil faltering gait showing plainly that he 
feared an unfriendly reception. Seeing this, Frithiof 
unbuckled his sword and if rode frankly to Halfdan 
with hand outstretched, whereupon the king, blushing 
deeply, grarped heartily the proffered band, and from 
that momcni all their diflerenres were forgotten. The 
next moment Ingeborg approached and the renewed 
amity of the long-sundered friend* was ratified with the 
hand of the bride, which Halfdan plated in that of hi* 
new brother, 

■ Over the copper Mucttold Haitian now. 

With piHsd km* 

Asd fearfol £ifu3 gljm£t+ iJrirtetii 
Tow'rdi fomiff Eownn| cter^reiJed f«— 

And, iilcni f ii * diiunce itind**— 

Thin Friitiruf, wuh quitk braK 
The canltt-iuur. Aofvrnidi, from hi* thifcli 
UnbudLkthi mnd bn bright ihic-iJV golden *Qttn<! 

f grnia*t t ht elttr, thm dow* *i(h i— 
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While hb cow'd enefnj 

He chm Acc«.u t with pleium dignity,— 

*Mwe mUc in ihi* itrifc will he be found 
Who hnt hi* right hand good 
in P^B e of peaceful brotherhood T p -— 
H l tEle i i j deeply blnriiing, dotfi with hstfc 
Hu ire?] gauntlet mi,—with hctrtj ^riap embrac'd^— 
Each long* long, icfcrM hind 
Eti friend-f&c *U]U„ lEodlur n Tmjoeraii^haw itand 1 


11 And ii ij|- lur deep accents 
Of rectmcilement and of bfettieg lutiodsd 5 
Lq ! InglwrE sodden *Mtn t rich adorn'd 
With bridal ornament^ and lit enrobed 
In gonfeaui ermine, mil hy brijh^r'd auiJem 
SEow^uIiowd* ad cm hcarVi brood canopy. 

Attending star-mini nurd the regent‘tnooo !— 

But the jroursa bride 1 * fair cyz% w 
Thrive two blue ili«* 

Fill tjuitl with teat*. 

And to her brother'* heart ihe trembling lififcefh j— 
Hcj with hit liner*, fan 

PhJhwU, her hand all tenderly in Fruhiofi linketh, 
Hu burden *ofi transferring to that hrre'i brent* 

“■ faftgHiied frith hi pUe for %V,y ; reat" 

lVjw r Fru&uft (G- Snyin/t ir,% 


CHAPTER XXVIII : THE TWILIGHT 
OF THE GODS 


Tht Decline cf die God* 

NE of the distinctive features of Northern 



mythology is thut the people always believed 


V— S that their gods belonged to a finite race, The 
/Esir had Jiad a beginning ; therefore; it was reasoned, 
they must have an end \ and ss they were born from a 
mixture of the divine and giant elements, being thus 
imperfect, they bore within them the germ of death, 
and were, like men, doomed to suffer physical death in 
order to attain spiritual immortality. 

The whole scheme of Northern mythology was 
therefore a drama, every step leading gradually to the 
climax or tragic end, when, with true poetic justice, 

{ punishment and reward were impartially meted out. 
n the forcgmng chapters, the gradual rise and decline 
of the gods have been carefully traced. We have 
recounted how the JEsir t>>knted the presence of evil, 
personated by Loki, in their midst; how they weakly 
followed his advice, allowed him to involve them, in 
all manner of difficulties from which they could be 
extricated onlv at the price of part of their virtue or 
peace, and finally permitted him to gain such ascendency 
over them that he did not scruple to rob them of their 
dearest possession, purity, or innocence, u personified 
by Balder the good. 

Too late the gods realised how evil was this spirit 
that had found a home among them, and too late they 
banished Loki to carrh, where men, following the gods’ 
example, listened to his teachings, and were corrupted 
by his si ulster influence. 


m fiioilien t\ 


foj bn 
iiMm 


brorhtn; 
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Shed f-K’h Olhtr * blood. 

Hind » the world l 
Sent!Lit tin gram h«£*. 

There tre ; 

ShifilJp j;c defi ed twain ; 

ShMUl’igiCt, murder-igfi j 

Till the Wtttld falls d mJ, 

Afid fact! ilO laager ipjure 
Or p E ty *ne mother v* 

Htru Mjth&fj \R. a. AwJerurn] 

The Flmbut'W inter 

Seeing that crime was rampant, and alt good banished 
from the earth, the gods realised that the prophecies 
uttered of old were stout to be ftilfilkd, and that the 
shadow of Rignarok, the twilight or dusk of the gods, 
was already upon them, Sol and Maui grew pale with 
iff right, #nd drove their chariots tremblingly along the ir 
appointed paths* looking hack with fear at the pursuing 
woSvm which would shortly overtake and devour them; 
and as their smiles disappeared the earth grew gad and 
coid N and the terrible FimbuJ-winter begin, Then mow 
lei I from the four points of the compass at once* the 
biting winds swept down from the north, and all the 
earth was covered with a thick layer of ice; 

Fimbnl fjtfei!* and &*«■ tkt world 
I ?wp-eiTQOftj wind* and m&tmarmi turfed; 
l he rotnpp oljtjo Lcciitrp ground, 

Aud imig in friua fain iraund, 

H'ca to the iop of mounuiD height ; 

No winning atr 
Not radiance hlr 

Of |cntk Sumnei't foftVip* lighr, 
lenpcisd tin* dreadful gjidtl night." 

FmlMb (J- C. Jm*i )l 

This severe winter lasted during three whole seasons 
without a break, and was followed by three others, 
equally severe, during which ah cheer departed from the 


THE WOLVES LET LOOSE 
earth, and die crimes of men increased with l-orful 
rapidity, whilst, in the general struggle for life, the last 
feelings of humanity and compassion disappeared, 

The Wdres Let Loose 

In the dim recesses of the Ironwood the giantess 
larnsaxa or Angur-bcda diligently fed the wolves Hati, 
SkOlI, and Manigirro, the progeny of Fenris, with the 
marrow of murderers' and adulterers' bones ; and such 
was the prevalence of these vile crimes, that the well- 
nigh insatiable monsters were never stinted for food. 
They daily gained strength to pursue Sol and Mini, 
and finally overtook and devoured them, deluging the 
earth with blood from their dripping jaws, 

" In the dft the W1 liut ageti wouwn, in Jirnrid, 

And there the fwmmhed the potter iy of Fennr; 

He will be the meet formidahfc of all, he 

Who, under the fern of * atom ter , will mallow up the moon." 

r,U>?* ifjtlfa** tr.). 

At this terrible calamity the whole earth trembled 
and shook, the stars, aff righted, fell from their placrs, 
and Loki, Fenris, and Gann, renewing their cffbrrs, 
rent thdr chains asunder and rushed. forth to take their 
revenge. At the same moment the dragon Nidhug 
gnawed through the root of the ash Yggdrasil, which 
quivered toils topmost bough; the red cock Filler, 
perched above Valhalla, loudly crowed an alarm, which 
was immediately echoed hy Gullin-kambi, the rooster in 
Mlidgard, and by Hcl’s dark-red bird in NifJ-hcim- 

** TTi« 9uW-eembed cock 
The f 'll la Villtil loudly crowed n arms; 

The hloqd-red cock u ikrilly turn mom all 
Ott earth and down botreitfe it" 

ym±g Tiki </ tlf Strth (JZ. 8. Jidtnti) . 

w 
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HeuBtUJt Girts iht AWm 

Hcimdall, noting these ominous portents and hnuiny 
■ he cock & shnli crj-, tmmcdiatcly put the Giallar-horn 
to Ins lip. ari d blew the long-expected blast, which was 
hard throughout the world At the first sound of 
this rzAy &.«r and Emhcriar sprang from their golden 
couches and sallied bravely out of the great hall, Tinned 
for the coming frev,and, mounting their impatient steeds, 
they galloped over the quivering rainbow bridge to the 
spacious field of Vigrid, where, as Vafthrudnir had pre¬ 
dicted long before, the last battle was to take placer 

The Terrcp* cf rhe Set 

The terrible Midgard snake Idrtnurtgandr had been 
arouse v the genera] disturbance, and with immense 
wn mgs and commotion, whereby the Sens were lathed 
mto huge waves such a* had never before disturbed 
the deeps of. ocean, he mwled out upon the land, and 
hastened to join the dread trzy , in which he was to play 
a prominent part. * 1 

41 In |iint wmh ihe Seipcnt rn-wed 

I- petui depth,, till, free f,n m 
tie fi,<e open the fclicinn tniin ; 

With the lathings ef hit nil, 

*“■ mountain high, melted Dn -he Und; 

^ dicing n«a the wita ic fui^ 

Poim&t font) Woody fmh lihe had, 

Spuriing with pommel, renamed bcetn 

-ru' *, “ hu oV ' ,l1 d“! E^th, 
ihra inmulenof inr(e, he taught the mind," 

VilAjiU ( 7 . C. 7 ww), 

One of the great waves, stirred up by lOrmungandr’s 
r the fatal ship, which was 

JT''T" - i .^hKly out of tic nails of those dead folks 
jj* f atlVo failed, through the ages, in their 


THE TERRORS OF THE UNDERWORLD 
duty, hiving neglected to pare the nails of the deceased, 
ere they were bid to rest. No sootier was this vessel 
afloat, than Lokj boarded it with the fiery host from 
Muspdis-hrinri, and steered it boldly over the stormy 
waters to the place of conflict. 

This was not the only vessel bound for Vign'd, how¬ 
ever. for out of a thick fog bank towards the north 
came another ship, steered by Hrym, in which were aJl 
the frost giants, armed to the teeth and eager for a 
conflict with the ^sir, whom they had always hated. 

Tbt Terrors of the Underworld 

At the same time, Hd, the goddess of death, crept 
through a crevice in the earth out of her underground 
home, closely followed by the He!-hound Garm, the 
malefactors of her cheerless realm, and the dragon 
Nidhug, which flew over the battlefield bearing corpses 
upon his wings. 

As soon os he landed, Loki welcomed these reinforce* 
ments with joy, and placing himself at their head he 
mar died with them to the fight. 

Suddenly the skies were rent asunder, and through 
the fiery breach rode Surtr with his flaming sword, 
followed by his sons; and os they rode over the bridge 
BiirOat, with intent to storm Asgard, the glorious arch 
sank with a crash licncath their horses’ tread. 

"Down tbnf tie fieLU of *ir. 

With glittering jrrauLii lixi T f 
tn battle <rrcicf brifht* 

They iped while teething flame 
From tipld hero fin □ fe ct cunt 
Leading hit bifid* rods Sumu, 

-Mid iht red fifth of (aging hr c," 

y*LiuJL» (X c T 

The gods knew full wdl tint their end wa» now near, 

III 
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*nd that their weakness and lack of foresight placed them 
nnder great disadvantages ; tor Odin had but one eve, 
Tyr but one hand, and Frey nothing but ■ itag\ horn 
wherewith to defend himself, insttad of his invincible 
sword, NivcrthclrsT, the I'lisir did not show any signs 
oi despair, but, like true battle-gods of the North, they 
donned their richest attire, and gaily rode to Lhe battle- 
field determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

While they were mustering their forces, Odin once 
more rode down to the Urdar fountain, where, undei 
the toppling Yg:jdm!], tr.e Korns sat with veiled face? 
and obstinately silent, their web lying turn at their feet. 
Once more the father or the gudi whispered a mysteri¬ 
ous communication to 1\ 1 imir, after which he remounted 
Slcipnir and rejoined the waiting host. 


The Great Bank 

The combatants were now assembled on Vigrid’t 
broad plain. On one side were ranged the stern, calm 
aces of rhe jliair, Yanas, and Ktnhenar5 while on the 
other were gathered the motlev host of Surer, the grim 
trust giants, the |*!e army of Hd. and Uki and his 
dread followers, Garni, Ktnris, and loromngandr, the 
two fatter belching forth fire and smoke, and exhaling 
clouds ot noxious, deathly vapours, which filled all 
heaven and earth with their poisonous breath. 




■* The ytin foil on , 

TTie pnmiEtiu pau, u it iget grow. 

And sdn^ m u«itf U* ihi btw| dap 
MThto from the kimb ihull mirth the fi erv hand 
And «uu itw of fitiTcn, with Lai to, guiJ* 

And Pram «t hji i«l niit btoken chain ; 

While from the uh (he pint Rjq,„ «iesn 
Hii ihip, and the fjrtjt lerpent nuke* to 1« 0L J , 

And all arc tsirihiJl'd in one ibtntng icu*re 
Afiiott the Godi, upon lie pU.nu of llaren “ 

B4litr Dtsd JrmU )t 


THE GREAT BATTLE 

All the pent-up antagonism or ages was mow let loose 
in a torrent of hate, each member of the opposing hosts 
fighting with grim determination, m did our ancestors 
of old, hand to hand and face to face. With a mighty 
shock, heard above the roar of battle which filled the 
universe, Odin and the FenrU wolf tunc into impetuous 
contact, while Thor attacked the Mijgard snake, and 
Tyr iime to grips with the dog Garm. Frey closed 
with Surtr, Heim dull with Loki, whom he had defeated 
once before, and the remainder of the godi and alt the 
Einhtriar engaged foes equally worthy of their courage. 
But, in spite of their daily preparation in the heavenly 
city, Valhalla's host was doomed to succumb, and Odin 
was amongst the first of the shining ones to Ite slain. 
Not even the high courage and mighty attributes of 
Allfather could withstand the title of evif as personified 
in the Penn* wolf. At each succeeding moment of 
the struggle its colossal size assumed greater propor¬ 
tions, until finally its wide-open jaws embraced all the 
space between hcivcn and earth, and the foul monster 
rushed furiously upon the father of gods and engulphcd 
him bodily within its horrid maw. 

“ Fen nr ihall with impioiu tooth 
Sfejr the lire ol rollirtj |rim 
Vithu i 2 a.il! ircnge hti fell. 

And, irnsgfcling with the ihaugj watt 
Shall deate hi* cM roil ijciy jam." 

FtftAr&imrt-tf.) w 

None of the gods could lend AJlfather n helping 
hand at that critical moment, for it was a lime of sore 
trial to all, Frey put forth heroic efforts* hut Surtr s 
flashing sword now dealt him a death'Stroke. In his 
^iniggTc with the arch-enemy, Loki, Heimdall fared 
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had the same tragic end, and Thor, after a most terrible 
encounter with the Midgard snake, and after slaying 
him with a stroke from Miftlnir, staggered hack nine 
paces, and was drowned in the flood of venom which 
poured from the dying monster’s jaws. 

^CMliTi g«* 

With ijic rncnutr tu fight * 

Mrdgjr J'i Vfcur in liii rt|t 
^V||3 sby the worm ; 

N:n^ tc=t Will 

Ft&rgjnA ion* 

Iwcd bf the (hcfpcnf 
Wbo fcuciJ no foe/ 1 

Summit EM* (Titrf/t tr r \, 

Vidir now came rushing from a distant part of the 
plain to avenge the death of his mighty sire, anti the 
doom !q retold fell upon Fenris, whose lower jaw now 
felt the impress of that shoe which had h«n reserved 
for this day. At the same moment Vidar seized rhe 
monster's upper jaw with his hands, and with one 
terrible wrench tore him asunder. 

The Drcmrin; Fire 

The other gods who took part in the fray, and all 
the Etrihcriar having now perished, Surtr suddenly 
flung his fiery brands over heaven, earth, and the nine 
kingdoms of HeL The raging flames enveloped the 
massive stem of the world ash Yggdrnsil, and reached 
the golden palaces of the gods, which were utterly 
consumed. The vegetation upon earth was likewise 
destroyed, and tht fervent heat made all the waters 
seethe and boil 

** J , >re , i ttrith imi J 

Hir ilLaaiuiihing tree, 

Towering Are pUyx 

Agiiori heaven irafC* 

ft EitU {TkrfS) rr.Ji 


REGENERATION 

The great conflagration raged fiercely until every¬ 
thing was consumed, when the earth, blackened and 
scarred, slowly tank beneath the boiling waves of the 
sea. Kagnarok had indeed come ; the world tragedy 
was over, the divine actors were slain, and chaos seemed 
to have resumed its former sway. But as in a play, 
after the principals are slain and the curtain has fallen! 
the audience still looks for the favourites to appear and 
make their bow, so the ancient ^Northern races fancied 
that, all evil having perished in Sum's flames, from the 
general ruin goodness would rise, to resume its sway 
over the earth, and that some of the gods would return 
to dwelt in heaven for ever. 

“All evil 

D’» there in indies* death, while ((aoJnrsi ri«ti 
Fujiti ihit greit world-lire, purified it l«u 
To a lift far higher, better, nobler than tie put. 

VHnf TMtt if tin Sank {R, 3. A*Jtrtn). 

RtiainljM 

Our ancestors believed fully in regeneration, and held 
that after a certain space of time the earth, purged by 
lire and purified by its immersion in the sea, rose again 
th alt its pristine beauty and was illumined by the sun, 
whose chariot was driven by a daughter of Sol, born 
before the wolf had devoured her mother. The new 
orb of day was not imperfect, as the first sun had been, 
and its rays were no longer so ardent that a shield had to 
he placed between it and the earth. These more benefi¬ 
cent rays soon caused the earth to renew its green mantle, 
and to bring forth flowers and fruit in abundance. Two 
human tirings, a woman, Lif, and a man, Lifthrasir, now 
emerged from the depth* of Hodmimir’s (MimirV 
forest, whence the/ had fled for refuge when Sum set 
fire to the world. They had sunk into peaceful slumber 
there, unconscious of ttic destruction around then), and 
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hid remained, nurtured by the morning dew. until it 
was sate tor them to wander out once more, when they 
took possession of the regenerated earth, which their 
descendants were to people mid over which they were 
to have full owiy. 

“ Wc fhall tt( osa|f 
Prom the bright Ckein it our feet in earth 
More freih, tautt nrdini than the Lur, with fruit* 

Sr! ('-springing, end * of tuin pracrvel, 

Who then dull liw In peace. a* then in wtr, m 
BaUtr Died (.Ve/fior 

A New Heaven 

All the gods who represented the developing forces 
of Nature were slain on the fatal field of Vigridt but 
Vali and Vidar, the types of the Imperishable forces of 
Nature, returned to the field of Ida, where they were 
met by Modi and Magni, Thor’s sons, the personifica¬ 
tions of strength and energy, who rescued their fathers 
sacred hammer from the general destruction, and carried 
it thither with them. 

“ Ytthic^ then md VilPi lore* 

Hem thi empfj rejim of godi ; 

MathTi thew Mud Mifni'i might 

£■■4)1 the tniiiv miUct'i weighty 
Wgii horn Thori «vhca Thoi mult hU. m 

SfiAVitf/( TtjWt tr.y. 

Here they were joined by Hoenir, no longer an 
exile among the Vanas, who, os developing fortes, had 
also vanished forever; and out of the dark, underworld 
where ht had languished so lung rose the radiant 
Balder, together with his brother Hojur, with whom 
he was reconciled, and with whom he was to live in per¬ 
fect amity and peace. The past had gone for ever, and 
the surviving deities could recall it without bitterness 
The memory of their former companions was, however, 
Hi 










one too mighty to name 

dcsrtothcm.and fid) ofc» 

Z %*!££*&* wh w “ tbc ** 

had been wont to sport* 

« We linil U<ai <*n« «or* 

Of Id*, wd Among dm g*? of fe . 

Tht juldftt diC« with which v*t p- F ,/ 

ssaSts^tJF- 

Of Odin, tie 

men «. —1 band ofLlSffl 
towardsthe place where tiew T surp nJ, that Gimh, 
they became aware* to e J ■ t ^ n consumed, for 

ttzz&z- *■ - 

l( refuge tot all the virtuous* 

« |d Gimli the lofty 
Tbcrt »K*H <i« 

Of lie Yirtucwi dwelt. 

And throagi ill *«« „ 

fiwiftf («#««> 

One toe Mtebty to Na “* , .. l !aj 1 d, and through 

As the »—Odinic Wth 
whom the most complc , j Sagas, were not 

has aim. down to l» » ** «ntur,.- 

dctinitcly converted until I wl th Christians 

although they had come ^ _ 

during their tffcg ™£| ” ‘ Sarthtm sail. gleaned 
it is very probable that tne m 
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tome idea of the Christian doctrines, ind chut this 
knowledge influenced them to a certain extent, and 
coloured their descriptions of the end of the world and 
the regeneration of the earth. It was perhaps this vague 
knowledge, also, which induced them to add to the 
lidda a verse, which is generally supposed to have been 
an interpolation, proclaiming that another God, too 
mighty to name, would arise to bear rule over Gimli. 
From his heavenly scat he would judge mankind, and 
separate the had from the good. The former would he 
banished to the horrors of Mas trend, while the good 
would be transported to the blissful halls of Gimli the 
fair, 

11 Tbrt* come* mocker, 

V ti tfiDK QLEghtJf* 

But Him | dire got 
Venture id mm*. 

Vtw frnhtf tntj loot 
TkiB LQ where CMb 
To incfli the traiffML* 

Lififdikfr *f jYjtrtirrv 

{Htvnti). 

T here were two other heavenly mansions, however, 
one reserved for the dwarfs and the other for the 
giants ; for 11 these creatures had no free will, and but 
blindly executed the decrees of fate, they were not 
thought to he responsible for any harm done by them, 
and were therefore held to he undeserving of punish- 
merit 

The dwarfs, ruled by Sindn, were said to occupy a 
hall in the Nlda mountains, where they drank the 
parkUng mead, while the giants took their pleasure in 
tiie hall Brimcr, situated in the region Okolnur (no! 
cool), for the power of cold was entirely annihilated 
and there was no more ice. 

' 4f * ou ® mythologises have, of course, attempted to 
54° 


ONE TOO MIGHTY TO NAME 
explain these myths, and some, as we hive already stated, 
see in the story of Ragnarolt the influence oi Christian 
teachings, and esteem it only a barbaric venion of the 
end of the world and the coming judgment day. when 
a new heaven and earth shall arise, and all the grs*d 
shall enjoy eternal bliss. 


CHAPTER XXIX : GREEK AND 
NORTHERN MYTHOLOGIES 


Comparative Myth;’trey 

D URING the past fifty years learned men of 
many nations have investigated philology 
and comparative mythology so thoroughly 
that they have ascertained beyond the possibility of 
doubt "that English* together with alt the Teutonic 
dialects of the Continent, belongs to that large family 
of speech which comprises, besides the Teutonic, Latin, 
Greek, Slavonic, and Celtic, the Oriental languages of 
India and Persia." 11 Jt has also been proved that the 
various tribes who started from the central home to 
discover Europe in the north, ami India in the south, 
earned away with them, not only a common language, 
but a common faith and a common mythology. These 
ire facts which may he ignored but cannot be disputed, 
and the two sciences of comparative grammar and com¬ 
parative mythology, though but of recent origin, res* 
on a foundation ?.s sound and safe as that of arty of the 
inductive sciences.” '■ For more than a thousand vears 
the Scandinavian inhabitants of Norway have been 
separated itt language from their Teutonic brethren on 
the Continent, and yet both have not only preserved 
the same stock of popular stories, but they tell them, in 
several instances, in almost the same words.” 

This resemblance, so strong in the early literature of 
nations inhabiting countries which present much the 
same physical aspect and have nearly the same climate, 
ib not so marked when we compare the Northern myths 
With those of the genial South, Still, notwithstanding 
the contrast between Northern and Southern Europe 7 
where these myths gradually ripened and attained 
their full growth, there ti an analogy between the 
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two mythologies which shows that the seeds from whence 
both sprang were originally the same. 

In the foregoing chapters the Northern system of 
mythology has been outlined as dearly us pr^ihlc, and 
the phyiicsl significance of the myths has been explained. 
Now we shall endeavour to set forth the resemblance of 
Northern mythology to that of the other Aryan nations, 
by comparing it with the Greek, which, however, it does 
not resemble as closely as it docs the Oriental 

[t is, of course, impossible in a work of this cha¬ 
racter to do more than mention the main points of 
resemblance in the stories forming the basis of these 
religions; hut that will he sufficient to demonstrate, even 
to the most sceptical, that they must have been iden¬ 
tical at a period too remote to indicate now with any 
certainty. 

The Beginning of Things 

S he Northern nations, like the Greek®, imagined 
that the world row out of chaos; and while the litter 
described it as a vapoury, formless mass, the former, 
influenced by their immediate surroundings, depicted it, 
as a chaos or fire and ice —» combination which h only 
too comprehensible to any one who has visited Iceland 
and seen the wild, peculiar contrast between its volcanic 
soil, spouting geysers, and the great icebergs which 
hed^e it round during the long, dark winter season. 

from there opposing elements, fire and ice, were 
born the first divinities, who, like the first gods of 
the Greeks, were gigantic in stature and uncouth in 
appearance. Vmir. the huge icc giant, and his descen¬ 
dants, arc comparable to the Titans, who were also 
elemental forces of Nature, personifications of subter¬ 
ranean fire; and both, having held full sway for a time, 
were obliged to yield to greater perfection. After a 

Hi 
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fierce struggle for supremacy, they alt found themselves 
defeated and banished to the respective remote regions 
of Tartarus and Jotun-heim. 

The triad, Odin. Vi!;, and Ve, of the Northern mvth 
is the exact counterpart of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
*vho, superior to the Titan forces, rule supreme over the 
world in their turn. Jn the Greek mythology, the gods, 
who are also all related to one another, betake them- 
selves to Olympus, where they build golden palaces tor 
their use; and in the Northern mythology the divine 
conquerors repair to Asgard, and there construct similar 
dwellings. 

Coatnotfony 

Northern cosmogony was not unlike the Greek, for 
the people imagined that the earth, Mana-heim, was 
entirely surrounded by the sea, at the bottom of which 
lay coiled the huge Midgord snake, biting tfe own tail \ 
and it was perfectly natural that, viewing the storm* 
lashed waves which beat against their shores, they should 
imagine these to he caused by his convulsive writhing. 
The Gretk^ who sdso fancied the catch wan musid and 
compassed by a might-, river called Occanus, described 
it as flowing with “ a steady, equable current,” tor they 
generally g^icd out upon aim and sunlit sens. Mid- 
cun, the Northern region of perpetual cold and mist, 
aad it*exact counterpart in the land north of the Hyper¬ 
boreans, where feathers (snow) continually hovered in 
? ! ‘ *■' • * nt ' where Hercules drove the Cervneian stag 
into a snowdrift ere he could scire and bind it fast, 

The Phenomena of the Sty 

Li«c the Greeks, the Northern races believed that 
Ml E^rth Wka creeled hrsi t and that the vaulted havens 
tterc made afterwards to overshadow it entirdy. They 
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■Iso imagined that the sun and moon were daily driver, 
across the sky tn chariots drawn by fiery steeds. Sol, 
the sun maiden, therefore corresponded to Hellos, 
Hyperion, Phtchus, or Apollo, while Mani, the Ninon 
(owing to a peculiarity of Northern grammar, which, 
makes the sun feminine and the moon masculine), was 
the exact counterpart of Phcebc, Diana, or Cynthia. 

The Northern scalds, who thought that they descried 
the pranang forms of white-maned steeds in the dying 
clouds, and the glitter of spears in the Hashing light of 
the aurora borealis, said that the Valkyrs, or battle 
maidens, galloped across the sky, while the Greeks saw 
in the same natural phenomena the white Hocks of 
Apollo guarded by Phaetusa and Lam pc da. 

As the dew fell from the clouds, the Northern foots 
declared that it dropped from the manes of the Valkyrs’ 
steeds, while the Greeks, who observed that it generally 
sparkled longest in the thickets, identified it with 
Daphne and Proeris, whose names ire derived from the 
Sanskrit word which means H to sprinkle,” and who are 
sJain by their lovers, Apollo and Ccphalua, personifica¬ 
tion* of the sun. 

The earth was considered in the North a* wdt a* in 
the Sooth as a female divinity, the fostering mother of 
all things ; and it was owing to climatic difference only 
that the mythology of the North, where people were 
daily obliged to conquer the right to live by a hand-to- 
hand struggle with Nature, should represent her 13 
hard and frozen like Rind a, while the Greeks em¬ 
bodied her in the genial goddess Ceres. The Greeks 
believed that the cold winter winds swept down from 
the North, and the Northern races, in addition, added 
that they were produced by the winnowing of the wings 
of the great eagle Hr^-svdgr. 

The dwarfs, or dark elves, bred in Ymir*s flesh, were 

RJ 
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tike Pluto’* servants in that they never left their under¬ 
ground realm, where they, too. sought the precious 
metals, which they moulded into delicate ornament* 
such as ^ uLcan bestowed upon the gods, and into 
weapons which no one could cither dint or mar. As 
tor the light elves, who lived above ground and cared 
tor plants, trees, and streams, they were evidently the 
Northern equivalents to the nymphs, dryads, orcadcs. 
and hamadryads, which peopled the woods, valleys, and 
fountains of ancient Grecce. 

Jupiler and Odin 

Jupiter, like Odin, was the father of the gods, the cod 
of victo ry, and a personification of the universe. Hlids* 
kialt, All lathers lofty throne, was no less exalted thin 
Olympus or Ida, whence the Thunderer could observe 
all that was taking place; and Odin'* invincible spear 
Gungnir was as terror-inspiring as the thunderbolts 
brandished by his Greek prototype. The Northern 
deities feasted continually upon mud and lioar's flesh, 
the drink and meat most suitable to the inhabitants of 
a Northern climate, while the gods of Olympus pre* 
lured the nectar and ambrosia which formed their only 
sustenance. 

Twelve JKsir sat in Odin’s council ha![ to deliberate 
over the wisest measures for the government of the 
world and men, and an equal number a( gods assembled 
on tlir dpudy peak of Mount Olympus for a similar 
purpose. I he Golden Age in Greece was s period of 
idyllic happiness, amid ever-flowering groves and. under 
balmy skies, while the Northern age of bliss wit aim a 
time when peace and innocence flourished ou the earth, 
and when evil was is yet entirely unknown. 
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The Creation of Min 

Using the matcniils near ac hand, the Greeks modelled 
their first images out of clay ; hence they naturally 
Imagined that Prometheus had made man out of that 
substance when called upon to fashion a creature in¬ 
ferior to lire gods only. As the Northern statues were 
hewn out of wood, the Northern races inferred, as a 
matter of course, that Odin, Vili, and Ve (who here 
cor r esp on d to Prometheus, Epimethcus, and Minerva, 
the three Greek creators of man) made the first human 
couple, Ask and Embla, out of Mocks of wood. 

The goat Heidrun, which supplied the heavenly 
mead, is like Amakhea, Jupiter's first nurse, and the 
busy, tell tale Ratatosk is equivalent to the snow- 
white crow in the story of Corcnis, which was turned 
black in punishment tor in tattling. Jupiter’s eagle 
has its counterpart in the ravens Hug in and M unin, or 
in the wolves Geri and Freki, which are ever crouching 
at Odin's feet 

Noras and Flies 

The ck»c resemblance between the Northern Ortog 
and the Greek Destiny, goddesses whose decrets the 
gods themselves were obliged to respect, and the 
equally powerful Noms and Mcene, ia too obvious to 
need pointing out, while the Vims are counterparts of 
Neptune and the other ocean divinities. The great 
quarrel between the Vanas and the AEsir is merely 
another version of the dispute between Jupiter and 
Neptune for the supremacy of the world. Just u 
Jupiter forces his brother to yield to his authority, so 
the AEsir remain masters of all, but do not refuse to 
continue to share their power with their conquered foes, 
*■ who thus become their allies and friends, 

Hf 
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Like Jupiter, Odin is tlwiyi described as majestic 
4iid middle-aged, and both gods are regarded as the 
divine progenitors of royal races, for while the Her*. 

, . i c ^ a ^ 1 ' c d Jupiter X, their father, the Inglings, 
Skioldmgs, etc., helil that Odin was the founder of 
tjieir families. The most solemn oaths went sworn by 
Odin's sp a well as by Jupiter'* footstool, and both 
gods rejoice in a multitude of names, ill descriptive of 
the various phases of their nature and worship, 

Odjn. like Jupiter, frequently visited the earth in 
aisgTJise, to judgs of the hospitable intentions of min- 
kind, as in the story of Geirrod and A guar, which 
resembles that of Philemon and Baucis. The aim was 
to encourage hospitality ; therefore, in both stories, 
V®*/ who showed themselves humanely inclined are 
nchly rewarded, and in-the Northern myth the lesson 
ts enforced by the punishment inflicted upon Geirrod, 
as the scalds believed in poetic justice and saw that it 
waj carefully meted out. 

The contest of wit between Odin and Vsfthmdmrha* 
its parallel in the musical rivalry of Apollo and Marsyaa, 
or m the test of skill between Minerva and Arachne. 
Cfom further resembled Apollo In that he, too, was god 
of eloquence and poetry, and could win *11 hearts by 
meant of hudmne voice ; he was like Mercury in that 

iM^Thf.Vh.U 5 ' Q[ ru “*‘ whU ' * GV “ k ^ 

Mytht of tbe Suscnj 

rh.<T l t ®f Odin, the sun or summer, and 

^dSH 1 ? 1 deSO a f 0n L of Fri Sg*. « merely 

\dtnk m*“n of Orpine and 

; he * h ^ cn Prose ff ine “d Adonis have gone, 
he earth (Ure* or Venus) bitterly mourns the* 
Jbsence, and refuses all consolation. It is only when 
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they return from their exile that she casts off ha* 
mourning garment* and gloom, and again decks herself 
in all her jewels. So Frigga and Freyj bewail the 
absence of their husbands Odin and Odur, and remain 
bard ami cold until their return, Odin's wile. Sags, 
the goddess of history, who lingered by Sokvabek* 
“ the stream of time and events," taking note of all she 
saw, is like Clio, the muse of history, whom Apollo 
sought by the inspiring fount of Helicon. 

Just as, according to Euhcmerus, there wu an 
historical Zeus, buried »n Crete, where his grave can 
still he seen, so there was sn historical Odin, whose 
mound rises near Upsala, where the greatest Northern 
temple once stood, and where there was a mighty oak 
which rivalled the famous tree of Dodona. 

trig pa and Juno 

Frigga, like Juno, was a personification of the atmo¬ 
sphere, the patroness of marriage, of connubial and 
motherly love, and the goddess of childbirth. She, 
too, b represented as a beautiful, stately woman, rejoic¬ 
ing in her adornments; and her special attendant, Gna* 
rivals Iris in the rapidity with which she executes her 
mistress’s behests. Juno has full control over the 
clouds, which she can brush away with a motion of 
her hand, and Frigga is supposed to weave them out 
of the thread she has spun on her jewelled spinning 
whecL 

In Greek mythology wc tint! many examples of the 
way in which Juno seeks to outwit Jupiter, Similar 
tales arc not lacking in the Northern myths. Juno 
obtains possession of Io f in spite of heir husband's 
reluctance to par; with her, and Frigga artfully secures 
the victory for the Winders in the Langobardcn Saga. 
Odin's wrath at Friggas theft of the gold from his 
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statue is equivalent to Jupiter* marital displeasure at 
Juno's jealousy and interference during the wjr of 
Troy. In the nary of Cefjon, ami the clever way in 
which she procured land from Gylti to form her 
kingdom of Sceknd, we have a reproduction of the 
story of Dido, who obtained by stratagem the land 
upon which she founded her city of Carthage in 
both account* oxen come into play, for while in the 
Northern myth these sturdy beasts draw the piece ol 
land far out to sci. in the other an ox hide, cut into 
strips, serves to enclose the queen's grant. 

Musical Myths 

Hie Pied Piper of Htamdin, who could attract ah 
living creature by his music, is like Orpheus or 
Amphlcm, whose lyre had the same power ; and Odin, 
*4 leader of the dead, is the counterpart of Mercury 
Psychopompm, both being personifications of the wind, 
on whow wings disembodied souls were thought to be 
wafted from this mortal sphere. 

The trusty Eckhardt, who would lain save Titmhiwser 
and prevent his returning to expose himself to the 
en ch a ntmen ts of the sorceress, in the Horselherg, is like 
the Greek Mentor, who not only accompanied Tc km a■ 
chua, but gave him good advice and wise in? try c- 
ViQn\ and would h*vc rescued Ulysses from the hands 
of Gtlypso, 

Thar Atid L hi. Greek Gcdj 

Thur, the Northern thunder-god, ilso hm man? 
points of resemblance with Jupiter. He bears the 
hammer Mialnir, the Northern emblem of the deadly 
thunderbolt, and, tike Jupiter, uses it freely when 
warring against the giants. In hi* rapid growth Thor 
resemble* Mercury, for while the former playfully 
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tnao about several loads of ox h ides a few hours after 
his birth, the Utter steals Apollo'1 oxen before he is one 
day old - J ii physical strength Thor resembles Hercules, 
who also gave early proofs of uncommon vigour by 
strangling the serpents sent to slay him in his cradle! 
and who delighted, Liter on, in attacking and conquer¬ 
ing giants and monsters. Hercules became a woman 
and took to spinning to please OmphaJc, the Lydian 
queen, and Thor assumed a woman s apparel to visit 
Thrym and recover his hammer, which had been buried 
nine rests underground. The hammer, his principal 
attribute, was used for many ixered purposes. It 
consecrated the funeral pyre and the marriage rite, and 
boundary stakes driven m by a hammer were considered 
as sacred among Northern nations as the Hermw or 
statues of Mercury, removal of which was punishable by 
death, 

Thor s wife, Sif, with her luxuriant golden hair, is, 
as we have^ already stated, an emblem of the earth, and 
her hair or its rich vegetation. Loki’s theft of these 
tresses is equivalent to Pluto's rape of Proserpine. To 
recover the golden locks, Loki must visit the dwarfs 
(Pluto's servants), crouching in the low passages of the 
underground world ; so Mercury must seek Proserpine 
in Hades. 

The gatffly which hinders Jupiter from recovering 
possession of Io, after Mercury has ‘.lain Argus, re¬ 
appears in the Northern myth to sting Brock and to 
endeavour to prevent the manufacture of the magic 
ring Draupnir, which is merely a counterpart of Sif s 
tresses, as it also represents the fruits of the earth. 
The fly continues to torment the dwarf during the 
manufacture of Frey’s golden-bristled bear, a prototype 
of Apollo's golden sun chariot, and it prevents the 
perfect formation of the handle of Thor’s hammer. 
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The magic ship Skidhladnir, aim made by the dwarfs, 
it like the swift-ailing Argo, which vui personification 
of the clouds wiling overhead ; and just as the former 
was aid to be large enough to accommodate ill the 
gods, so the latter bore all the Greek heroes off to the 
distant land of Colchis, 

The Germans, wishing to name the diva of the 
week after their gods, as the Romans had clone, gave 
the name of Thor to Jove' it day, and thus made it the 
present Thursday. 

Thor’s struggle against Hrtmgmr j s a parallel to the 
fight between Hercules and Cacus or Antaeus ; while 
Grru is evidently Ceres, for she, too, mourns for her 
absent child Orvandii (Proserpine), and breaks out into 
a song of joy when she hears that it will return. 

Magni, 'Ihor’s son, who when only three hours old 
exhibits his marvellous atrength by lifting HrUflgmr’s 
leg off his recumbent father, also reminds us of the 
infant Hercules; ami Thor's voracious appetite at 
Thrym's wedding feast has its parallel in Mercury’* 
first mod, which constated of two whole oxen. 

The crossing of the swollen tide of Veimer by Thor 
reminds us of Jason's feat when he waded across the 
torrent on his way to visit the tyrant Pelias and recover 
possession of his father's throne, 

1 he marvellous necklace worn by Frtgga and Frey* 
to enhance their charms is like the cestus or girdle of 
Venus, which Juno borrowed to subjugate her ford, ami 
is, like Sifs tresses and the ring Draupnlr, an emblem 
of luxuriant vegetation or a type of the stirs which 
shine in the firmament. 

I he Northern sword-god Tyr is, of course, the Greek 
war-god Arcs, whom he so closely resembles that hi* 
name was given to the day of the week held sacred to 
-^ res . which is even now known as Tuesday <y Hu's 

IS* 
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S , Like A rcs, Tyr was uoisv ami courageous \ he 
ghted in the din of battle, and was fearless at at! 
times. He done dared to brave the Penns wolf; anti 
the Southern proverb concerning Seylia and Charyhdis 
has its counterpart in the Northern adage, “ to get 
loose out of Larding and to dash out of Drama.” 
The Penrii noil, also a personification of subterranean 
fire, is bound, like his prototypes the Titans, in Tartarus, 
The similarity between the gentle, niusic-lotfing 
Bragi, with his harp, and Apollo or Orpheus, is very 
great; so is the resemblance between the magic draught 
Od-hroenr and tJtc waters of Helicon, both of which 
were supposed to serve as inspiration to mortal as well 
as to immortal poets, Odin dons eagle plumes to bear 
away this precious mead, and fupitcr assumes a si milar 
guise to secure hi* cupbearer Ganymede. 

[dun, hke Adonis and Proserpine, or still more like 
Eurydice. is also a fair personification of spring. She 
is borne away by the cruel ice giant Thiissi, who repre¬ 
sents the boar which slew Adonis, the kidnapper of 
Proserpine, or the poisonous serpent which hit Eurydiqc. 
Idun is des tined for * Jong time in jCtun-heim (Hades), 
where she forgets all her merry, playful ways, and be¬ 
comes mournful and pale. She cannot return alone to 
Asgard, and it is only when Loki (now an emblem of 
the south wind) comes to bear her away in the shape of 
* nut or a swallow chat she can effect her escape. She 
reminds us of Proserpine and Adonis escorted back to 
earth by Mercury (god of the wind), or of Eurydice 
lured out of Hades by the sweet sounds of Orpheus'* 
harp, which were also symbolical of the soughing of the 
winds. 

Idun and Eu.-vdi;< 

The myth of Idun'* fill from Yggdrasil into the 
darkest depths of Nifl-heim, while subject tu the same 

1 Ml 
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explanation and comparison as the above story, is still 
more closely related to the talc of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, for the former, like Bragi, cannot exist without 
the latter, whom he follows even into the dark realm of 
death; without her his songi are entirely silenced. 
The wolf-skin in which Idun is enveloped is typical of 
the heavy snows in Northern regions, which preserve 
the tender roots from the blighting influence of the 
extreme winter cold, 

Sfcadi and Diana 

The Van Niflrd, who » god of the tunny summer 
seas, has his counterpart in Neptune and more especially 
in Nercus, the personification of the calm and pleasant 
aspect of the msghty deep. NiOrd’s wife, Skadi, is the 
Northern huntress ; she therefore resembles Diana, 
Like her, she bear* a quiver full of arrowi, and a Imjw 
which she handles with consummate skill. Her short 
gown permits the utmost frcedoMi of motion, also, and 
she, too, is generally accompanied by a hound. 

The story of the transference of Thiaasi's eyes to 
the firmament, where they glow like brilliant stars, 
reminds us of many Greek star myths, and especially 
of Argus's eyes ever on the watch, of Orion and his 
jewelled girdle, and of his dog Sirius, all changed into 
stars by the gods to appease angry goddesics. Lofci’s 
antic* to win a smile from the irate bkadi are considered 
akin to the quivering flashes of sheet-lighrmni! which 
he personified in the North, while Steropca, the Cyclops, 
typified it for the Greeks. 

Frev and Apollo 

The Northern god of sunshine and summershower«, 
the genial Frey, has many traits m common with Apollo, 
for, like him, he is beautiful and young, ridev the 
golden-bristled boar which was the Northern aincrp- 
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U«j of the sunbeam*. or drive* «crO»S the skv in a 
golden cat, which reminds us of Apollo’* glittering 
chariot. 

Frey has »mc of the gentle Zeph join's characteristic* 
beside*, for he, too, scatter* flowers along his pray. 
Hi* horse lilodug-hofi is not unlike Pegasus, Apollo’* 
favourite steed, for it can pass through fire and water 
with cMjual case and velocity. 

Fro, like Odin and Jupiter, is also identified with a 
human king, and his mound lies beside Odin's near 
Upsala. His reign was so happy that it was called the 
Golden Age, ana he therefore reminds us ot Saturn, 
who, exiled to earth, ruled over the people of Italy, and 
granted them similar prosperity. 

Frey* and Venus 

Gerda, the bcautifal maiden, b like Venus, and also 
like A tabula ; she is hard to woo and hard to win, like 
the fleet-footed maiden, hut, like her. she yields at last 
and becomes a happy wife. The golden apples with 
yhich Skimir tries to bribe her remind us of the golden 
fruit which Hippomenes cast in Atlanta's way, and 
which made her lose the race. 

Freya, the goddess of youth, love, and beauty, like 
Venus, sprang from the sea, for *hc i* a daughter of 
the sea-god NiOrd. Venus bestowed her best affections 
upon the god of war and upon the martial Anchises, 
while Frey a often assumes the garb of a Valkyr, and 
rides rapidly to earth to take part in mortal strife and 
bear away the heroic slain fo feast in her halls* Like 
Venus, she delights in offerings of fruit* md flowers, 
and lends a gracious ear to the petitions of lovers, 
Frcya also resembles Miner**, for, like her, she wear* * 
helmet and breastplate, md, tike her, also, she is noted 
for her beautiful blue eye*. 
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Odtsjf md Ad&oia 

Odur, Frcyi s husband, is like Adonis, and when he 
leave* her, she, too, sheds countless tears, which, in her 
(i **i * re turned to gold, while Venus's tears are changed 
into anemones, and those of the Heliadn, mourning 
for Phaeton, harden to amber, which resembles gold in 
colour and In consistency. Just as Venus rejoices at 
Adonis's return, and all"Nature bWn 5 in sympathy 
with her joy, so Frcya heroines lighthearted once more 
when 'he has found her husband beneath the flowering 
myrtles of the South. Venus's car is drawn by flutter¬ 
ing doves, mil Frey a's is swiftly carried along by cats, 
which art emblems of sensual love, as the doves were 
considered types of tenderest love. Frcya is apprecia¬ 
te °* b< * uv ? and «gri*T refuses to marry I hrym, 
while Venus scorns and finally deserts Vulcan, whom 
shf his betti forced to nmsurry her will. 

Greeks represented Justice as a goddess blind* 
folded, with scales in one hand and a sword in the other, 
to indicate the impartiality and the fixity of het decrees. 
The corresponding deity of the North was Forseti, who 
patiently listened to both sides of a question ere he, too, 
promulgated his impartial tad irrevocable sentence. 

l- lI cr, the winter-god, resembles Apollo and Orion 
only in his love for the chase, which he pursues with 
ardour under all circumstance*. He is the Northern 
bowman and his skill is quite as unerring as theirs. 

cimdall, like Argus, was gifted with marvellous 
keenness of sight, which enabled him to see a hundred 
mile' off as plainly by night as by day His GiaJW- 
■Hirn which could be heard throughout all the world, 
proclaiming the gods' passage to md fro over the 
quivering bridge Bifrosi, Was like the trumpet of the 
goddess Renown. A* he was related to the water 
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deities on his mother's side, he could, like Proteus, 
assume any form at will, and he made good use of 
this power on the occasion when he frustrated LokJ's 
attempt to steal the necklace Rriimga-men, 

Hermod, the quick or nimble, resembles Mercury 
not only in his marvellous celcritv of motion. He. 
too, was the messenger of the gods, and, like the Greek 
divinity, flashed hither and thither, aided not fay w t; ,g c d 
cap and sandals, but by Odin's steed: Slcipnir, whom he 
atone was allowed to bestride. Instead of the Cad uceus, 
he bore the wand Gambantein. He questioned the 
Norn* and the magician Rossthiof, through whom Ke 
learned that Vali would come to avenge his brother 
Balder and to supplant his father OdinT Instances of 
similar consultations are found in Greek mythology, 
wiser® Jupiter would fain have married! Thetis, yet 
desired when the bates foretold that if he did so she 
would be the mother of a ion who would surpass his 
father in glory and renown. 

The Northern god of silence, Vidar, has some 
resemblance to Hercules, for while the latter ha* 
nothing hut a club with which to defend himself 
against the Nemcan lion, whom he tears asunder, the 
former is enabled to rend the Penns wolf at Ragnarok 
by the possession of one large shoe. 

Rladi idJ Didu 

Odin's courtship of Rinda reminds us of Jupiter's 
wo ung of Danae, who tf also a symbol of the earth; 
and while the shower of gold in the Greek tale Is 
intended to represent the fertilising sunbeams, the 
footbath in the Northern story typifies the spring thaw 
which sets in when the sun has overcome the resistance 
of the frozen earth. Perseus, the child of this union, 
has many points of resemblance with Vali, for he, tool 
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is in ivengtr, and slays his mother's enemies just a* 
surely as Vdi destroys Hodur. the murderer of’Balder. 

The Fites were supposed to preside over birth in 
Greece, and to foretell a child's future, as did the 
Norn*: and the story of Meleager has its unmistak¬ 
able parallel in that of Nnrn&gesta. Althaea preserves 
the half-consumed brand in a chest, Nornagesta con* 
ceals the candle-end in his harp * and while the Greek 
mother brings about her son’s death by casting the 
brand into the fire, Nornagesta, compelled to light 
his candk-end at OliFs ermmand, dies as ir sputters 
and burnt out 

Hebe and the Valkyrs were the cupbearers of 
Olympus and Asgjrd They were ill persnmlications 
Ot youth; and while Hebe married the great hero 
and demigod Hercules when she ceased to fulfil her 
office, the Valkyrs were relieved from their duties 
when united to heroes like Hdgs, Hakon, Volund, or 
Sigurd, 

The Cretan labyrinth has its counterpart in rbe Ice- 
lindic Volundarhaut, and Vfllund and Dttdalut both 
elFcct their escaj-r from a mart hy a cleverly devised 

E ir of wings, wmch cm Me them to fly m safety over 
id arid sea and escape from the tyranny <>( [heir 
respective masers, Ntdud and Mima. Vfllund re¬ 
sembles Vulcan, also, in that he is a clever smith inJ 
makes use of his talents to work out his revenge. 
Vulan, lamed by a tall from Olympus, and neglected 
by Juno, whom he had tried to befriend, *endl her a 
golden throne, which is provided with cunning springs 
to seize and hold her fat. Vfllund, hamstrung U the 
suggestion of Nidud's queen, secretly murders her sorts, 
ind out of their eyes I ash ions marvellous jewels, which 
the unsuspectingly wears upon her brcant until he rcveiJi 
their origin 
IS* 
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Mfltu of ihe S«a 

just as the Greeks fancied that the tempests were :he 
effect ©f Neptune’s wnth, so the Northern races attri¬ 
buted diem either to the writhing! of lOrmungandr, the 
Midgard snake, or to the anger of ^Egir, who, crowned 
with seaweed like Neptune, often sent his children, the 
wave maidens (the counterpart of the Nereides and 
Qccanidcs), to play on the tossing billows, Neptune 
had his dwcJling in the coral caves near the Island of 
Eubtsa, while Algir lived in a similar palace near the 
Catregat. Here he was surrounded by the nixies, 
undines, and mermaids, the counterpart of the Greek 
water nymphs, and by the river-gods of the Rhine, 
Elbe, and Neck&r, who remind us of Alphcus and 
t J cncus, the river-gods of the Greeks, 

The frequency of shipwrecks on the Northern coasts 
made the people think of Ran (the equivalent of the 
Greek sea-goddess Amphitrite) as greedy and avari¬ 
cious. and they described her as armed with a strong 
net, with which she drew alt things down into the 
deep. The Greek Sirens had their parallel in the 
Northern Lorelei, who possessed the same gift of song, 
and also lured mariners to their death ; while Princess 
Use, who was turned into a fountain, reminds us of 
the nymph Arahusa, who underwent a similar Irani- 
formation. 

In the Northern conception of Nitt-ndm we have an 
almost exact countcrpim of tl'-e Greek Hades. Modgud, 
the guardian of theGullar-bndge(the bridge of death), 
over which all the spirits of the dead must pass, exacts 
a tribute of blood as rigorously as Charon demands an 
obolus from every soul he femes over Acheron, the 
river of death, The fierce dog Garm, cowering in the 
Gntpa hole, and keeping guard at Hel't gate, it like 

J »9 
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fhe three-headed monster Cerberus j and the nine 
worlds of Nifl-heim are not unlike the divisions of 
Hades, Nostrond being an adequate substitute for 
Tartarus, where the wicked were punished with equal 
severity. 

The custom of hurtling dead heroes with their arms, 
and of skying victims, such a* hordes and dogs, upon 
their pyre, wis much the same in the North as in che 
South ; and whilc^ Mors or Thanatos, the Greek Death, 
was represented with a sharp sty the, HeJ was depicted 
with a broom or rake, which she used as ruthlessly,and 
with which she did as much execution. 

Balder and Apollo 

Balder, the radiant god of sunshine, reminds us not 
only of Apollo and Orpheus, but of *U the other 
heroes of sun myths. His wife Nanna is like Flora, 
and still more like Proserpine, for she, too, goes down 
into the underworld, where she tarries for a while 
Balder's golden hall of Breidahlik is like Apollo’s palace 
in the cast; he, also, delights in flowers; all things 
smile at his approach, and willingly pledge them selves 
not to injure him. A» Achilles was vulnerable only in 
the heel, so Bdder could he skin only by the harmless 
mistletoe,and h:s death is occasioned by Loki's jealousy 
just as Hercules was slain by thjt of Deianein, B aider's 
tuneraj pyre on Ringhorn reminds us of Hercules's death 
on Mount (Eta, the flames and reddish glow of both 
firci serving to typify the setting sun. The Northern 
god of tun and summer could only be released from 
rSin-ncim it all animate and inanimate objects shed 
tears; to Proserpine could issue from Hades only 
upon condition that she had partaken of no food. The 
trifling refusal ot Thok to shed a single tear U like the 
pomegranate seeds which Proserpine ate, and the result 
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h equally disastrous in both cases, as it detains Balder 
and Proserpine underground, and the earth (Frigga or 
Ceres) must continueto mourn their absence. 

Through Loki evil entered into the Northern world ; 
Prometheus's gift of fire brought the same curse upon 
the Greeks, The punishment inflicted by the gods 
upon the culprits is not unlike, for while Loki is bound 
with adamantine chains underground, and tortured by 
the continuous dropping of venom from the fang* of a 
anake fastened above hi* head, Prometheus is similarly 
fettered to Caucasus, and a ravenous vulture continu¬ 
ally preys upon hi* liver, Loki'* punishment has 
another counterpart in that of Titjrus, bound in Hades, 
and in that of hnceUdus, chained beneath Mount ./Efua, 
where his writhing produced earthquakes, and hi* im- 

g recationi caused sudden eruptions of the volcano. Loki, 
irther, resemhles Neptune in that he, too, assumed an 
equine form and was the parent of a wonderful steed, 
for Sleipnir rivals Arion both in speed and endurance. 

The Fimbul-winner has been compared to the long 
preliminary fight under the walls of Troy, and Rag- 
narok, the grand dosing drama of Northern mytho¬ 
logy. to the burning or that famous city -Thor is 
Hector ; the Fenris wolf Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, who 
alrw Priam (Odin) ; and Vidar, who survives in Rag- 
niirnk, ;s juntas," The destruction of Priam's pa! ice 
is the rype of the ruin of the gods' golden lulls; 4n d 
the devouring wolves Hati, SkOil, and Managarm, the 
fiends of darkness, arc prototv pcs of Paris and all rhe 
other demons of darkness, who bear away or devour 
the sun-maiden Helen, 

Ragnircfc and the Deluge 

According to another interpretation, however, Rag- 
narok and the consequent submersion of the world i« 
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but a Northern version of the Deluge. The survivors, 
Uf and Lifthrasir, like Deucalion and Pyrrha, were 
destined to repeople the world \ and just as the shrine 
of Delphi alone resisted the destructive power of the 
great cataclysm, so Gimli stood radiant to receive the 
surviving gods. 

Gianti and Titans 

We have already seen how closely the Northern 
giants resembled the Titans. It only remains to 
mention that while the Greeks imagined that Atlas 
was changed into a mountain, so the Northmen 

believed that the Ricsengebirge, in Germany, were 

formed from giants, and that the avibnch.es which 
descended from their lofty heights were the burdens 
of snow which these giants impatiently shook from 
theft crests as they changed their cramped positions. 
The apparition, in the shape of a bull, of one of the 
water giants, who came to woo the queen of the 

Franks, his its parallel in the storv of Jupiter's wooing 

of Eurnps, and Meroveus is evidently the exact counter- 
part of Surpedon. A taint resemblance can be traced 
lie tween the giant ship Mannigrual and the Argo, for 
while the one is supposed to have cruised through die 
Aegean ami Eiutirtc Seas, and to have made many places 
memorable fay the dangers it encountered there, so the 
Northern vessel sailed about the North and Baltic Seas, 
and is mentioned in connection With the Island of Born- 
helm and the cliffs of Dover. 

While the Greeks imagined rhat Nightmares were 
the evil dreams which escaped from the Cave of 
Somuus, the Northern race fancied they were female 
dwarft or trolls, who crept out of the dark recesses of 
The earth to torment them. AH magic weapons in the 
North were said to be the work of the dwarfs, the 
underground smiths, while those of the Greeks were 
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manufactured by Vulcan and the Cyclopes, undo 1 
Mount A.tin* or on the Island of Lemnos 


The VolsTfnj» Saga 

In the- Sigurd myth we find Odin one-eyed like the 
Cyclopes, who, like him, ire personification* of the sun. 
Sigurd is instructed by Gripir, the horse-trainer, who is 
reminiscent of Chiron, the centaur. He is not only 
able to tench a young hero all he need know, and to 
give him good advice concerning his future conduct, 
hut is ihn possessed of the gift of prophecy. 

The marvellous swnrd which becomes the property 
of Sigmund and of Sigurd is soon as they prove them¬ 
selves worthy to wield it, and the sword Angurvadel 
which I-’rithiuf inherits from his sire, remind us of the 
weapon which /Ifgcus concealed beneath the rock, and 
which The.-cus secured ss soon as he had become 1 
Sigurd, like Theseus, Perseus, and Jason, seeks 


man. 


to avenge his father’'- wrongs ere he ids out in search 
of the golden hoard, the enact counterpart of the golden 
fleece, which is also guarded by a dragon, and is very 
hard to secure. Like aU the Greek sun-gods and 
heroes, Sigurd has golden hair and bright blue eves. 
His struggle with Eafnir reminds us of Apollo’* fight 
with Python, while the ring Andvatanaut can he 
likened to Venus’s ecstus, ind the curs' attached to 
its pnsKessor is like the tragedy of Helen, who brought 
aidSeM, bloodshed upon all connected with her. 

Sigurd could not have conquered Kafnir without the 
magic sword, Just as the Greeks failed to take Troy 
without the arrows of Philoctetcs, which are also 
emblems of the all-conquering rays of the sun. The reco¬ 
very of the stolen treasure is like Me nclios's recovery 
01 Helen, and it apparently brings as little happiness 
to Sigurd is hit recreant wife did to the Spartan 
king. 
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Brunts fU 

Brunhild resemble* Minerva in her martial tastes, 
physical appearance, and wisdom; but her anger and 
rcscntm-nr when Sigurd forget* her for Gud run is like 
the wrath of LEnone. whom Paris deserts to woo Helen. 
Brunhild's anger continues to ftccnmptny Sigurd 
through life, and she even seeks to compass his death, 
while G\none, called to cure her wounded lover, 
refuses to do ao and permits him to die. CEnone 
snil Brunhild are both overcome hy the same remorse- 
fuJ feelings when their lover*- have breathed their last, 
and borh insist upon sharing their funeral pyres, and 
end their lives by the side of those whom they hid 
loved, 

Sun Myths 

Containing, ** * E does, a whole series of sun myths, 
the Volsunga Sage repeats itself in every phase; and 
just as Ariadne, forsaken by the sun-hero Theseus, 
finally marries Bacchus, so Gtidrun, when Sigurd has 
departed, marries Atli, the King of the Huns, He, 
too, ends his life amid the flames of his burning palace 
or ship- Gunnar, like Orpheus or Amphion, plays 
marvellous itrsms upon hi* harp that even the 
serpents are lulled to sleep. According to some inter¬ 
pretations., Atli is like I 1 at nir, and covets the possession 
. l ^ c 8 **^* Both are therefore probably person dica- 
noiH “ of the winter cloud which brood* over and keep 
from mortals the gold qf the sun’i light and heat, till in 
the spring the bright orb overcomes the powers of dark¬ 
ness and tempests, and scatters his gold over the face of 
the earth.” 

Swan hi hi, Sigurd's daughter, is another personifies- 
txon qC the n f a* h seen in her blue eye* and golden 
njur ; tnd her death under the hoof* of black ttccdi 
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represents the blotting out of the sun by clouds of 
storm or oi darkness. 

J ust as Castor and Pollux hasten to rescue their sister 
Helen when she has been borne away by Theveus, so 
Swanhild’s brothers, Krp, Hamdir, and SOrJi, hasten 
off to avenge her death. 

Such are the main points of resemhbnce between the 
mythologies of the North and South, and the analogy 
goes far to prove that they were originally formed 
from the same materials, the principal differences 
being due to the local colouring imparted unconsciously 
by the different races. 
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ilwJLfil, 242 ■ Lokl VLsilA. JJJ ■ 

«t * 73 * *•*>. W. 

AwGAstYit {liy-yin tft-). otixr 

aiuS. tjti. 3 b I 7 1 Tv^fm^ llwcril 

of, 24 s - jiMin TkioiiLcy iLTSvi 
Si -U| B . tfjlju!- 1 of* - 

«WiiY4fi FrUhJof, 

An 4 * 1 .friu. i *i r } ft s rtjrcby. 40 : 

Ulk?T tftitffA Ytllih? *El,' 14ft - 
Ai>fir cphmd E*£t>r in, i $7 

Axccr . uu jja ^Au ■ q us - J ni‘dh v, 

Mfttiwf Cl M*l, F«TOli*. an4 
IfrnmiEipndr. *jo, *80; mirihre 
*1 Oid*. 119; wtlr of Leki. 
210 ; ircdi wolvci m IramiDud* 
35 * 

Vi- 

570 


Mni 1 - mid, 299. jif; 

companion, 3^3 
AS^Ak e)| >Cgll. 0 

A sa *u a [ Gtt* kv^lTUr* 
funl lot Hruapur. j;* 

AnjtLO | ft-pul -OF Gihdt K|t]iYA- 
IcrtE far 34;; 

Iton of Elm iron. 345 - Iip r<miBi 
with Mdrs^AA cumpsrcd to 
Udwr* wttb ViilUmuIair. 34^; 
Eji.iTiiiLK'= witL CUdfflOtj^ftndlif 
O-im * with * 4 £ /: fk^U 

tloUrn bv V^rcLir^-, jjp, Jj.1; 
ctuisvl ComparM lu Frvy"* boar. 
JEJ - 1;.HI nf miiftic. iln^i 

;=?; i'/ey iMmpawa to* JS 4 . 
Ulkr. a htiftirr Ukc, lAfi j 
ncm-^ML tder Hiliirt po; 
tfuik myth* like tka oJ 

j 5 j A * 

Caj v 43 , 35.3 ; leJtiu'N, 
t&j, 10 f. 107 ; S.kJiniT csvt^ 
G^dU H->klra, i$o - 
insiifaSflfwi. i;* r Kiiinst w&uh 
trmr I br mipe, sf? 6 ; Irltitj Dfity 
C4EE pkk mugitc, ir^j; Fmir 

nedw a CHAifw;, ip , A'ljii, 

parl*on fwtw^ns AiaJanisS and 
Gtacd 4 f Ft J |5 

Arachne M r^k trll Vaiihmdnb. 

NiMthcAt^DiVAlFEIt. 34I 
ArchA-M iJii Sr. MicjUmi. Wliddi 
Lliem F t iw<mJ. Si> 

AJtetlU ClkOJl Scenerv in the , 1 
Ambi ■ * »|. ft^mbWTyr, 35 
553 

Ajlt. ruuiA [AT^-lk.^ h ftk]. 

LL»^ ci|qsYiikqt tv, 15,0 
Aaco. Likn SkhlhKdltfT, i$ 2 ; 
Iik 4 

Akl; e: b Slyty cfHnpArc<l to UmI 


Lit Drpck, 


i hUtelV Jf j j cyf* CLm- 
pa-c^ii 11 * ||r itndril'ftj 356 

Areaok» ( 4 r 4 -jura 0 ji r 
Ur triiilnm. ^’.14 

A vliok fifcpfi'iinlv CsxTDE'iictl 10 

f 5 i 

Arhiuk. It> W(W Hum, sf, ^ 
Aay«m S 4 e*doX sui* 

1rkutnat, f> 

A*yaks {AT jTtnsf. Oi^ia of* I; 
myths H, 

Asa (j s-i^, liotttnr m. 3|1 


i*ytd compared 



Cklitu tAe 4 ^KUfE;tv. Jij; Bal¬ 
der 410 , iyjf 

A&fc*Bit Jim!.. i-i'iLc 4 ,* BitriM, r ^ ; 

Hrsnidall. (fiiaffdiAn ol |Jtw 153 
A*iuhhj ' Btfdg* i.sf 

gixli 14 

AitE-v^is .4 Fnaiuiqltfc-ri, 

*W 

fiu'iflrtlh Fbfnc rtf *md r 
il; rtnt root t>\ YfflkaM iu, 
t,i_ v*W puLiCn hi, it Mimra 

W^nifi.4 lu . ft - OJlrtV v, it 

m fc 16; heroes bniogbl in. ig ; 
lijiiH lo^raus jAuin-kturi 
Ep.m, ; % s Iso Irav^ 37. ^. s ; 
iUm murm ip. j3; GyJtj 
i‘ei Lij r 40 - L in j * jwltiu s tnrl Ln i i>, 
**; U^kimir in 19; Br^k 
i. 67 4 11 mu 1 _nu b 1 UjluIj iu f 

rj p LLti f -mt irt- Le 4 ftftU n( 4 l - 

riM^ i roltira fo; U-ki’ * 
ictum to, 81 Tyr, * god ill, 
$5 ; t&titii brnu^it ty. 91 ; 
01m bring* tinplraUbii id, 99 
Iduit it4 1 £iny^t arrive in, H>1 
Idstn to Imp IiuflI out ,y|, ] C KS 

ItJltti iDOmiL-i for, toj T lixi, 1J; 

JSi: «itirtl irlih^t I 4 tin 

10, uu; Fft.y, Ffryn, uod Ntifol 
mi, iiij ^Kinl HLBtmumra ii> + 
tU ; fJica^H An in sn, U3J* MJ ; 
3 t-adi i hJifif! VtsiOun in, 114 ; 
Fray t^kameti la; iff- Fra%o 
WoopAEd iOi 131 ; Ulbf rain 
jp f| 9 ; Ida Idea Iciviri, 141 ; 

nmvn in, 14-3 ; timm- 
daii &rrcrct tii, j 4 ^ ; Hritia- 
ditU turning, *it - HmumJ re- 
lantfl Elj, iff r Sail cimif3 f* 
164 ; sb tmtoni, 1 66 z 
wit u# f lil; Odin 1 * mum to, 
^ ; ^EXli - UhI irtom IO* 5 D 0 ; 
awwo^p^ mihfu tu. 31a« 
I.uki bitliilinl fmtn, li^, ^4 ; 
\vnh ICi fortify» 1J| ; L 
Elr:-^|eu'>, u j _ L>.<i ^ 
t::ri.Mi^ r:-- H ftn? flinnu norm, 
yyi; OlvwpLz Eli*' Grctk. j 44 , 
^-Ylkyi>. cujiUvrn m h 35 ft 

A^-Aki 3 *ni 4 fningant-rra). \\ A[ 

Hunt caiwi i 3 

A&i^. FUtciii nf Imn in. t r 
it-= ir ctpjmf Hinn 39 

[iuli). , 1 uJLl iiatiu winch 
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FmtiL-ii. 


Miwfr rnin, u ■ cofttrn wi 

(omAiem *A Prqtn-jibsifv 34 - 
4k i - f. ila ^'}, ThLi iynuHtu 

■d, 

AI r ^ JVM fa- flin'jott). ^trri hnm 
it€iLlffeii»«» caJ t^i 11 
ATALAjrrA (ii-ti'JAJa'iJi), Hrf 

iipjTLii la GnTnU 1 ^. 

i;la iaT la). Onu a( «mt 

timiiiiFiw, m* 

Al^AKTIf. C.rsniii; uf itfl MiiEinif. 
iU 4 l Hi iLn, 433 

a* 1 •■ ^^aividcni fat Hip. 

■ongnbkitG j&a 
AttJ_ i|*t iijL CkiEle 

Aru Oudinti w<jv>b 4 bv r 

; m^hrtry * 4 m : HiV^Jii 

find Gniuiar «Lun b^% 294 ■ 
Otidmu iUy* t rv4- sm ^ 

Altib, 3<jj ■ ididruu't iLtinsu 
wiib. jiM 

Athsi^ Eii'MIk Kmc; o| ibr 
tluiij Hiu Ctiirfa'a luvid, ■ 
PlfflK tia A til 

Atru (cnidl, fion nl Xntt. s 
A trail pm,* {p^J-dLum'la). Cow 
iiijurtitiei, inur. 1 
AriclttA .) Wave rrmiilc^i, 

146 

Ai^iffUtefoustYrar^). Tyt'irity, 

Ai jhaw ^ lout-cylti) Wrtwf 

Auiisi tm'airt)! [)wiH, 

'-'f lu^vcAty VAUll ji 

Austrj*. Cunjui custom Id, tjy 


«*ccm:i (Imklsuo}, Atll vm- 
jmrr=d to, 1S4 

1S*LJHB I t>iPtlrrj. AlUaihsr nnev 
isortil Vjhhrjiittir j]>iut , > 
ton vt PTkpit. Ski.li wul,,^ 
10 ^riv I , , ; Hlrr ttlriH It*. 
U*; FntantL &ju o|, , 4i 

Eanwtl’s atuawtkin »nh. 74% ' 
\a!i ih- at'miKtf cl i6j . -'nj 1 
el sun utd viniiiirr tQI-iii . 
IjjIJ. iea] muiviiTEit ol[ ;j 4 ‘ 

IT* 
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fWrrt |foni bnlMJttft, 

-3J ; COmplTTlI !<• >siE!3l4, 4 *i? \ 

Left! <kj;nv r* .Ena nf. j*f>: 
its* mura of, Im dcC-ib 

357; lioaiur miztilm, 
a57 r Li.mp.u- ■,! i lf (iTf?is bhu- 

ifnii. ; *Urm? ed + j-H ; 

bomt by Fnihkjf, nS; 

trflifil* Jl-iiU-k, r tj/ 

Bauiv^- thil'PKtn^, Vulnad 
j^Ei t tr*>; Odiu drive* ifl«o 
itrspurxV i34 r Sigmund m- 
cumc ; Slgffrir efrisina. 
356 ; SbubjtU mnb £3 use »i 
jA|, 362; Odtn tank*, 
tUtfdil latiunrr® *hani» oh 
t6? * (M%zd R£iuii- 574 - Faiftlr 
ilajsi B jy 27*' bid Wwwn 
Bad BnuihilO j 
Gituma slajin by, 2^ . piuLtd 
m pyre. 39^; *in- 

bltm u* tuubctim. 59 ?; tom- 
piml u iwu*d ^pem* 
3«3 

Baiijl Sca Crtils* dE 
ins,] In, 

Bar d \d i if m I bj r-ba-nr ^ •l^i j ,Fme- 
ElUETt. LcMsr wi WM Hem!, 

Bavu>: [baw'iiuij. Story at com¬ 
pared with irf’mrKi &&d Agtuu. 
34 ® 

RAtTA (Wf*b Odin senna, 137 
EtfUV SHETlff ^ Vili, I £4 
Bem HJtt (t4 mrr). Pmrest in Bo- 
lictciii, 34 

BtJ-tiCLKi (Wdt'pj. King wl Wert 

Ssiunv. 40 

mil; (b4U*l T <d S^n P 

jua ; biiiMiMJ by jr 4 er P L 30* ; 
replied wi ihionc. 30,1; cua- 
qiaer* OilqM-y Ulamta so*; 
hflpj Tbpmtu to scctsr* V<V 
ItLfiJ riiuj, -fi* - t&m id. 304 , 
liLmt 91 305 . Sfkhfc> 

An T fc a f! Uimbtif 3^7 

Hmu. (tiSl'ft]- Itauliut. 112 - hju 

<>| h^it, 

Bxttottuill fbst-E«d ttiirj Fucm#* 

iloliA pr, 4.. 3 jy i *ui»t 3 .11 fW- 

bamt. sty 

Blf :"I r.£Ea jlvr'Mlk'ff). B 4 [|« 
oi< :j , Fntbkil it* amii&r r*^e. 
317 | WOli held bjr 30 / 

IP 


Bi p m k (bfVib4^ Sarnia ss Fnyg*, 
tndih 4 ff i-t CbxfkmiHjpfl, 

; SiJ#i»pM ni ypi UDCihd; 
Bi^TLA [beillA], GsaIUc^t 4; 

A>nr‘j rn^Et^S tlftTtvrrtl I Finn» v 
BzniLEirEK 1 V«:» 

■! rr,sH ^fcitEi CMui wai Wm 

in, 13 « 

HeVmViji (b^'Ttr^ SefVMil of 

Frey, S 3 J 

lirvt a ( 14 li*|. tsfrvimi oi Frey, 

lil 

li It 1 <rt (W'fMt 1* RfiUJllCT 
F:m!^e, [4 ; Valkyis rkJi‘ CrtTir. 

^" 1 * diacriptiotl Of. I 4 ^i 
E EtrankiJ-aH, wnrOcf ftl U? ; 
OiJJn ovrr. 1 ^; toPW 
cumny of. 351 s ll#lgi nrt«m^#f P 
itownfilll ol. 333 ; Cinibr 

liUttJ pfoeMnu p ^ yij ' of fi'.Kta 

0iL, Tbc wjfltitK e mxm 9 
L 3 ELJ.ESCO. Kill >) RulUtmei. iOJ- r 
miKkiua to aa vp H EiuiI ^ 1 fa 
Bu-&ioiitnH (bU'sk : iur Tfcwr 1 

S lape callid 59 ; thnlliiiam- 

ami Iql J9, *0 

Hitfcra ^i[tt|Vn|_ Hal Tffffft 
PC 3 f- 

&!£itor> Hattql Story of, 35 
Uj-'Mjf (bv-tfilL Conlktoot ol 
Ftiitaaol 30; j plays th-M 
Ftithiiit. ,pv| ■ KllliE^. 3 ■ 4 . 

C-AtTin crjtm a-illtiPf, 314 , I 3 itm 

charge nf til ids 130 
Black Diatii, fV^taJcucc. 1^4 
Black Fo *Mwt< Giusti In Ihs- 
*36 

BLOCmBZHl2 (bktka Vil|| r Was 

wo ibo 171 

Blodvo-ijcofi iblLl'dti£:ljft'f*b 
Fntv't Att»d cfllW. lift; &T- 
mfcri ri® crcsKted bv, 1 2** - 
tidtnplicd to FVxaurs. ||| 
BtcwkHV Ejwu:- fksenplaatt »h 
S6 

Boi^^ fiiG^dcnj, Thr. bawl of 
tfa^tfcruig. Pit 

&WDVTU3 (tiod veld), Thrtrayiid by 
VilnmJ 17J 

Bull V ill as Foii-^T. ^4lllr i 
fflUT, I 4 

Bin m^»K (boV'tbum}. iVtixU 
called, 4 







GLOSSARY 

BoLWOLfi{fee| w?rk^ <klbl tavtr*. 
W 

B ■ F.K IWfJ. Marthas Ecltla, *■ 
earth utsiUd by aora oJ , j . 
divine Bknenl *j 1 sod* m g 
Bovojm-P IbGrg/blW). Sifmurd 
rnarm* 5^1 j StuMHlI jvi|*mn 4 
hv, ; Sj^miuid Trp[idMtir p L 

Ikiwvmiu ifV;rii‘bo!raj. Tja 
tunv.uliKiEl mi. 3J&; Manns^fuili 
cmis^ mth. $>2 

BWl [b 4 'W) 4 Samir Hi VnSl, tfU 
(brim ful), Twl m 
bmicnif uj BcuL ioj 
Us 4 ciA-Kitf. tfonturm scutch, 

id 

Kortiiwn priol- 
roi 

5 «asi thrive. H«i>£h welcomed 
lu A^ro by. 19: Gtinlmi. 
mother of. 39; g*ni of muds 

40 ll r-irxjurctcp, lOO-UO j 

of* i»; iba ifrmitt m* 1015 
I dim iMartu im m 106 ; Id on 
xmflhf by. ir>* L mnuirra ’with 
Idun til NaJkfrrmi t IO s berths 
wrkotzKd h\- IGtfrndjIl ju:iL. 
tit ; -Ejix i£di£!itft tn tfllM dl 
lz$ • compared to G»k divini- 
tba. 55 J 

BiAmtPfK {bran'mot) Osilt kn 

Yolnmpi’ baH + 353: two**! 
liuiLit in the, 15.4 - ShfRurntL 
nttdtrr thfr, Jf?3 

URKtirtA. (tftn?Ii "EAj. Fri??*- to 
fiimit arliic ttara^bkk > BaldrrS 
palace. 1 ??; Balder*! orrp^ 
tanlMl to, :o; - compared to 
Apollo* palace. 360 
Brx 1 : ant> {irrnr 'Lind) iVEomad m. 

where Soithid?*. t&i 
Bvntxx fbnuier]. Hall of 
Mo 

Buftm&Ar ur s {v, 
VeckUci^ of Frayi, f U ; Loki 

Ctliruapta lo Iteal, ug. Ji<i ; 
mifoa <s£ frmtta 3 bw k 1 J 0 ; 
tp.uji? by 4 wutf, L43 
Back*. JfjJenay ob fjj; Lckl'a 
**ajpr mh.^5 ; ihf .^ I reav-lm 
vi. $ 7 i wftjw woo by* A/; 
itorv compared witii Hoi oi So, 
Ji* 


AND INDEX 

Gnocef v (bi‘k'«4 Witdwa' 
djner ott tsf j 1 j_j? ■ Noirpj on 

Uw F 171 

FlftoWNJlV Suffix e* Amash 239 , 
^aiutj s i pSv^ 

Bhu nniLn i b j -.' n'hild h A Valkvt , 
ifl J 7 fl; ^ i‘. ;?•>: 

^tgurd wiootH ; ^tRiird 

tttajrW 2^1 , Sk^ntil 

, Cumwr I*jvm -ftj.; fjr 4 o- 

HiLr wxk ica ppjxi.% ^ k ; vi»lb 

aiid leiiu llepV oL "ji? „ 
wwrar* IO amfle, ; rrjv.^ 
ftt lk*ih uf Si^rd, 181 ) ; dritb 
oL Mh> *' 19* ; 

cum'iftird to Gwk divkoiiifii, 
*?/ ‘ r 4 . 

Bitu a V£ r (br^'ftjj*kct). tdti n‘* 
pnvc in, toj 

Bumocnuu^lf fb^f-fun*rft.an>, 
ILlko, 4 tHifiCM. ■ CniMiur, 
a niouaodi, 397 

Hvri ibur'^. CT=aiton ,i ; 
punt#' wfl,r 4^ain!M. 4 

Bum. Gnoirc wbi'nr Frry ™S 

nueL IJ 3 

BvaanriKj: M ^ajiiini. Tr^sonji? 
Q.CC In-flu rnewJ Ly that LlilJl, 
24 V 


c 

Cjicini (kllw). BrcmgQir cn^ 
p T \ral to. ,»:a 

CftfiU££ 0 ! 3 Un<|Q^!i*J, C 4 IB- 
bmitfluioQinraaTwf io, ifj 

Calus MtlisT. flic Wdd Hmti , 

Calais (kaF4i Sttmugfiiid paaset, 

CAl.mo (kiriip-jB), Cmnparcd to 
flolda. 350 

Camqiuli kTimtVmllk r OtU*d 
pi tmiw/ - 107 

CAPtro^SE icap'i-iol me) Hell. 
YnplUut tbm nit. y 

Cariiia-^t rur'UjflgH , C-OtnpiJOft 
E a Set Li nf, x j.jei 

Ci -toe •t&bkm* to 

r.fU, $<ifii mil Ham.or, yC?_E 

C atteoai [ kai >'tm) , .a: 4 it 

dwell* in* tajp 359 

375 
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CAftur* L&fct'i 

liutiahmcTU compared m l*ro- 
nirtfmn'i ajpfi thr. jr'.t 

Ctutc jk©ruky Ongut of ibi 
bngimg*. j4= 

Cetji-M-.L !, Ji (irl a~liu). A fw uai- 

[ififttion ol %hr lun. )i) 

CiUHcanri hit " AnikHrv 

<4 Gunn attd. 

Ci-he* Coen(ioft1 1 irt Bin* 

da, J4f < Cirtapuitd to Frkva, 
^ 4*1 cPWp^rrd iu Offi-i, \$2 ; 
pmr^fclcjill-jn ol rtfth. $60 
i '-hM-xmiLN Stajj (*, 11 - 1 -^ 413 ) 

IWW qi 144 

CjiAMQSUHua. Redpo iirs rli- 

*!*» of. H* 

Chaos (kl irti World row frcrci, 
1 ; fHilary tyitwc©u Cn*V iu 4 
^rtlppmcOTIf^pl^nfif 
CtUWOT. Stm and rwcn, * ; 
right and tUy, I * Irniiit'*, |b ■ 
Hold*'* §|; ArWi. s 7 ; 

Tbraf**. £; r & 6 r *6 ; Fm 1 *, 1 ■ 

Fr*Y* f i H t|j j cri«lp«rt*>Tti bfr- 
iwcrn diattttt <it GiT-fk and 
Kmthffn cod** | 4 I 
CrA ftiBH AONT jtihff r !■ - njfir.i. 
Irulcv <4 Wild limit : i!, B 

Bmhi rn^Uirr of* *6 ; Freya't 
lidipb dndmyeti by, 1 $ 6 ; 
i*ord nl P i;o 

CitASrui^V AkiL ecnirra] of .?# 

Cmab* sVt Waek. £ansc ili Great 

iki;. ■jo 

Chau®* (EiVron). Camimsd to 

CvtaavNsiiH i tfl-rih'dri j, tfntthEtn 

paoiH 1* t5J 

CirEitu nur'tf). Burnt *a Tvr, 
*7; dt fielna* 

dad n t i c i 

CnirRi,;a«i {fcf-nrtfe}. TV wr- 

fhifini tb*. ij 

CminN [kjron) C©mnu*d IO 
Gripij, tfj 

Cr*T5 T. rntcfl ot Frdiii dI birth 
of. litf 

CMfiitiTiAim v All 1 i-mpii lei mtoi j» 
dor.*, s*. &gp. Iit 7 - = 3 J 
CaoiOTiASiS, |!^t S *r f*Mt, J« • 
Swrojcn in com act wi ifo, 140 . 
C&iiiimifKajL Foitiiauhj <jt 

2 ?+ 


OtnmiAK WUtl Iiimt ill, rj;; 
Ifentai'i nail at 1 - : Vub ji^vf 
nllfiL i^S ; uulk cddmfe. 

s ]4 

Clio CtTTTn, Same m S^it, ^49 
CfliaiR {knllci*}. Atro wiib ld, 
35 ® 

C&ldwk Odm viAik, 

C cifEoptf [ko-id'nai. Hiian^i 
umpired to Cro^ Hi OtOI> oL 
341 ? 

Cretan LAPl^nrstm Camparfd 
l»i ViiuTwCj* fcwTuvr , jjl 
Cstti; {krikj fXUfril tpml> af 
coaip^ml to jupitcr'i 

ta, JM 7 

Cvci rani r nfia|iaiffd i" 

Li lit, J 54 . to >Wlbcru fiwiirk. 
3 ^J 

Cvwthia C^Lii'ltii^I l|- Muni ©am- 

pntfid to. >15 


DJHMtfM (dA'dk 4 tJ»)« O rnpaJ*i 3 

w> VflJtintL jil 

1>wl Sojtol .^otl. S ■ a trfHEhpsr- 
CKH riLimliD^, 2^4 

Daisi {d» T E0 3 Slug on YgtfJjiwil 

IJ 

Da^ats fdUn r 44)n Comped to 

Buttk. jjy 

Da?tb^ pltee < 4 . jo ; 

Fr^y. ruVr cd 1 + -? : N^flinfer 
vlay*, a ; Rafjmr Lodbiuif, 
2 $t 

Da v 1 ah Ba lla^ As;tr j.ei4 "E U+ 

ft. tt4 

DAwi'ne. Cferntf* t*n^apil 

on baflio 4i|, 

Dfct^ifECddTns). S<vrthrm^um' 
ifnt. 145 

Pat. bivifkamEH YaltLnuk 

Djeceuikil riierk nifrfilll, Ml 

Utiauuvs idM^ni'ra}. 

jf atimsy oampifcd id Ihui aL 
|6c* 

J^iE.ti«^rp Tbuid 

h inti slid t*\ Koli, ^ 

Delriii Cd©! 1 !}. Compsarvii to 
Glmii r >Eii 




GLOSSARY 

V«jrt blood au^, 
S; RaflnufDk, & veminn of, 

j6l 

Odin oomraeT*. ji?, 
*Q; Fw in, i*ft; Fr*y* in, 
Ill; Komir. Ytug of, ; 
SVma van. - Nora r« ontfec ■ 
ton of, 3 _n; ^u^nia (rave*. 

=£i 

IJestipv, Cdnipanid m Oriog, 

, 1*7 

PnccftitPR Et^bniMn) *ntl Pyt- 
rim cpi r-pared tb Ltt *mJ Ltfib- 

rwtr, jtii 

(di-&'nh|. Mjm com?- 
*|>ciEkdt ed. J 44 ; Skadi cam- 

|jarcit In. j .54 

Dttm [dFd 6 j. Compand n> G*J« 
kui.35* 

PnflS* {duel). Nutt^J um* * 1 , 
* 7 i 

EtoptoA fd0-46‘Em) r Gattputiil 
to 34* 

Pou-uma. Slone nHitn cAtted. 
to 

Dope Ait (itfirmirl, Same u Thor, 
_ !9 

Ppvol MnnTTigiuAl pu$n, aj) p 
jfo 

DuAtimit filrtmp'nEif. 
rln^ called, i* ; Sindri and 
Brack rumkr, titi ■ Ddla i*to\ei. 
fr: Sktiaii trilcri (ktdn, r»; 
«M on Haider* pyre, Krfj; 
Bnijnr tvdtnis Odin. jti ifm- 
Mnck nl frnUity, -14 - dwarti 
fashion 24 3 . C.irpcji equivalent, 

^ 551 

Dl[pu\ (drS mm\. Cli 1 rn if or rrn- 
rt 3 - 91 . fitovcibidxtEjl, 55 j 
t/VUlM (ilr-Vs iita}. Humm itum- 

&ce* 44 , ^ 

Djicsts* Wiiaul by a 

V*)a. 17s 

Db ya ok Cdii odi |, Northern cqui- 
valflil to. 546 

t>r irr of .\i vji, ChciV* pword 
feiEimJ try, 3 t 4 

Pram j+ir 7 /nir}. S**k 00 Vjj£~ 
draill, 13 

Dltfciiow fiton'mcr}. Flitch at 
bttCOIti ti 4 

r >-(-]» 4 neon f*F/ra-Uifir]. &l*S on 

Yt^dmidl. 11 


AND INDEX 

** Dmn 07 twt tkv» ■* WjtgnftFb 
opera, 351 

t>v,aj_!p (dtilMs). Sta^ rip 
YrtdrftM}, ej j dirj=1 vuii<4 

DVrAHfP. BlLtfk ld*» callrrl 1 1 4 
-■Bifir '<•--! ■ ni>t rank with. |S; ' 
one: bufncij wLUi Oaltlr!. 3 o4l ■ 
o&UpAUivn* oC ifv-zif 3 home 
of pightBlni« mo. 


E 

E ,\oo Jt. nsfl u j£^ if. 1 £ A 

E 1 'A 5 T SAna.sY. CoafincTftj by 

Cttin *40 

EAVtta. Same Ovtmn. 

■ toir* . 51,11 in f >. - no. | c. q ri 
E is'f hil Same es f,n!m ^ 
Ecucj, ftwaff* uak, 340 
EcrHiiinT tcklumj. Tries Up 
ntfip L'^msiiamaiir j t __ cotf 
paJiiJ Iti Mentor. JJtr 
Mzmws, SciriliPTTi beii«il wn- 
cei1iklj£ tatrne u|. 

EtifiA. CalhctKrn of I^Ortlhrm 
my tb^ 3. 4D_ 41. 140. a , } f 
in. 66; Fr^y * 
woenqg rcLitfd in n^; tlcjm- 
deEl'p Yisit 10 n*rth dwcrLUcpi 
m, tji : Smmund. c^jmpikf m 
Etilo, 14-5 ; bonric tuya in. + 
VotOiKfff, 

HctA{A H djv:) r Way* tnnklcii i.|h 
E%«I {«,"L (Hi). a Vfl] Lly t 

i fU ^ ElJ ^ vl * 7 ^ ; TLiili i 
father, tSu 

Ei#muk (cc ll’inpl Filler n! Hloj- 

db. ^6 

Ei^ii^iaa .la'nnaf^ CKto 4 

su«lv ift , men 1 L-.i. , deity 

bidiSi^ ol ei ; VaUcyrv wait 

>nj i t- H■ !.:: iendrr d eiSt , 

tfialP. if-hrkTTt i .ilk, j” __ rstillct 

of. ]J4: xLR 1L3111 Vi^nrS jj 6 

Kl S m i n!.’. Jb-niA 1 ^). i>aucUrel 

0( Inoki. 3(fl 

E|»a 43odd«4 oi rn-M3ic<»r. 

J° 

H«a ft sa? Dnufthtoof Lofci. ji i 
EmEt fit at). *>ti til Alii nnd 
OudtTUI' 491 


m 
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Etfc. Waict ftfufto, (ft*; god *f 


ihff EILk, jjo 

' k T>mB! 


911 *EiTipp£d M„ 
nsjiifii Alter £Ib, 


Kins: of 


Eid 


Erne (eljjji 
1 J*S rfcirer 

m 

"Eld i^A sr |n1 . 

IliP d^AH?.. 1 jL3 

ElD* t«l ij fi. Sbh-"* ►errant t M 
ELiiiMMHriSP. J- L L LliHm p nhf h Cauld- 
nm in Vflduilla. wn 
TZir. Wfti^r ipm*. 1^4 ^ tdJ 
lifbU. j-v<l; ill tatk*. i*; 

Etr. botuni hy, ^ 

Hiordii marries aCS ; i 

at » 

EXivjoaji frl-^var'iw}, ijirraitiA 
ul k< tram Hw**3w4n z; 
Thor aoivi, j*;, vafltafl i« 
in. sSs; Thtfr'i jmirnF*y *wM 
oJ. if* 

El i t fd'ifi}, Thor TiTfllSiaTntE, 73 
El lida lti'ir-d,a). Marne dta*QJi 
*Wp- i&j. P7. 

Fj.se (- I'hrt). BaNjul ol A as nr "-nd, 

1I4 

Elvis. Uphi rhm. r* - nctBrft- 
tbEi'jlilie. ^4*--45>: jEeirdoe* 
outrank with ilia, e4? 

Elyiomeh tehvijl npr) Hern hall 
iJa 

l\ u ula {rrm ."bU ’r Th * thn ur imi 

IS : snK^fcft, t47 

E»ctU4M7> Com* 

p*xnd to Lf+kl *fiJ 
Eaftn^fk WlkOliiiif in 34 , 2f ; 
May-dav ttk jf; VijIp in. ti 4 ; 
fllseh of toacitm lit, iab ; ntjnrr* 
in. :*4 j Albion -41^ ■ 

faitrm tr, u£ *4"; Obi -pm, 
fairy king A =4® 

EM3LL»n CliAWKEL. AlAUUEgfaJlt 

In. ajj 

Ehmei mirs frrh^mE tfoyfbk 

Cwjttred to KcnWottmtoi v 
347 

El Same AA Tyi. £7 ; H^midoU 
torn* li, t$t 

EltDA Ssnur as jOnL i* 

Eititwwmtsm f*r'xncq-r*Vr S**ei- 
hi 111 raiTn« = Cndmn'fl 

sqj» attack. ;^j 
Efcft*. j*ftm*tnw IVJ 
Eai'. Son (d AUi itnd Gmclfttn, 
Jiii; ctiu ol jauAkm 

176 


Gtulnin. * ; »l*m far fciuth*n 
*3* * m avi 1 - 4 :. snanhul. pit 
SfiJULK- LcFr>^;3 oL a*t*- 
-4 1 

r ^Aiu'Hp Skuh“» ri? 

Ettnit* kfi- Mil. -Eprr'-i paUer 
nwaan Iwmjq tn 

| t«j 

EvntEXEftt?! (fi'ljeTn'er-itftJ. 

ua-^ui %*'> 

E L r fto p a (fl-td'rik 1 . Son \mu c^m - 
vrJent liH iiory cl 

mistatt Lntii. 1ft, 
dbeovvrrv nf, 344 

Entvme* tH-da 1 ^, Cott^M 
Llufi. 3ji 

Euwtitf aiufQk ^l 

traiAt t0P[4(iil Ed Atfo - * In. 

jGj 

Evemim. £ fc iit td day. 0 
E stoncr »u Ot »poctT*l 34 ; 

of 344 


Fa m w. flltlif), HeitEdall viisi^ 

»U * rt . 

" Faahji ginum/ 1 GsrUlc me, 

*4* 

FAFSin ffif idrb Son of flf—Pit- 
tiLdt, j/o . fufd t«l»d by, 173 ; 
SifliinJ cm Iq day. 

*7/ J Gmirutt eOn beers of 
, fM-mtfti&taitrtt t«l *tuS 

darVnH**, z*7 ; CflEnpar^iS 

to Python, ,]d| 

pAisv Hi»u> Mj^ks speU ol- 
t4 f> 

Fa 1 iVLMf d- Alf-hd m t*. U 7 
Fawpa^ti diur-b-jii tft. Sacir 1* 
BfrgrlniLf, 5 I 7 

FAnor I Jiu.1 n?v, TKV i hu 

FAiirft. V^ujd % ah e .1 sprlEikled by . 

14 ; £Krtflpaltd to Norm, 1 ( 56 + 
J?7- 35^ 

FArisna FlA. Ontwutad by Es- 
bem. 3 4E 

Ft.iiHrAH 1 , ValTl rrtrtfilh M. i&S 
F^mr Same ii OrlUi, J75 
Fima ilcn >dl *1*^ of 

Frodl. U* 
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Fexris [[tuin?^ Binh and cap- 
inn Ol s itiU-V erf- „ 

■i ho* ifj rirfood Vidtr ap4mi. 
i *9 ■ jrrfdilc tn n K»Tjecmiiitf, 
I^&; Htlltfeled UJ, tBo > Hrih 
hi 3 iB; Led*]. tath^i of. *J3 i 
IttlcaJcJ IrtiSH frrwwK JJL! ; 
Ldfetfeml*. 5jji d**iU oL, IIJ ; 
Ty* Jd&ti# dim fac?. *5 3 ; co«a- 
fhim-j to Nemmi Tbrt. uj j 
opdtpinadtn| , yi;h^ ySl 
piusuiK Ftiggail 

(raliy^f, ; Fiippi cp inn t n i : in. 
>°3 

Fiai.ar iiyll."arj, t. KvMinkffl 
Uy.^j. R*d oack at VaJtslLii 

Fo4ttvi>wi*rrr^ {tiintruMfcfd^terl 
Fmdlclrmi coming W \ 
terfijf of people at tppwmfo <rf, 
<rr»‘k rcjtriv4knt. 

PiNctD Na?( 1st i>f /--.I • - 
Fihpiau Uot:mt2ii litliie 

>™t cm 4 busy aRimupl, JJ/ 

Fixh*. BurntM v^ai* ihfp 4 S5 
FifJLUfflt {tylfifckji Saltic in 
Odin, i^j 

Fio].:hb fpil’nif y Bulb of t us 

FloitAVh Grtwafcjgyw- 

3® ; Fr3|Tg!4. UfliildHw 43 
Fut* EJr^av i e v iif* j i -> j 

FtlTTT Oiwifl ii| F rs 

Futon. OftuiLCon. ltd, U 7 

FUUuu Ksulna coni [Hired to, 560 

Foi-KVA.riQ F try** 

borne 7J. 1 j( 1 wiitrlpi? and 
«m in. 1 sj ; Laid vulftft* uti 
Fnixefoour Fart dny, 9. 
Fcirrjrjt^i (iAfu-yfltWV Same 
ia Ymir. ai; i gfciil* MSOUbd 
tnam, 313 

Fount Gu4 of jw- 

ik». 147-14.5: Giwk 

KrrU frir. | £6 ; tbc hind U4 
F v-i au» va r e 1M’l^n 'gtst ^ Luki 
tultw refuse m. 

FbauxX* jleata'ouh 

T hurtle a dwell at J03; FfllbUif 
dwfkaL Jg6. 317 
Fsuwca Goli-tt an* in, f*, 
ObffTtm. burr klmj in 34 rt 
Fea^osjua. fcqptJUflttsd LrV CMuMfl 
FftawKtsn. Kin^ J ij3 ; 

i|mu ;u marftt* 


Ffi-^tiELAurD, HirwUrnatl 'm 
FAAMtii. Wmlspul fyr tinon* 
iLr» fry ; nmtul |iw ct IM. 

Fuu Gout tfmu c&'di). wnif 
a=i Frm-n. J7 

Fmau Helmut (ImWe), ^unt «n 


Ftigpi. 51 

Fitau VitfFS. iitiiit 


iWdA. 


FaEotnrtcK DAnAutf^A. Wild 
iSism U^l try. 3t* 

F&cej (.HlJi frfr Odin"! wolJ. t?. 

FftEKCH PlVOtttTTO* WiM llntli 
ajauiitllcp^ 

Ffixv fic3|. Cqmo* t* A$u*ni 
15, 111 ■ prewut ^r fc 61 : 

G 11 IU 0 tmniN SsyuMdir 

for, 67; coaat to, n<i; 

of jumnwt. FrtyA. 

■ktcrol. 111 - Tkl^i wstb Ffn + *, 
135 : Frayaiaid lomxrry ]j/- 
Tftntil M.f, 34 ^ P eiv.i eovtrmnd 
hv. 14 b, i^pnve.i nf peswer, 

24^- w*rapci.u of, a ula^ i Mm. 

JS M ; fijFbt* Siirfr. J£5 . de^tb 
of, 33J ■ boar of. 553; Gnwk 
equrvjJoUL, jS+ 

FflovA (IrUL Com-H to Awirrf, 

ij, HI ; Hnmjjmr want*. 74 ; 

[iijli (ijito.i 1 laiDOd plurniTj o!. 

7 >. to;; UttfK nt ;:• , |hr>T 
b&rniwi K + aiTn!jEti of. 7S ■ l hot 
prr-^i!t». Fnr F *, 

Of 73 , t 3 ?-T 3 t« ; Fmtq^ 

lacn-d io H 115 ; Lukl itcaS* 

nrcl'Jicr ol S40, tlj ; tb 1 ? 

earsb is. ISO; Wtap 1 t,r41 b ^- 
1 |t. E74 . pramiatd to Rl 4 nt ¥ 
J3I ; pxb fear to Icvm. »*; 
dwarb [cade neekbioe for. 134, 
34 j ; i^rr-ik eqinvaltiu*, fi-y. 

F k~e f,lrS= dil. Wifp ol 

Fd U-vi, 

Ffli a ay Sacn:^ 1 to Fit ya. 15 5 
FsuDLUFiffidllijr. Saimr 4i 4 ? rey. 
■if 

FnuidA (Ifl: a! m3 HUd^ 

Uali. ifi = CkHo da^Tdra bun* 
tjy sdviCT of. 3= ; '\^nat 

jijstrtred by, S4; Odin Mtt- 
wittfcJ by, J4 4 j i wrf* ol, 

J77 
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Yi!I anil Vi\ .17; Olia * 

: writ »Uv m, 

ot ffttnh, 40 - 5 *; RwM#w oi 
itiEi»p(iuns, 4 - , we«y rX 
; wcjiiilpprd, with Odra SI ; 
l\mt. iw ol, t-> j N<-Thift wmif 
«&. m, Fltya F-amn u IIP . 

Ulirr mma, 139 ; 

trad HcxIljj, aaii» qt. 1^7 ; 

BsldPT ■ iJi-pfraflkdl lUfltocii by + 

- all thinp fv*« id, 199 ; 

Loki Irani, ioj, 

:a# * ditwli at ivj- 

cpj 1 _ 3 1 l I 205 ; ttw bop- <1!. 
3W ; cGLht™ Of *4*tU 1! d * 

grant* Reftt'* wfch, ; Gty< fc 

f‘JL^7,TJriTLUk. J+lX M0 r J$S, 

Fliafrj Ahs (Uitiaiiil, Win I flfw 

U*r t4* , *1.ill 

Fir itul&F I fm F yol) , ^ Ifliy «, 29 S- 
ij r F piil Snlo vtnn fciy 

tmjv*. rgd; brnbaf* jrn : ^rv 
ot TKuimcii, 104 ♦ Angumufrl, 
MKRtl d, 34 Vujului rllfa, 
JO? ; It^borg. 

30^; iK'HK <4. Jo6, iur* fcir 

hand et jn; * mil 

d JO& ■ IiigtUi;K J * 

bwen ifV jutiJ oi JJ 09 ; meet?! 
Ingttkorii tot irraplo. jio ; irln 
tornak*' term* with, Kin^. Jit ; 
Jgraiwy tn Orfcnry Uliuidft. 
jr: ; in tempest, 31 = ; ifbt* 
ADis. jit; vtau AiMpniyT, 
jifi ; Ts-trirrn in Fra tun. % ji 7 ; 
fo« into exile. 319 ’ l>rc<imr,t a 

|idrtl£p J1 v , ra'lL* Si^mil Hiri;, 
i» t In^rlxi^nweiiUa. JJt ; 
byjJIv t £. jij ; rtfruikb truo 
pVr. ji? ; iriMT^lll|gKb^ J 7 &* 
327 ; compartoo, s^j 
Fro- Sanm ai* Fury, M/ r 136 . 

Fjtora (frfl'itff}' MISS of, I2&; tn\n 
U*. u? ■ death *X 1 1*> 

Fttejji 1 ;fill 1 ). Atl«ml-iT'Et ol I r n-- 
C.U44 47: KtHil Tins tu. 

2X1 

FuHrw (Imftenf), A-gl^w **t' 
vmih, ilfK ■ haki )ndJbu» 
nj 

FrLOll [fO r gyef. Guardiantp^rpl. 

3 ?s ?l 


GadxKl'S f!o«»>w* Wild ITuni 
tn Ktsslimli JJ ; UjmUJ Wild 
Hum. a* 

CiLki (pilW% ICvmLr hLoiq try* 

05 

O ivsmn ~xch 

WViiiil il iiorrnyd, tsj p 11 kd 
CniacDUfl JS? _ 
li.lMLA lira ALA Up-KE^sl 

CWln s * T F«fV wd Ikai?* 
moatiOi nf *.T, i 3 i 
Ga^^b-ejl Delude 

Gyt ftp 40 

G AS irB AP CppQf^idF 05 ID Ai, 

JJ 

G AT*Y Hr ^ X fpar: 1 - n: ril ] NfiKhf m 
^quivdimt for aEory oL JSJ 
GiAH- L>>« ot Hr). t«l ; Olm 
ilaw^t. 19^3 ; Vi-cl InUowed Fr, 
3J1 j LjokikPuU, i ts * dcaihol- 
compared to Otrtanift* 

ica 

Ctrif* tolyttn). GyB Tl^sd 
by\ 4>: compared to i''i;l -■■ 
3^0 

Ge FT* Bfltnir» FtD'a* t?1 

Cttm Onns fair ods). tifVHig oi 

OzinnoV {gtr*rmJV in Stiiiv d 
34,- ?7. 5, Lciiii VLultft, ; l^L' f 

viiiia. ai. ij, 159 ; uMwp*; 

panitn fbcjr to. *ir: 
mmiraleffti Sffl 

Geuiea ip 11 Fmi ai bm- 

iij , i ftftttr, OJ 

G»u a fa r 4a |. WuokI by Ficy- 

119-132: Greek countarparri 

Or k 1 &W Cm |fa'i wuH, 17- 54 * 
(kRhAN. Olrn^ , ^l awuid bclonpi 
tci m. Sj ; l^urflobarip m. Ions 
fernn! in„ Eckiiards ih^ 

E«ipQlr>r r £4 , idi 113 erf ilia or j inti 
oi phy'iiciS i-iilnrrt, 2 31 p 
in fedrlp-i. rpiCp Nib«Inn- 

l^-HUcdp * Jt 

Gvvlhapt-. VVilil Hcnt ia. : 
Odin oiMdflt 10 : Abira- 
danhii »qnhitiFed m.47; w^r- 
lAiip oi Fnif^n m. 51 ; fca* 1 ^ 
iloua la. 3 s , gaidim at a im 
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eft; 1x1 hi in White Lady m, 
|7 ; H»l„ leeEllc vttrior uj r 
hz ; vtprmtm. 6 % ; ScTtlm* in, 
111; Fmy ti Frg in. tSJ, 12& ; 
Yah* In. tMj Fray* 4 * wra.-hip 
in, tjt, £3=; tumpli? iu 
bnrji m lift- Fray* now a 
wisits m, 157; tfSl^V In, 140 ; 
ilift Elix in 104 : land hill* an 
S 3 ^_l lAcrukr'* to okTji in^ 
sja 

GK*&T»f {|QMHni|, Frays'* 

dkiughUf, 1 1 ; 

Osrti^di, Rcjilaci"! Fn^u so 
Germany, 147 

GlAtun |gjlJl*i). Hriflue In 
tfiftkmm, !■■ ■ Odin rtsSesovrt, 

■ ej 1 inh\w£ (4. jop ■ Gmk 
«^.i:iv4knl 359 

Ci1aLLa£-H01cx HrsnurfaSl'il Lrum- 

i.i. 147, blaii el ik*. 

J ja ; Ckrak eqniimlwt* 

Gialf (gy&lp). I Lie ali Laii^ai oL 
ii; TSot lirraki tbr back tf, 
Bj ; w avr majilm c all*d B j 46 

Gs a.nte. Birth *4 ice* 4 ; 1 odi 

nbv the. 4 - do« not 

bekttto; t-i th*v :SS; Hyrrakin 
niminooflil by iUt, juj \ f*euAraJ 
account at uk, sjo-jji; Bn- 
™r fc hull ol. 340 

Guilin <1 fusl hns). Giant tUm 
by dwnrfs, 95 ■ duaih of wilt 

w?'tf (fpnilfij. Nut -CQILlUCE&l Elj 

Ha^narolt. 439; tempi red to 

r#isjs ijn«t + a o ap f ^1 -ti . -\n rap), 
PnuievftI *byas r j • j; Unia comr: 
in Id* tn j 

Gioti tivV-nVi. Rock 10 which 
F«m» fe btttstijJ. 03 

GiOU. (flyil). Rivcf bon mtary ol 
Ntfl-h Lm i&t p IIcrmCKl trmei 
»>; bite Acbfilun, J59 

GfrKi Nibbing ktn& 

2&1 j Stflftinl, bknd brtniier d 

sound. US.1 

GiuKiKos Son* ol Gtnki. 283 ; 
Sigtsnt slain by. mo 

Gl Aii^udi* ^kiclf-bim}. Twilva 
scan in, it . Tyr ttc'csltncd In. 
^ ; VaR dwaQ, m . l6| ; Odia 
ratnrtm cm. 30J 


OtiAaut [ t;Ui 1 r). The flakiest fitrmt 

i 4 . it 

Glauscvoit (ftTuHm vofV- Secoad 
unit d C pu unai, mi 
Vt^:M (gkimh Htiibofid d && 

GlltmM (^llp r flkj, ~ M ra 1111 l.u tirrp 

ni* 5 i.1 

Gurjii^ Fernet i'i V^aJi. 

141 

Glj"i ns:re(i Fi+ftnr cn 

ihd, s*3 

GWTf ^rSl-vI^ J^oki'a Ural wil*, 
31* 

GtfA ^Ifssnni^ of Ffig** h 

4H; c^m-pii appk 10 Rfnr + 

3 Si ] carnpiTdi td Irii, 1^9 

GviTi Iprafk Cm* in Sift- 

bf:sm, idi ; it 9.rm iHi J|9 

GNit 4 jjbob (saBii-liidb Falnir 

Ed, 

Cs-'iMfii I; dQm^V S 4 inc aa d werti , 

II 

GaHUlra. a* dwnrfi, j 

Gopa Somit 4a Friagn, 

Gotit: y (^o n 11 , TV. nr'« 1 naipls j% t 1 3 
Gmpi (eo'dftj, VI EiniEui «-ia:nik*s 
byU 

Golp. Freya f 4 tcwi are h tjj: 

die damu of ihft sr.> P 
Ctdltvh^ AlH, 11 ■ tforlUi airiT,-c 
alter, i6^i; Greek cquivalcat 
Is^i KoaIuhi$ f 34^ ; Frey "4 

f*im 1 hi* 1 J5S 

Go^dciue (con F dp-itsai], Ktn^ 
d the dwarfs, 14J 
Guru lamp. TVs nr n m. 

fi 1 . ioffiOOd Irmviw. 163 • 
Ermanrseh. km|t d. 

Gonti^ ^i^lT Jang of ihe. 
1^3 j SLfrrqutid na 4 Smu^iii 
prwmnnd! tbe. 

Gran it feri’aft]-. Sigmtl chooiefl. 
270 

Geeat beA4. OrJut 1 ! Wain, jo 
Gne r ns. a w t ■ Fin I let liemmit. 3 s;o 
Gnat* isniph Thor bf«iki Hie 
back t-f. 3 i; a nm«lcn 

GPt 7 ipai_ Sop of Hlrf, ;u 
GmavTOhI, tgyi'fcl) Snaciw fl.’i 
Gran*. 170 ; Stgnitf loaiK bijanl 
co, 37J; Gimn&i bomtiwi. 
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3*4 ; rld« 

iUijjji au *&*■ hunted with 

SiffunL =00 

G*H>. V* tie pf Odin* 39 Ri. i$R ; 

Rivrf Vidftr shew, l£9; With 
Vl^it andOilm. 

Gfiinmsjp jgnirrhLkl] Quern o| 
ll.C NMtlftgi J&S ■ wwio 
Geldiw su many. zSi, it*. 
jSl ; j^vh tsiaiti: potior. 1 0 
Cnjnflif. 1*4 ■ in GuU-m £*■.& ■ 
in Grinin. 

(fAiu^ctk tfnci iitfl 05 in A>, 16 
Gi?£iTTt. , N Ai,.i tti (gryt, 7 ! | ■ t ft Jltt- 

Tlw dull in. 

Giins SRt^pkt Sioil-lcneptr of 
EH, 3Cj 9 : piOpfaidei of. 

OiniJjJirJ loCbirntt 16 ^ 

G*o* jgri'A). Itaamiiilm of, 

7$ ; tfimri^rfri toC*m. 

Gb-vm. Mij-k mill ,138. ri!> 
Gtvn ip {Wto| >yn no. it * 
Ciircp-rK 1- A Val¬ 

kyr mwbn HjcIsi, 364 : «U- 

&fn£c® of* 3^4- 3 G±¥i» 

iaa^ pollen 10 St^jnni =8a j 
iamv fagotti* 3*1 ; Si^tjnf 
ppyw TiitR to, , S%»fd 

oflrra In irpiiiJiut'C. 287 ; moutu 

tnjj of. a£& - *r™ to tAumiilk, 
:»; Wrs-ml hv At]i fc seji ; 

Kibfuni^ M|*d Ly, 201 h *Uy* 

hi*r chililrrn, :m t ; trYtigB of, 
:;34 ; ^:njl» lutu IO ft.Y<Ugv 
SwtofeEH j-r/y : unr rrt JfcluM* 

^7; Gixrtk equivalent, jGj, 

Gtrtt'ter ipul-iop] UjnmJail'ft 
tlw<L U r > 

G^luaiu (i;iiMaj. K 4}, Hrlrngtihr** 

iioctL 73 ; ftfagni receive, 76 

r:\rs " ttvI'in-bi r*-t£J 
^LiisL.^ of. ; Vrry rraiv**. 
67 , u3 ; ciwatfi majujiaciuTrs. 
J4I 

GttLttX - r A3ITIT (yul r ifl kJLi7>he}. 

MkJjjtinl rooitfff II 1 _. 

GttLUatujf iirnl 
u Htttmd&ll, 149 

GtrimKijuirs (ftun-di-dlt'i-usj, 
$&znr ha GtJtaUJif 

Goxgmi (j^omt'nir:. tidm r iapcaj\ 
17 1 nifl/4* iff Vgj^irnul 
}i \ jmm riiL, 3^. Uv;Mo 
%&> 


Same 


rnrukoL point of. 64, X4i Odifl 
6>; - HfrtTPoO UlPOWH* 
IHS L>4$ hnRviw** r^4 ; Grwl 
Ki^tvakni, 

Gr h nTiny 1 ^l: ny 1 Ihiol) ^->n of 

Fntbiu-t, 

i.fi:NuiK r*-j- n r l S-foiber nl 

Btt§L 1 % too - jfnqJdiiui oi 
lnn]jiralE*ft, 9*5 d Olln v^iln, 

Gi.’ n a* (pj n'liAi]. Soa oE Giufcf, 
3^17 wfKjUaif <?f Bmnlilkl ly, 
1^4 ; BTTiabiM mnrn^ iSO; 
r^jHL'iI 44 JC* of, JK-i ■ Eruofaikl 
ttutm&i b7 order of. 7901 Atb 
adki contj^toaibn for drnlli ol 
the iialrT lif, JOl ; ogling Msd 
rjfitti o!^ 391 ; death of.' 394; 
tun} 4i Guridlojitt*, Ji;, 
Gtuek«ruiTalcnt^ 

OmroiiH ^ftarm^ Sots of 
GisOit, li3 j Sigurd slain by, 
2^ji ; d^athof, 3 ffJ 

OUoim*M»d br- 
yj ; ol, 4 Li- fkfjna 

vuitin 45 2 Greek nitsivwkot. 

Jfw 

CiTMnt f>nia. ifaniihirf 

ul, uo; dufelLii^ of. : 

iJa, tti ; wm of 

Hh!r r 


H 

fUtnrs fMdUV Compared to 
,ut. JJ9. JiHna* 
tvrim cejicparM 10 . itl 
HaOM. iMf 4f) a PostEfi ffdtfi. z*3 
Hinum (hiE ? e-dilr«), Norm 
taJk'cL 171 

Hjjew^hilcnnlL Tibofa. din^hirr 

of P 29 <>; sa.irrir> a Valkyr, 

{tiaH'din), Fctftnd ol 
V~ikjLEi£, j >.) [ tiiaki^a fniiwii 
With Njoiifr, JOO; VikinR'i 
tom 4 * 1111 , ^oj: ion of Bek* 
304; mundlea to FmbMr 
J 37 

JIajj_lmkidr ^biai'ktt-akS-dc}, 
iffimdaJl Hamern, E5* 
}UiuiULa; 4 S. tLiln-r: lilld Odili 
vrr, = 9 ^ ; VlWnf* &*M- 
umot 393 
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HAtoct (haia^j:. Sam« V LflkL 
H-fsjjUff! nvtr KorarHj . ;.yft 
Ham, Wilfch ifiiinnKiiKd by 
|f 3 

H AJf AUA V* frs . ^nhpra OiJT^TS^ 

ImiBj J4.6 

IIavOI;?; |l^rn\!ifl Suit at Gq- 
ilnui 395 ; rtqmlb Ofi SijG ; 
<if*ck f qttivsiJent i£f 
Hahzii^ Story vi 

pj*| Piper Of, aj, 3 S ; Gt«U 

«[uivfllej 5 t r jSO 

HaHVEk. Tq dceficiTe biani'^ 

rlr*-F„ JiumcJr tnuTil^.'j, J 

effect uf 5 * 0 , 71 i ih'^ limit d 

ihc, 77 ■ sigiMif 1 hr, 1 MJ 

Haucpth) ih l miifld'l. Sun Cil Sic- 

rmnul. 

Hass. vgb ttACKEWD, Idler 
<j 1 Wild Kiiiil , n„ .ib 
Haw, Ornt Pi lbs triad *«o by 
Grift. 4D 

HaKAU> HAKfAGSk [h&r'f.ltfTT }, 
Narittnfin dm™ sway by, 149 
tUit (h^iS) WcH ponti&ii 
Oftm 3 ; tsI in Iit^wocrI jji . 
riemoa af darkiiH^a , jdt 
liAT fu. liulm; ■ 'i Miivelma. 19 
IlAvAkf.il (htiv'frnud). Codr rf 
kwf on -1 4 3 

Mkwe (hilMlt Cotajiflitd to Vat 
kvn. 3S 3 

Hcctcnu Nortti^«iti*¥aleiit, jfii 
llmo (bldi. Witch by 

Hal**, |13 

HtltiKV* {M'dl^Ta}, Ckm aup- 
plying totjuI ■ 3 ; c^mjswwl b> 
Af=J-%l"-Kc^L *47 

HlTIU-DElJ,IHCSfiI- 4* *t^3U- 

dlH. 149 

llXiKZtsm ikinisheDl Unborn 

ohUdnui, <6 

HxImuau. " (hlm'ddij. Barest 
guarded by, ja . b£b* 
tsf 39 , I 4 &: Tsor n 4 vised by. 
?S p IdilM by, lfc£; 

Bfi 9 itifa>in#n *avrd by- ijf 
I CS> ; wp[f h^.TAf>l«r of Asflflrwl 

1 4 ? J * > 3 : «UHC ^ ltd with iF„-, 1 r. 
IjS : **tcMt* 1 nfrS 3 rrf —1 ; 

Ijiki Bo L*c ■ ! lei by. . bum 
bkj^u by, ||3 ; l v-ti fighta, 
331 i driaih of. a 3 S; Gn^k 
?qtnvil££ti r j|G 


Htmr hrmA). MinuDi;, theswod 
til. 170 

H lifiinisK^iffr.LA ' (btmr'lrrtuf' 14 }. 

xNufilu m ebjaiLiel*. sjj 
H f;n Gmlrli:» irf rk£llb ; 
bsrl ti Kttd Ijftuiihmsrnl of, 90, 
jiB ; rc-iim Pd, toi , Iduu 1 * 
fojnim with, top, fto,; Ubfir 
wisU, 141 ; Skidd «*. 173 ; 
tbr 1™ rih 1 *0-11* i iXtiJi 
viAltt, i>? * datigbicr Of S-ohi, 
e3o, j is , Hr-Tniuci iej=si io s 
JLM; ipnal by. -10^ 

IknoOd VialtA. ; siiuill^c-i 
joy B urz«=d to fcSc'A-jrJ lLiliI« p 

jio i Uftniind I^av-'j in ; 
tbo bifd Pf. Jji : arnvf3 aq 
Vtomt 53ii jmty oi t| 4 ; 
rciiijtli Huru-odL J^>. Cirtu 
CUfirda gut= ot. . rake of B 

11 ai-eAtu* Pmv| 4 fKl lor On i e t 
Ucrtaod pnt* r tit, 

JlD 

H k 1 -5HD E 9 _ For tiwt ol dead. 1 31 
He i- wav. H^jtuod joiirtuej-i 
aloug ifcur. ioo 
He:.*. Satriir rtJ: HeL l6o 

HfLi5M Burro ^uLvmlrot^ 

l8j. 365 

lUiffRioi (W f icr-Ak} r Samp n 
Ell, in* 

Holt ha 1 (berlraU, Samp ai K\L 
HmaqE (hrL'gr;}, S."in -i i Ditli. 

JGJL. ntfiiBEfi hi glirtr [oftibotu 

to FrtLhkH. ^ ■ ct^:b» Si^rJ 
Tiin^. 309 ; nin 3 «-> Bmty w i e Si 
Elgttni RmCr .W, ml iie* 
FlLlhlOl Of saciili^n., ill; Hift 

up sgAtoat Fnthuif. 

1 EJ ; AtikMJiiyT swlLiw to pay 
minus to, Jtf>; Frit Eikii 
KkftUtm riEig, from BaMoi, 
lift; mum Frilhhif. jlj3: 
SoUl ot. |1 “ 

tlvd'KV)- C^oriciu* cart«®r 
rd. rfij, 2&4 * nrarri 4 Ki"pf- ^s* 
HlUAD^d (fw-tflUlli), ^utiSsErfP 

HELtCDS. C^pnul to Siikva* 
brk. i-io, 10 Ont-hiwtir ay 
Hiimm{tttl > !-^LnuiS Nasi- 
HHS Ol U 3 . 144 
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Kortfrrni 

145 

LLllmt r or Du- ad, :?i ■ StgimJ 
ip;, *' 4 . = 

Hzltva, Dmjjiittf of LpfU *ii 
SdV\ ik. tarap fop A 41 

(i£|ff&l-£JA^r* I h r mh iq "-tv.lEi'tr) 
Frodl i mill cullecL i J« 

He ho * * £ta«wf«fit 

nf Odin, 4*> 

Hxeey, iiwnlerotjfi; 

i»r* jj? 

H^KAVLUME (lwr-*-liirdiK North- 
traequiTCU^ltts* 34 g 
Hmtctiui (bir'iru-Hi) Ifaribcni 
144 . 15 *. 157 . 

Jftt. jto 

H^iiu >Iyt!ucol icrngof En^Unci, 

3*J 

HcuT,ATiiTirn (lifTb diking. Wild 
Hunt C-ilk<L jo 

llufticjK (ItL^fnAji. Gnrrjtammi b?' 
lween Northern boaadarkn mul* 
H* 

(lixr'itLod). ikrrom wit 
corned byv i<j ; Ffiictrn rodEliri* 
ft ; rp™«l£et l4 
i5,*< 155; jmirn#rt to NiiE- 
hriltt. itil, 205*206-;Xi ; Greek 
e^nfwkfll^ 3 i 7 

iftfiOD. l-emdtr ot Wild Hun*. 

Lis 

Hin-ih r ocij. brntne mi Tyx 57 ; 

Mine » Hrltuda!J + iji 
HftxVOX (h' l'rorf, LMu|talc; of 
AftfiCiillyr. 54,1 

HiauJ (hvflTteJ. Thu? trembling 

Jurt 

fliHH Sokg, Same 41 HA.va.miil, 

4i 

HnJHJttS (hli VSkfinJi, rc^trr falher 
|>1 FruE-hil 41141 tncrbonf, 3114 - 

Bole* Ftf ikk*Fa mid tot hlries 0} 
£1^11, y>>; laiiure of siisium 
td r 710; hnsc Liorg's 

tmrtiiu& mi Fnikn 4 + ji^ 

Him [:vu IOH4; {him'ln ■ byi*g>. H rim- 
dair* fjiiljtp, i+fl. x 
IfintiiittbioT^.K ihim 1 
ThdrflUiy*, iqq 

UtomAxnM& (W-UMylU St 

tfUrd wmti Ui, 278 ; ‘ BruUdM 
on. 2S0; ftrfiOilMV 
ituryuat rndeden.. z&s 


1 'Lrt-brytyicTj. 


litPWH4- ^hlml felj Sam* u 

Ifiudatfi^lL 250 

HlUlOU |fiv<-Viii? J. S%T3mnd 
mxfYtm .aod; udiwuinunt 
to. flSfj Stated ohtaoii aw^rd 
fivm, 4 ?)? * Elf mmftfc. , 
tiemlhah ;q° 

] E x;n 'j y Em: t IUip»popi £1 j- 

frforifefirn mujffiuent. 

If uric: {filTc.^. OnnpnflNHi ■■! 

Maid, 13 

Hladb-u; (Iili'drcJ. TltoT* teinpk 
ml. «j 

H Limit* ithirdrl)- Capital id 

Udiimirkr fO 

ElM ihUSK Sanii? tu ErSH. I«J, 
Hr- bmlhir nf Utka, 21? ; %oi» 
of r-'iipj'Jtnr. IJI 

Ji1 ± »yf, iutmcv in. 

E t\. ffi5 

n ll urtDtfALF (hiy E’ky j] i 1 0.1 tn R * 

V-4L |6, in Ko, Ijfi; Oklla 
>e =4 3 <nw I if Hran.iibq H fitprn^ 
ij ’ 4 J B OiIejeI, 

ITmndals In leu. 4 ? ; Frey 

fin mu It, i \ i 

If(4JC* Fmi4tit-os 1 , 4 : 
iliQPVP ^ 4 :nn mi ^cr- 

ikm< 

Htomm. Thtir In- 19 

tli36f'i6 tliij, Snmr u 

Tlwr, so 

H^flKAVt (Il 0 > kar). bjuir M Odm. 

Hjcosa. t^ya * diuphlrt. ijm 
Hodhimiii (hod^mrtmfk, 'f'hs 
k uni at |j7 

Hoth rm E hfi'd 4 « r | PcmnnitierAi Ion 
of dmikac^s, 141. g% j r Vidt in 
tCM r AH . twtii bratlwf u| 

Bmldcir, 197 ■ llyld^r to tw ihua 

bv, 2i.*j r BAliEer bv r ^ 4 . 

J»S ; Vail day*. ST J. 317 : «■ 
planlltao t’l my ill fit. ::j; 
Lnki £Llid» tin Vi. I ■ jt. J£,l f 
return fd. 

Hon Kim {lit aCrj. CtVm mimuo 
i-> nuJi. imj wlb vtstied hy r 
104, ayi ; iokl ^IFH, to*; 
ha*tl^ in Vajia-hrirtl. ill; 
filial rnJifea Mki *t. iSO; 
pndvRlotij^ 

H ornr asjp w 1 m (hnf irirpWJ, Gmi l i 

dewt atettl 4 ^ 
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tiuc.'vl (brf’figH Soil cl Cihikt, 
j h ■ ; -i era rrJ'« ■ 1 • At h ftbnnr < 5 
by- i»ft; vrammg i»y. 

jjj ■ tjJlffcVt?, JJJ „ lt« ttiUlflr 

I1eu.ua.. Sima a4 Frigga* ! i ; 

tTttrr; hlwh:i"M«J. mu 
H u llano, Frlgga woifiltlppad in. 

lifts**- F*U», &£nx tuFiiiciU. 51 
rlaCUIlL AA UUrr. T^O 

liULHJj_k.SU. Hinr's Hud Ruins- 
HErV, 74, 7S 

H^lv lyst&CEjms. In ^ OdHunf, 

& 

I injffET. I> rk|-n hum If gift! i w* I j J 
Hoxdalmd llUiKda-Undh. Con- 
by frdliUil ami bdt lt> 
hi* § 00 . 4 , 325 

Horn. Same as tfreys* y 3 
IIousa. Dacttkdict uK duEtfl- 4r* 
He; eo clue no lh icl-bcrK), Hat- 
abode in the, $3, 550 
Hpstagza- Es&eftanfted by £afr 
u. ml Vana#- i < 

Hr (hrt^vclurl Giant 

fiagie, io ; vimii penonified 

by. Hf 

HRurm^n [Intntriflff. AjfiiAf 

am! (kilRMl SiOTOi, J4 
It HUE HAM Ittrtd'nuut *?|cry cf r 
*;o ^74 

Hh i u -fax l (hr6m-td*y ) * wf 

Ka^ht. f 

Jlizrac-THi'H'? (hr^m-i^rn], ke 

giants al cnutttaiL i SkuiH r 

* 113: architect nl Valkiutli. 

ft. wj 

Hitt' kg ni* (hi i-iLif'iL.th Oilm 
racf-5 with. 73; TfoarV dm t 
with* 74, 7$ ; Gtri'k L'quivw 
brnt§ H J 5 * 

IUyu Vc3*cl siroicd hr, 

JJ| 

Hubert* Saint, UUir ton red 
iiiio, Ui> 

Huai tfcttL gUr TUniUi rates with_ *3 
Hunre i lk-'iVjitn]i Odm% ravrn, 
i ? 4 347 : Obhitwi* dtacnrind 
by, ^ 

HtruJl (bal'd* ) Same &* Holilu, 

SE 

Uvluva ihnrddkl + Samt aa Hd- 
dJk 58 


Huleula r T .JJJ£. Seine lls Jwarls 
ami dTT^ 5 S 14fl 
ITHnalakd ihnn tin* 

1^31 ofctt, 4S, a*| “ BmuhLld’* 

finm* on Jt 5 a 

RnmiHo. Hvtgi 1 * leud with, ifij • 

J.LkL‘C , l!_I_L 1 1 1 - I iG 4 , ZjGfl, J0I* 
3 ^i W 

I I t: HdiAJCY. A 1 ULi - i L |i t, tfo 
Hum- litrtuk.n In- ibr 

SLgi long if llie, kj ■ LjjwI d 
Ibc -iat :-w, -: «i. j j; ji4 
FfirpftirmF thmt'-lhtnJ}, >-n qt 

FlittikuL 

Ut-'HTAMAK OF I^JtlA^frLiJUtli 
L^iitrr^jf ^Vdii If nut- ?6 
Hun VO R iliLtj .' vut) . ru :i Vi: e l d Li y 
Viking 3^ 

llvaiK^LMia (hvfrf-srr| "ih£ii . Tito 

•Kthing canliiftrfi. 1 j y«lii.il 

iTk^t nVAr 13 ; ihdtmg iiL 13- 
ica strc ims fivnii, i 3 J ■ w u\m\ 

in, ?Sl 

H™n {ht'inith Slur,- c?l TTiur*! 

vitU Aid fkihlitf with, t B^j-i &2 

HvjiutA Frey a and 

OiU§r rlih, 136 

H vrjrRJJ :>■■! .'.a ■" dtlp r:f-fcrir £-JEiM 
Nuf t hi*m r-jui v sl I s, 144 
K fp*m^ * fh b : : ynn j P Ncei }i*m 
fiEjUUrat&nl, $41 

JlYKAuKi^ ifrirWViaf- Ibnuhiini 
ImuntbflEl by- 307- M>a 


(AFf 4 -UAK t yafEi 1 : if f. Gytttrat.+O 
lu»-Ottl¥tl lyitu'ftf-fier]- 
Thor * 

lAHKfAXA (yun ox-il 3 Tliar* 
wtfe 63JtteU ndtfq, 

331. z. A #iv» manual, 14$ 
[cELAHIA Tbv^n in. 124 • I'rty* 
til, t|l; m,utf m 177; 
ijuaktA ffftyitrA its. j;?j ■ 

NotUrttirs* rifrLUi: Jii_ t tl| _ KiutiTV 

„ of. J+J 

kmi^kNiiiKsi Ri-c v i:<m «f. e, 145 
L'-Ll! UKAIZI UiVr m .y 1 ■ L. • JI *13 

loakTOic. ShnTtn h 34■> 

Ida' f- d . ^ees^- eu 1 1 Uvoid . r 

getii ■T-iurtl to, IP ; MIC a 
AigArd + 346 
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[SJAV0E.H rj'iil'wfolL Ftiur + wbrrt- 
|f,Td* dwell, ll ; goda r 43 y 

2 j4, Halduf aiiiti OB. >-^4 , Ixit 

li>U£^(^ji 3 #il > T mr&s, 171 
luv* {f’4n®Et£ 1 >a-j?Lu*I oi 
Itb!i1 ipi - Eiory cj-J iQjr-iitt ■ 
return* tu Aiguid. Ji>; ■ hp^k.'i 
o€* 105. i^r F Lofti VtmjA, 

317; Greek <- 5 n,UY.^Em‘i 35,1, 


JH 

In^o tfTinjj}, Hiirtr niuiunfiduiK; 
IJuvolil, ii ■ Yjdihiudmr wk* 
iibettl. j*; Udu ilia 

ItUCO (UdlM^V Wile id AMiIji 
tjj ■ ^wf 2 ciedrm, ^>7 
fut£ St-inf of nibcsiii 

, ■ opmimml Vj AretbiL®, 

3 : £ t. ; 11 ra is* j iV wm ttha]. Hotel-: 

&J Prince* IV, j j/» 
t * DEjl Lm^uagn «(> Ul 
iHomoKta (m‘-t;e“bcitflV l- Ai* 
U'RrSuiu d Hncvor, = 

CliiiEip-i! into witch, Jo; ;Thia*- 
ilrti uvi'i1 Ity* joj ■ nxilbel ■ I 
Fnibud, 1 * 4 . 1 ] ':uijduej *>t 

Ef,Hb r ir_n Ffkkhiui vw* In 
mum ip| - Ffdhsd mati k:r. 
; SJjjmiI ft in* *yt* kf. 

; pu^u Fritlikit in litmipl* 
1IO ; Frilhkoi jum wilh. 

tfij.fi h j_1 id S^'-jsd Pf ; 

PniMHt SemflihR |m. 319 . 

Frilhii't vbiiii, jao * fhwi* to 
FiiiLiDl bf fibril Kiin. ,«4 : 
FrUhki! vrffe *p- 4 i[L 5 l bfirtln n 

oi, jjj * Riam^c <ii Ffiihiul 
•nd* J*F 

Ikgi.ihof, Fray’* ddCcftdant* 

u4tcd r 1 j#, >j|A 

lit ■' -Ftt V litig vi-lrt). Si.-Tv of 

IJS-12S 

l*i-t'|RATIOK, TV tWfy <d the, 
draught sii 135-103 
lull 0 .'. Neilhi :ih ei1ixlvnlrnl* Fit 
ftmy tit p& 0 Jtl 

J 1 suvpcuffTiit (ypi nmn-gaiidrl, 

Vknh UtBlihmml Of, V" ; 

H|:S nUud tn, tio; Ttuu 
ingtrt (or, 1<Jo, origin of r ai£ ( 
rM»r* itOTtl j]:s ■ t i,Vi Lt 5 ; 1 h 
1J3 s UXEpcsti‘tauK?d by, 3 J- 


1 n *m {kfin'| r rbe bh oi. 1 
ium M 'i«J. Conip.uKsI ;r? Ooi, 
J 49 1 

1i&ii» (*r J ittin|. Sais^ iu- Odin 

HnirruVU, or Hcrmwl, jo. 

1 $JL 

toSrt WWf. Tttt atjlaty W*Ti S° 

lAUi^i'L (■ r'lam-ttiU P^lrt^d 
by ChtttuRJugar. 10 
1aovtwooi\ kwvt!i oL, ;r ; 

wotv/.i Cml in. j,jt 

lit A>itif, rgbmi, kinR til ihB, 

\ ;±ur G^tn Air- in, J{ J 

i val i> Dwarf bSaiJr- 

t6;. Idun. day^iet 

oft tut 


J 

i Ai-i k aKd Jiti_ Oi Iffm id itory. 0 

ArJt :n tie* Gilcu. =& 
^0'r.Asrmfik S-lf UFrbl* -4^ 
juftAULY. Vkilt in. iSJ* ‘ Yalfj 

naaitlh. 163 

Jahjl (yir'l). TV of t 1 |j 
)**>* ifr’aim JCutflVtti ct{uiva- 
kuu.jc?, 363 

111 rii: of JiLLk attd, 9 

John Tim Hajwi; ^ 

J 0M11L < y (ffciii)p Same w Joiun, 

7 JJ, JiOJ 

Ja'iARUn ynn-i Soujh Gialm. 
wit id Cifi 3^1 

|inti> {y. tiiV OaufiiteT of Ifclt, 
5 ■ wife of Cklio. jjtp tJ, 
jMfiiM-tiRtu- (yj uf n-blioK iltfiiw 
erf ftiim 1 -, | ■ VdUbmifriir so- 
■|iSJ rc'i *UnlL. T 3 ; (ncpl COJHt* 

turn, ftfl ; LnLr* JotdWk 1*. 

T7 ; ^din 4 V kti; Hint 

Viaiia Gtinod in. |l ; Ijutfi 

nrofp^T til- W* 91 ; OfUa 0m 

to, 00 B Skimir vtaht, tJfl; 
a rbfh: |KTAonam Fir ys* i , 

Htrf bom tn, rAo ; fLynT^kifi 
ilnnJfa IfL i..r ; L^k fiKa to. 
a t6, atjT; LiiLi’i bninc m. 

; smti dwll tn, sje?: 
Tuicnu tomjSAicd. to, P 4 , 
fiiun in, 3fJ 

JGtuk* .v> iuju . E^rtli in fbg 

Ebdl. 4J ; itn-^md r.d B 

3 ju TtelWtd by itw + 






GLOSSARY 

toil! Day of. in the Noitb. jp 
Qurfcv 

3iuLgtte>»wn0p 1,7? 

J'. iiM {| iL *li c a 5. fklbJid^iis tfl„ 

j. ■io* Onup.uru to Frt^p. _^y; 
laFsoyn* 

I,Alert ojmpair^ lo, 344, 

14^. M 7- Ji.S'J ; Asimlthca, 

nun* of, 34? • qtt&rvtk wuh 
Neptune, 347 ; uptinilrtt by 
JUUQ, ^45 Tlirn compund l0 r 
J 5 <*; GaiLvn\[ , ek\ jjj ; 

compared to Trey, JS» ; 
to aiaity Thoib. i$? ■ vfwmjt 
oi Enfopn, $64 

Jtmnc* Coinparwl to Fora It, 

j riTBBNA-JEStJI 1 7 -Let ^-y(1l l]< 

SosffflDEUld iuvta, 1JJ 


K 

KAU-trpviiiiiKO (kdlttfld-bof^ 
Tb* Krgcivd cl, 340 341 
Kami (iSr*4|. Broiler of JE 0 t t 
lAj ; bF&tii*T of Loki. JI7 ; 
mr of Fomtotnr* tji 
K a*i. Tb* linti at ijtj 
KinuiDLi ijkjrloiiR) Tbcnr wadei 

ACfOftl 60 

K^ppmrti t knfl’r^dl* inrttri 
Xiblung* to Hungry, 191 ; 
Jcuth ol, juj 

Konoi^ Sumi m ilwaria, 11, 

*39 s ?tiR 3 C LL? ^48 

i,Witr\ Tin* Irirth oi. 
1?3 

Kojpi^Lntacs, CMldfcis iii the, ail 
KotiMr nuircxnuA, to 
Kvahip ffcva’tfir) 1 Murder of, 
1# 5 ; lAllft cdwta EnF«d 96. 
a Lokt inipilKil by, 336 


L 

Lmcrsc pVdmBj. cJisin fa? »n- 
rk, ■>! „ proverb otittcmiing. 

t Jli 

A-a*a pji Rivl Simt u Si;:a. jS 


AND INDEX 

X*au pet?a ^ortim 

^larVmJjfEil tnr flocks of. J4j 

(i*»Fv£ J df|. ICcmp cl 
VaUr, 15! hHp 

LcKfiduamnnV, Story uL 4$; 

Gtnrk ■auiypJoii ior„ 349 
Luvto* Motlu? ol 

J qki, 517 

i. vlfQ A 111) Ar; v hiu f. Sal nr* 

.Inytillfti, ?*$ 

l.AVRip (laurmj, King U Ilia 

Iwark, 24* 

I IIPTEK \Up 'tefji Hreani 

in Nifl-h-diti. iHa 

l-.FrHHGft. Narlfcirm AqohulASU 

tor fence *ti m j6a 

Lip ad iJi'niiJ). Jqjnfioft Ujuph 
ol YttyAai^ sj. w ; iK* 
iOMimBPon, tj 

Li S^Ol bdaml barue o| 
iSj 

Letiiha Llctti'rn], S*crif:ct^ 

o5*ffri! mi. jo 

Lit. Oem: rjf th*' survifon of 
Ra*p:iEuk. : 37 f Cstrk amn^r 

o^, 

UrruttAsi* (la ihR^urJ, Oftr os 
tbe 91 ]: Vi vox v of Rajjjauok, 35; „ 
ccrtjqtrrpars. 

LliiHT ELVU Ali-bntro. dwullijiB 
oi it? 

Lion OyGd] Sam? Gin, i <3 
Ljtr^ALrAB ^nue 

41 ligjkt fh-r4 . 34ft 
Uo^nfeRi [iyfk ba-rfl Moatb 
of Vili, t£jj 

Lit, 4w;ir| niaifi by Tht*. :r.S 
Louuh n>y"J '’i}. Givtn bk«xl to 
iftsui- pa ; t*'* p i r 3tr 

ijGt'* (lwn j, A tt^udcuu i)1 Frijttga* 

4 & 

Lftii Cook ol LTtffnid- 

%‘zkh ?i 1 wild fen), 7* 

Locaot« aa'^uiub Lake oi, 50 
I.ori toltaj. Gfj<l of fcpp, 1 j ; 
StTsMis tittiltili liv.^4; cklflid 
tna if^nn. £4- Tliur atiackt. 
A*; wmffcrr wnh Bmk. fej; ■ 
flI|S]| ni ^7 Brock, I»t f||w 
«>L ; <at%woscr d H ji; 

bainEnrr raqortred biv 77, ; 

tmrri^ ftuintcvM, ar; advrnl 
lore with rtdctfl. i»4' cnllhl to 
accoimt, ico- fouib wiiui ij. 
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lc3 * Staiii Uttffcm ai Atnfei ^ 
1*5 ^ ftlie UhLuhu* b. nfi- 
Bnain^a-meTi nmled by, 

UQ\ iitan plmnn bbrtawid 
by. 77- U5; Fnay* Blzid 

by. t$f ; Pftjyn wcw! by. 
TJ7 ; llt'i. ilnstj^lcr at, iStt ; 
Sici'-tfci-f t qf, t&|} 

otttiii-mcJ try, 3Dj ■ tfodar* 
hind ipn-lol by * * 4 ; 

u-axrte jii, 213 ; lhft jvftlniuy g|, 

*ii. tc m| i u-r jt ramified by. 
314: fUt) at llftf, 3 !j- 22 tt; #on 
iif FnnijW! sji ; viaiift thu 
caiib T m ; iLiyi Otter* J?i ; 
seen™ fcnafii. *JJ ■ jEiir ioSc« 
mtc. 53 a ; firlrasni fryta bomba, 
5 jt ■ UmfLb XsjgiSim,. JJt ; 

lw* led by P 333, jm : 

of- Ji5 - Greek ttjmviitffiii bit 

Luln r f tWt, JJl * 4 'aTnp»n 4 DU 4 . 

, 3 S 3 . tfj?. ^ , 
f^M2SAWl^_ ^tOTJ f>( the. 
Lott&JUUHf, tliejiaieeshiioi**? 
IjDKWIUJLDS* The fe*£A uL the. 

4^ 

Lcihelvi f \iYtr- tt) Smryor 1 o | 

7iJi ■ U: r-k f liuiv^lrrtl, J.tfj 

IaIRIEDR (Inr r^rWj, Thnr'j; datitfh- 
|ir* L 63 

LvC3FJ.ll. I>kj ih* CMilLpviL. 
3 cr> 

Lye e as Qtri k :■;. Manlifflu 
leni. Mt 

Ly?iki (E-i^'n il-. Wirt n^auzn S%- 
pnmuJ P :i 66 ; Siqiird mys. 
Umut Mim'iJiU. ttrunJukr* 

horn nl. ?3tP 

Lyxovi iUme'vi), Uiamt wh*i* 
FtOiii la tioruwi, 93 


M 

M Ma^FET*J* The Nr?mi hi. 
hi ATUSTftn jsp [ ciiil’i 1 nun \ MilF 

iiun «9 Jumi I he 130 
^Ar.niBtrHD. Ficyn^ tntipJi- kt 4 

¥ jheS 

Mae; ill Ttii-ua. 6 j. 75 ; siir*^ 
VaE ul 13f ; Irmk {imtalJttli, 

m 

3 S6 


MaTD ahi as On May day. jp* 

WAtJVW Laoi (itia l*r}. Tjpgrod cri 
Ui |or50 

(mmi tsime 

4^ MjU^uLl, (3 ; Giwt elpjhrA- 
344 

IIaxaoaml Tlw tmKns wf, 331 
Ikrch^^itvak'iii. 361 

JitASi (mzLQ «■“ Thff fEMKin 7; 

llU i ftft pilthn lt p ± ilc Jlh UI 

3 Jp. u 1 ; J 4 f 

MANKtL.riAt >hiji, 

235, ; Oreck c<juivokAi, 

Maja- 9 (mir'Ajj. FtfmaJc croth. 

-44 

Majidil Fif*ya, in 

MaA.I. Siltic u Apfi- -Northern 
r yi-vilJl-HlIi, 3S3 P JS1 
Mab^vah (tailMy-rtsl CmnpoLfrti 
in Vnitbruillltr # 34^ 

May rB^TIVALS* 

Mjla0 p iUblrlus tneikE,. 

ME4;Ku:^tsUTa^, \Yot%hip of i ? fiS- 
*% lu P 57 

Meww -m r ■ iHn in 1 fi- k rd f- 

rtotS bili. fu # TUl-e tifhtrtn, 
7 - 

MkI.EAIJKH Jhima- 

«yi.Ljit;nli 1 I«fci| l£j. 3 ty 

Sanifl Munb 3 ■ 
Me^uius (pra ^Ionl. N^rtis- 
eia rmbVillriU, j 
Me MU (mirnl-il- l yiKlJ k gunt^i 
abw*,, tJfl 

Mitrrok, £t khan 11 tnmpjufaL i£>. 

ISO 

MiactTNE Yp Kllfihem ei^iMakmU, 
34 ^ 5 ^ 3 S/p 3$3 )Sf . 

.SlFEkiAiii:, fn JDlgit 7 * ijtilac*. 

MitkiiYidv jnier-JSVv-wiT, Biiib 
<#t, *J1. Ctf[ibvjaiffii 1 , 

3 i| imovTWQi kfi (Tarr^*m'ii’*s}. 
'-I, [ SiLC*] ■ I - ■ | . <' El 1 k Lii-ri Z } - 

Ifoinis ii-'tl rLtf-ourn (mA-nA 
dfll^cnii]. Wild Hunt m 
Ftana. 26 

MlfW.APEir ImEd'^mlJL. fcLflftb 
CAJfi?d. \ ■ nijji dwrlil E31 
1 - t ^il in, it; 

hi Vi *i%u\% i.|: iollft »-pf 1 14 j 

tm«r zokt^ iyj; nxMrt^ruh nl 
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MJWA£& StfUtE. i'lirjr AttMlpb 
I» ltfl F 7; ; llyitllr ffctn. |£r, - 

Thrar hi-xika^ ir)J. 103; birth <4. 
jig ; iw> tram sc*, c 5 J r Uu 
sUyti ^5*, equivakrtT. 

344 ; tempest* tan*«l by, jj& 
Mii.^n-nr. Pan ot day. £ 
MccnHrHwvn. Balder tiiuppvars 
At. 141 ; nielli, fairy icV*K 
24! ; tfve, Ic.tttvid. 4 i 5 
lllLXlr Wav in a&J Hal- 

Liasd, <7 

Ms HIS’;) A twtml. 

179 

Mtiilk {me'mftjL Well of. |j, 

Wh ttf* T 4 * + ajs 3 K™J of 

ocaw« 185.j aoa of tiler, aji ■ 

Oilin'* lut talk with, 334 

Miotltfrm flUUiV.Nirsa!-; 

„ 347 > M&. 315 fc 
Mr - ^ (!rii n .*r, *tiir!l.?:ra ftpitt-v 
lent- US 1 * 

UuijLNi* (mylPnir). Ttinr's Ij.ins* 
trtHf P ■ TU*>r receive 6? - 

dvrrns make, &? F ■ TW 

pivrt liic with. tVj- Thur iUyj 
with. T9^ ; *Wn tiQ% Ml. 

4 Jt; Mwli*rd srmfc*- slum wiili. 
yy , Gravk Leidcxn Ira* jjTh 

MfitllTdir, 0:i! h ;:■-* irnim by 

i» 

M TfuirEi (m2^p^ Wahjtf of 

Giftil, |H| F iio ■ Gm-k 

u^ilvakril. 

Modi tlaJt i *oti, oj - 

turvivnJ ci ^38 

MuiJim imodfir}, Hsivuilall w<u, 
l 53 

M<er*i (mA'rtJ. C<ini|Mmil Iw 

f*mro, 347 

Miii rc { nil*i 4 ] TTior’i romplc At. $ 3 

Mq KEftXiALft {infl‘ bei - Lvidi-tf Ji A 

day image whkti Thialfi figlu< F 

Mftsjffff-i Put mi -lay, q 
Mors, Nuriku;ift eipt valent. jf*» 
MosgUrC ur. 5 -itn. Cck'bralimw 

aLuliL itSr* ill 

tlaipicxs WiM fiiuit fur F 

jj , Greek tqvEVAtcTitx i|*l 
^ tit T1 i B :if NlOirr Itlnfint tnj.M 
m 1^4, 11 j 

MfiiLnnwi (eu *1 J- Bal 1 lr. if. 

*£> 


M c_: m 1 i-f-virt {nuFn'drJ-CTMJ. FV 
t -j r- r of mu a ml ujixn [bivrri. 

IftJHli* fm.r, qin)* Oititv'i nvtn F 
J7; Od^firornr fouml byj 96; 
Grork tquitfldrnl, 34; 
hlu%nt.L fmaVpd!. Sfim of. 
3 J 1 

If LTivittu*- (tn fntjL 

limns of fert r 3; sparks (nmi, 

$ bog{ fmm ith 

HY&ljfMR tcjj*Itirv| ^J Vdiinjt, 
itayf Fn>df f 139 


K 

S 1 ad-TAH il ■ i4fj. Lmndlfllg 

l>L JJ 4 

rAsi iivii^ ii-lir-j}, KolTi 

tint fui.4bqni) r s 

K«m Dwiui of ikqtb, lOft 
NaU ?*l ot h^, r of Lnk s j g 7 

ft v< n r A (oio'itfi] ForwU> nu tikn 
i 4 j BaMa/s lirik, M>r : .L^iUi 
of. 3iy. ; RMrt tn-p:*Ji]-fl li-ilrtor^ 
, +i‘[ids cai|k"I. Lm 

-11 , oinbbm ol vw,UlK^ 
= 14 ; onmpAmf Cretk ifirjtu. 

Hamvr {iiiPvnl S-.ft - f Uibr, 

; rttilii o4 

■*a:. HLUJI u (b&'ulnoAdk Hte 
wkkOii tn. *§ 3 . 34 lTl 3 CQTniirml 
la Tamrn^, vy 

Nkckam J n*k‘kin}. G»d uml 
nvr:r, iqi. 104*119 
Nieces. Vvitlcr t^riiea., iqj, cqj 
NRctAR. CcmpAivti Lu Son him 
drink. u 5 

Nu»«i “tJuaf IPtinJ, 

Nntthstn eqasvAkni. jjy 
K »rTH nil N- mil. m ckjii i v jlcul^. 

trjrLhralrrjiri, ^(0 

N«mda {ivTrt-aaJ, Nl&nl Efkt. 

m 

Nfriuis Inii’thuj.). 

VfW^ J?. pH; ftWd 1 * wrilr 

UJ. 117. T^l 

S r EiiEt.L:NNF!< 3 ,iEit [d# w-tun? rn. 

1jP 4 (krniajs *ir. iJId 

^7 
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KuttCJIGi Strtinl 

lbf, 2*2 ; tfmnLild. 

qunrq, 2$ 1. ; IHEIKPt *1. 

-j!i> i vwit A ill. 

JSktr 0j,u Qrtgin pi ibe nAtim 
of, 193 

NliXIII* 5<4 mn-traleTK 

ipj 

NlM {flC'dA), Hew 9 i sJtoK 

T.|fl 

Ninnuo Gpawi Ygg» 

iljaaLI, t|, Ui, jji 
Nfci^D King o| Swe¬ 

den. ir? T i?S i ©ytHpuiiMi, 

is* 

Nj ri HFirt (nllT-hliiib Lund of 
mat, Tj r>ii ot Yir^iljuil. fan, 
ii; Burnt conr-ftcv* 14 ; OiJin 
£jti^ mlo, 11 ; Hfll ilk, H>_\ |jkj B 
Hrl'fi hml in, jji ; I dun m, 
109; TJlkx is !l >41 ; teitftwn 
in* u; ; Odin viaiLa, 150 ■ £W- 
nafid vfclw *05, turf; Bolder 
l» r aio ; rquivuleai* *44 jjj, 
JJ9 

tfranTi Uaij^itTToi Nervi, 7 

Niukd (dy2 juJ t a faoiUfi*, t*« 

imurjcs. 3 |^ t I^Eji; tff. 

Frey, *«ki mt 11 j—a - 
Kmj-limom^. uj ;£Xllh»uum 
by, Ml ; P>rya, d±ugUtci ijl. 
ijl j Dnrt*k equivalents tJJK, 
JIJ 

Kir, Fitum td N^nns 

NiXll^ Dtfrll with Ai%\ r, wtiirf 
ijrlriH ii>i 

Kjom htffr^l, Sift* oi tip. 
1 *o 4 * k tfir n(J of \llune* of 
lUKdan. iuo ; Botu oi *tWfc 
Viking'* too*, 30J 

jub'fa'Uftia NttnJ'i 
in, nz m *14, it$ 

NoaK Put ct iJ;iy, 9 
Nccm (nfif F dfth. Mwnri, *up- 
peiitt h^avMt, d 

Komgf MUWi a (n thj. 

Sluty Of, 169, i;o; ceinp*j*4 

fo M tdrtgar. |jg 

Koppfs. Yggfrril up tinkled by. 
M; vflite of, u, ; 

dirctrc of, $7 ■ Odsn qiirtlJPlH. 
^SJb ^ VnJLvni iadjo 4ii. 
i; 4 + tLaurtftki vaitrd b>, 107, 
3^3 


him ^Tt nt, irt; ( 154; 
Cwrrrk r^niviimis, 55; 
Noft 3 EMtitf. E1 vp-i J50; 

varHM^ Wtrli* M tfc, J4?> R 3^ 
KoHfireicji ftiom-* r a j 
No-KTJI >tLA- NtjLLilli^lruJ id, J 3 |S p 
Jbl 

No A vi foiSrViJ, FritlLPj of NirliL 
7 , r^»: Aiwitor of Nona, i 65 
NciUWay. (Vim crmqiarn. 39; 
Thof, f|L*i fit, l 5 &^fjJ: J Viftjrri u|* 
tt J, UJ ; Mu dVdtroEii final. I y/; 
Frey* in iji i iT ; J[litert in. 

145 H IWMpr. King- frl, 2 ^, 

Sisiild Hit W, Kioe; in. ^ 

Hott. Godd^ ol Utidu, 7„ |6G 
.SnvrMun &scr^i sri UlW. 1 *«■■. 
Ul 

Nvuma. Gumpiftii So tlvti. 


Oam*. SwTnn on GtriHEnbr, 1 f, 
J4$ ; tm •TOrdB ^<i; by Frpjr, 
uj ; on fc^car H 13 ^ ; by I'lkr, 
140 ; Ly LeiiiTtcr, ii- ; m fatY&yr 
ol flalJi.r, iw 

CJrnriidH Fifty tisa«- 

: 4 ^ 

tin*=iivtii.uii. FiULef- 

numot E^t 

OL-lLAJrf. YndFn lilLHh,!, ^ 

U; fj,Priori {C^*-i:i M^ 3 f C 4 m^ 
fo.rrd (O WEVYt maid rod uo 
O^snii |A-itU-Ei 4 u«S. NortlaajTi 

rVMlLVttlrllt 2 j. i 

C.kK£iiiDrKiK (o< 1 -hri r iljJ. Kellis 
nl imprahJin, ->^ ; Oils J-ri 
qiipit of + 06 ■ comwnnJ in 
HfilLoim, j|3" 

OlHJl J. Hirlh ol, 4 - £tr*1c» 

mail- 11; tnH *ii. l| ; cual ol, 
15* hroihet of, ij ; ^'nprtl 
ntCOmlt <ii, 10-4T ; rlianurtr-T- 
Utict ofx -=J ; tmLOi tpr juuia|»zl 
of, Ifrnt^ml OJ lf? T tftsd 

(4 Vie lory, hi : iifttlifa tovinloy', 
21 ; Hie Wild HtmUfflAQ. ; 
Iffulr-r of soviK a? ; CHOstdla- 
1 km of. jo; 00c rvn of. |l» $r*t 
w- JJI* ,« 54 .: Ol-*i MlMcii 
<>y. J4 ; !uiluiitt 30 din, J? *aj. 
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34S * oi 4f ; itstnsr* 

**U 4* ; V'riKgrJi- wih; "Jl. a~ ; 

toiui Ifc + 4J ; tr t ht li li], 41. ; 

Thrn 4 pnn i*E. j 5 >j |im^KE 
h-T 65 - 6 ; ’ Hmufnii j«ish 
mih, 73 ■ Lliryitit>dm y*-wr[ 
by foi One), wita of, Pi, 
tj<; ttJtmjiitL-i 10 Tyf r 8* 
*P**I 6;. 4 ;, *43, ^ 4 , . 

ptis-S aj tolu’i fifugetly. 
lio - dkMiovcii iJVl-bit*™, yrr- ; 

CtrolotJ T« 3 n by. nme? nP. 
1.01; vi*it» iuutxh, JCU: LoM 
Mm. 101 ; Uikt pilkai t«> 
HLKOULlt by Trwj; glVC* IlJufl 
ttOUAb. IOJ p nicy in. tic , 
Horair rdaiH w, tit : ibiui.r 
Ol T39: ftrey* nlarru 1 a>; : 

LUIot ttpUtci. lifj; drives 
OUmfcWy, 139, 140, 141 - W 4 V* 
dialling Wj™ u|, | 4 ^« F Heim- 
4iaH*!, 1 ^ 0 ; HenOttL IflfWllr 
gnroJ, IJ4 . milk fcltftgf. i*i; 
to tan *on. i to ptcdiLibn 
cam*tnki%, tfo- A Kinrla s.auncsl 
by r si 3 ; visits Sorm* 

1-58. 334 ; Volkyn allrad r in ; 

dfGfw OdUCffiratfi^ ViflOHWi 

s.wurd. 1r* : Balder ion .jf, 
! 9 n ; VnLi tt»milll«L by, 

C^>-i 05 ; dll'l'TYl) by PltML;!, 

2 Q 2 ; bnnJU SliUptiir, io: ; whin- 
p*T* to UaL 1«\ soft ; Urauphir 
fSHumpd to, til 1 cmld^ib ol 
sky. /14 - Lohi btoilKn cf + a 16 * 
trilogy, bsl}« p<;t£&aE 

Sty ; SbLimit, liuf^ ot m Mj ; 
UJfi iiuryrrorij Iiy, 22*. vuU* 
fjiiml*. , bin *00; oi r set - 
t-i Hifatd 10 SlffimiEUL Jt■ 
s4l ; Helfti HppfffVttl by, rftj ; 
rertivr? i'iiiftytli, ; Srad 
luSv'ulimI bv P =;o r 273 - v «l1* 

Hn'iilnur, 271; Bnmbibl 

ptmW*d by, ^OWtiiaU 

uJ. jjy- rffflipfttTNirvi between 
Ofwt diviintiB amt, 344, j-i*, 
J 47 , J 4 « 1 FO, 3 ? 1 - JS^ 

157. |St. jftj 

Oi}MKSn> Fcninrit-d by 

Ottiti. « 

Goes oVdRtj. Frayn’s Pimhscut. 
t js ; Fxry* bad*; 13; ; Frtya * 
awvji foi^ r ts, J4Q; sun- 


AND INDEX 

sbtiis if. 134. 137 ; ^qiitvfiimn, 

tn^o^f {^-dfl rtfiy i:oinpa(i»i to 
BrafittjR | 

eEta Sortlinn *r|niva 3 *nl 

tor |ryra ran. Jftq 

DKOtirua fo-koi'nturj. Gianra 
ni. 

QlJKT (iMni) ptaitrov* Statkic^ 
4 i , S4. £24 ; Yule clkitn^eJ by T 
; NF?tnjL r -*'i.i vwlu. Eyo, 
35$; ginnts in ilnyi «£ 2.^ 

Olat. Sul t.’-j.jjlurt d by Ltrjf^, 

" 4 f \ 

OLp ih : k. E>noLn Lit rnlEnr, IO| 
OLidikscrsa, burn, sti 

1 n tiiF ±tf Ullcr. 135 

^LRl.f foEYd^n}. Mjimfrk liinflal 

173 

OtTMi Ks {O'lim'pts}, JtottiLoni 
squLvnJm,^, 144. j*6, 15# 
Olffcs^ VVijlr^anr food. 17 
OvriiALP (orn £o,J<S) Norlhcm 
rquavaimt lor, 11 j 
Oic 4 PE« .rt'a-dfj;|, Cqainaml 
Id ^ortkni diiruiiliiui. 

Onotu-mv r) [dr ;|iul 

finr J 

QaiOH fo-ii uiij, Northern tquiva- 
\etai* JS4, Ij 6 

Outjftv Ifti-Aims, Oii^Hemt by 

TliL'nErn. £tc r , js.ij ; Ly 

Frblsiui jis y 

tmvuo*h\v dr- 

cEra uj. I^ 7 r sal g Dqtttv^ErnS, 

347 

On h r, Thor wnd e* ncitsfes, *0 
OKrUBVi (Ariyfi«|. Xonfotn 
^uirtloabi, Jjli, 153,36(4, 164 
Os^ AJfDIL (fc-VJUi ilit) i'Luf 
lafcmr. - rtj^rvaltm, 
Is* 

Oh-TAAA (a* ti-rATL Edtin;, c j 
Ottme. Frevi hpJps. 13^ ijy 
Ottkk. Slash by IxilsJ. i/l 
Gxrorrj. Ylilffl *(, ts^ 


FAU-Rfloict (fLi'dr^boml- rrraiifr 
till near. 30 

pAMta Northrm nqaivaJsaU 3.64 
Puicn F*unr, Kimv oL taJ 
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Pnrt CH iht ^hU, iii 

SL\% 

Fiw.A*irs fptji 4-fnvj. DLvinfl-S^h 
eoMpmrtd to r it; 

Pti :At(p#"lLsw). Nmtiimt rrtiiiyir 
lirnl, J5* 

{pr-ne^s. tfortlntn 

riquivil^i 

I^ATECofT. Frii&cx** The cp 

[i-iTfrl *U ^ t? 

FzmiAKD kth. Wlurl|iool In* 


*-» 

PlKSRTI* 


«^iifiilti][ i jj, J*3 
PtfAdlhl (|& ift'iJj, 


fMluiviiJ-rn 
Psiurro* 


Ipmr •£&}, K^rthirra 


J'nrihfm 

Ntfrliiam 


'i W 

Ilium)- 

faxO ir&J*-n I „ 1(6 


Fim.svu* (ti Se mo&|. 

*ijtjJva4?nt. 54.fr 

IhJEl.OCTTTii* ifi!*rik tA'Idf. Ncr- 
lljjc +1 l uut Li 1 ...! j U iu: At I 0»\r- .;. 

^3 

1 s e<h:i:i; ^flTboU E^jntrttlrat, 14S 

Piibvl'* ttt'bm], Eifuiwlwi, 

j 4 £ 

Pi tijiMict M f iAfi)- P* >u 

compared 1$ murm, 245 
Pnm Pirciu Story ui, 27. jS ; 

Gfttkt^aimfcni. j*u 
Pi no rfd ft' 1 &). Nonhnm *ijm v s*- 
ItfLEi 144. 34$ 

Ptiut?Jt (\n A 'vial* N Brthnn 

r-imvnten!, f6j 

Ffrt*H {pfi'uzil, Cruti^red in 

Odin, jor 

Pstocaj^ [prflkrisj. Sferttonf 

ttBlvakt L 545 

Pmowrntsus (rrft-mfthyn ]. 

StitllU'tn tqiilvAJKnt. \ 4 l. 
Pfeimriinni: (pm rT-frffi), N + onli- 
«n «i|iilvuWui in, j |3. 3 $: 

I’HoTiiri (yrfityfci), Kantumi 

£f|lifralrltl. tlb- 

INvauiroMin"! Efiks^-y "iii'pu-t). 

Comp.irrd in Odin, ju* 

Put tin. Sum at dwarf*. - 41 
Fyiaua !ptr*4i Nonhrm fitinn' 
I rot, jfr 

PvKiiiL'Mpr ^ ^ nhrmp^ui 
trnl 3O1 

PytHO* {(tTllHtll) Compand In 
f-'alltu. |6| 

39 ^ 


Q 


QrnxfcDoJUi* Ma£» inml*!* -pI* 

51 


R 


Ho*r. game m WlW 
i I Will, 11 . 315 

Raotme fjeftiMW (ri^nur Wd 
l*n»g), AtfmE murnti, 3* 1 
ftAiuuutOK (nJ^-^ELA-rokJ HHtn- 
<U!I to umQfrfiC*, 14 ; ffi&m** 
practmor of. taj ; trcroil* f |ir 

U*ilr At, jAJ ■ lUr frs*ed* ('<• 
iw, iV7 j compamofri. 34 ■ * 
j&l : IhVniis din &1_ 3^ 

\U*. Wd* of JKftif. : 

hlstcir of 1 J?ki. a: 7 ; 1^^ 

A lift tiki, 31 *; VM U'Jt.i^ 
tW of, 371 ; s:rvTi^pfl3ml M> 
AmpbUHl« H 350 ; I rdktof pm- 
Tlilr* mbiitriif flj 
R^E.^au irittd’vCTi Tfen ibiAfn 
id* JJiJl 

flitTowis. In tbp ItbLiM. t'- 

[( at 4 Ttt STL ( rl't^ ■ 1 1 ^JU i I! rr i 

fdlLalt, tj J rnutvAknt. 34? 

R ATT (ti p | *1, Odin 11 * AHfif, ^ 
Rt,i|IK rtl'E-ihi SiRtitd ■edtitLifpd 
by, tbpfTii.hry -S, ift>-aJi| ; 

iwoni flirrvd bv H J 7 J . Siitsm ** 

*U* Fldw i>f, 275: <k*ftuBd- 

rna(Action, 37&: dual b of. arj 

!■ Lie p.. 0.1.1 -cl fridi yi-ilflk ] 

FfipjRft as. rf, 

RakowAl CcnDpoAd tn Bftaid*^ 

35^ 

Rii * &-in oJ Oilfcfl. 

ftvniivta apyjr, 4!*, >?? : CfTCM 
^rjaivalrnl tar *latv of 
ri : Kfn tRiNi Wotd vtijqmm 

b Cklin. if , 

Rnm*. Tomrln H.r. ,0; ^ 
Of Ihfe, 177 , i^r 1 dhrinEty ai 
*it + 10?. 550: l.cmrkii m 
104-196 ; liranliitit aih 1 Codrun 

L'ldst 11 L ttlP,, 3 **- p hofllli mill* 

to llw. 3 £± 

Rn hesgeieihiTjA (rf ini^ E^fHS^i 

Ci&nt inmtiLLiiu. jp t 
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Ricrfc* (ra'gcr^ ITcimflilt vis Eta 
eaLrt^ wk t j | 

tinfTJi | rind nk Wife Of l -! lci 4 
113. pfDpfllfiCy CrtDiicrtiici,' 
!0 + ^11 J <WLn wum. if*.\ 
313 i (iwk fl^mYakitLi. 345* 
357 

Rines, Vilrine’* soft, 

(liajftm). Stated Rfctg, 
kU 3 J 5 of, ju» ■ Fritbkft in. jay 
ftcwnitoiT. fctiVl+TT r t pyi* on, 
306. SO 7 ; Greek cquiraknt, 
360 

Homja^Tinx (f^dpn-ftHu^ WiM 

Hum ted by. zy K j& 

ROMA?*. £iir driven fnrfft 
Minn r by* 39 ; VilrlUiii placet, 
*7 - =:iAlly- 

How?, TuanbiiuMiT vini.ni £ 4 ; 

YileUius. (imtXHJi oi 8; 

Horn v a (h^kvaj, tW* vi- 
want* 

ftixssimor (to* F i tiy ■ f[ Tbr pro- 
yih.^y M. 1S; t = r% t$7* f r '- 
164 . Ml ; ©cmpai^d, J<? 
RgAthiluk frcH'ter-iii), OrfHl u. 
■u;i 1J1, 163 

RfCifcTt ffCtaffl], Nunkui'i wor- 
ship on inland o|, 3 ^ 

HUNT* [tiAJCtl* Odin in ns Era 

unit u*c* r 1 j. £& tgp, sm 
itoHlA. .Six migrate to. JO; 
1mm* lm\ 136 

FttmnjttE& tiu-tlil 1 ne*J. 04iu vtfit* 
tiui kind of the, 13d, 16? 


S 

Smu n s t& M 1 mm- u k ), Ba%r 

in Vallnll*, io 

SAUfNd (d'mmg). King of d K«»r- 
Wmy* 40. 115 

Sxmpitd ful'nim^l), Compiler «i 

EtrJcf EdtLi. a 4 rj 

Saba i Wife d (Mm, 

3 S- 34 ^ j. Hecortli called, 
2 . < 9 , 3 ) 1 , 

S-V-1TTKir-- WlffH-fi "ft*!■ ^ • - 
ittetra rqi4vrt{ CT ii k E4 o 

tiUTVUEIB* IHW ta 13 ; 

Sr. Goa el lj 7 ickhn, n>- 
Sf. IIlIHZKt- ^Uet J .3 140 


St, Joint 1 q Da.v. fciebraitami. 
**$ 

St. Umtuael* bwm Ckni'i 

iWfttll, 8<J 

Valz:. f;r,h Etaplftr^* Vdi, 

163 

S tELTftuojt (*ii<p*Mon} r ^ynlKrm 

item. ^fa 

STAFFS [i 4 l' i-r* j. God ol tiuri- 

ttdmrr, JJ9 

Satak, Swnff rtfc f jokJ. 213 
Saturday, Sid ml to Lukk 32$ 
^AtritN. E-iuiYAkm, J3t>, 33 $ 
Saxxot. God of Sixofwi, i 
Fray like, 11 j 

SaX-jS'. 1mm, a pul, 30 ; Hen* 
anil Hor&i. 40; CAiLrc 

S*xomv„ GMiqufiTtd Irv Oitift. 
40 

S: a urt Fdila lh* nn rk of, a 

S:\_xmxAviAr Womlhto n, 50. 
liS, J 4 y.- Jains ill, 

Z 46 

Sc-A^tMHA^AW^ DclLef f*l I hr 
M"» P t S$. 233 ; epic oi ikr 

a?! - ulttji ci tkr fni^in cri pfry- 
fwftiim of the-, tjs 
ScTnvAfera Sin fihvirt 

car tatiioi in the. 33 
Seot-miK osr GoOv AulU Oie, U, 

Sc^ttA (pII'IL]. Nurtliero r^tiwa 

y&u Jj 3 

^■A&oifik Ttkff divtfKm nT lliff, 9 
SXELANn ;A \i nd I. fieljon p[tiu sfka, 
45- 13« 

5 z 31 j: man p [ ‘w Ei'yo- ns j rtl)» Story 
oi gumt, z 33 , 234 

S esTBw (**n y f n«, I■! (an it o( h ? j t, 
- J4 

St^myitsilM (.Wrkro+nUrJ- pr-ryn"* 

hemir 1 ji 

Sainfltift »mu I ti erjciluMd 

bj% 1-0 

Simcii f*BTj[kl- Tlw tmitor. 
‘' SiTontim” (tlifl JrtriJ. W*f- 

iicr F A ojirfii 2%$ 

Sit, Wile uf Tktu-, ^4 ; hair 
«to 1 ra 4 64 ,-^ 17 , at 7 ; l^Hcr H ’sran 
til. HQ; J.ib pknijisn. : 

Liwirta mak^ h*Jr Jia, 6j. *4* ; 
COmpinSi>tlS. J|1 

391 
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SS-ttSi* Martin** Irjwl 

erf, ^53-351; trcicbny mttd 

ikatli k’i J5J, 3 $ 0 » 

Stut Syifi I Odin. .■ ■ 

SSI ; ©ompnraon ^ 

StGMQJtt i 1* Uiimikl. YfrluniiW 
*wn*d lot ; if 

Sl^ny. ir.l ; w(JTd froit by, 
1|4 S A JiTIm^et «7 i til? *uw 
oi JS 7 ; tfflin Sipny'i «■!!■*, 
2C8| awrrffwoti. „ praotirr 
of Siflfrif, ibl . jnil 

vmiftnir:* ©f, t£\z ■ i!h3 pod of, 
j <?5 ■ ffisnltR,, wife el 
dealt: of Sasgfwsst, *nn of, 

5^9 ; sword til. i; 9 _ ; 

fvitnpanwir^, a^G, r$t 

SlGJriV (n-u; n]'J. YtiLfUmg'* d*M£b- 
i^f. velurattrt! u| P 

i$ 3 h-ltl 2 

SiMtU XA (*if- Ub%iJ. Del in feuflrt*. 

39 

Scnitrup EfriuinBil io 

marry, t^e, Mery oJL 
bixlb trf 3s*j# - Crene 
by, ; lUgiii tpc cikt In, r;© ■ 
iwitrA of. J74, sJdT’i Fufiiir 
ajrj ; ml?-! Ihmm-Ip liana--v 

2 Jt& ; lifrtnty tif. 2$0 : nisr* 
rtijfr ut, sfli ; Gminrn ffivr* 
potion to, iSi; Gurtrne, wifo 
el, j£j ; hwh Hrenhild far 
Gwmytr* sm; swaktntnf id, 
aS6; doathof 2®8- J9e . funfral 
pyte tif, - Gndt^in mmrnia* 
; ASti fcbtio wiifc iword of B 
S9J ; n »tm mvtli, 196 ; Grerii 
Kjniy^lffnla 3 5A. j% 

Siov* (rEVtH). IXikV* Injthtyl 
wifi?, 2 1#. jT? 

Semum 11m drt), Thr.irt imitfo, 

C£f. 66 , Lielit til iimiriu, 3419 

Slraui t^ii.Trr), A wav A 

maLlm, 14*1 

Sumom fMu fy-.tiVi.j BiJtb tml 
odn^tiinn r-f, Siuny nub, 

sfli ; of ^3 - emotr 

oftd d«Lh f*( 7^j a il56 

Sin Olap, FiLi-ft* hspiilr, 24 ^ 

Siuin Ci. 4 apnrtil to 

L^rftrl, 35^ 

Sintn (niri-euO ¥fentirm rtiulir^ 

Imu 3M. 

Si:*tn jib d^ P ^VK^ol Okn. jp ; 
39 * 


ig AssJttd. Ilj r It3; ’Biffl 0| 
S,tr.i :««, sji , wlIp ut 
Ulht, 140: pitnwwi 
2'?7 , t«JBiwiwui. J.U 
S k 1A i T [*k yall }. S4lHf aa f iryi, i 11 
fiKJUliLAON La (ilsid - btut'OV) 
ITvaSm nsakn, O5, US . HO> 
perttm tit, S 5 ; Frey awlti, 
i 13 • 313 

SriN-TJIXl. Slecd o< pAV s 

Sklold {ffkafilj. Kinjs of t>ru- 

|BT|llri r 4U4. 50 

^tc^E.r-’Tseii * OLakrtninJ 

M3CJl44XLt5 10. 14$ 

S«lmR i^u^rnsr? ^FvlUl i«| 
I'jry. PJ, Mil-til ; journey of 
120-1£1, JSS 

S-K'iJA (Os 1] Wolf FMimdxifii siift 
and moon, S + i>i, ibi 

Sch^UEi ^itnjfi irV Tknt 1 * «ft- 
litiumw wtIIl yo, 71 
SenvMJU jukrtin^ ltj, Tli* story 
el giiuit. ii^-21 

5 xt:i,P |?ik = IlI). On* of th* 
Komi o&ltari, if<J, I'-r. I7li 
*74 

SuiOFIffM. 3ir3Lrfk?i -i VulkvT- SJ* 
Siuiiiia Bhautt. OnjraJi I'i 
myth T tyrs 

Sl£lrNlfi blfp'niO- DUin^ 

* 3 , 34, ;ju 76, :oS. t T M 157 ; 
Hrrnwfl ftdrt, t$.5. t*l, 
j in : Lolii pa/tot flf, S*n i 
t«?j]iF, simtif, 270 
Et-m (ilMjw Sitram in 
b^ink 

SKoa. Wife of &J*ri, 153 
S>f>npo - STTffcrAMi?. finnr 1^ 
?i -'r-la-iiui). Aiit&oi *1 
11 H?ITnikTtiluta. M IJf 
ta?itiTPA (fLofliriJ, til 

vijtim. >Eji 

SocWi j nWtd, Srtn£ ol 
of. 300 

Jtv a w n k JL I In ill n 

of San +„ 34 ; e->irt]M;fion nt 
Sol The ami mai-l. 7. jjo 1 
djatli of, 331, 337; cumiared, 
M| 

StiMNUg, Nurth^rtk ^juivTiJjtnE for 
AfirvailT* of. * 

Son ByftJ of pxniatioa. 9 | 

S - AM h rH], See of l^nltuu, 
-1^; Mt&pMwl, 36s 



GLOSSARY 

SftTii (wVtAV A fmt |rtmw, 
Ural* Tma brbf VwttiU^, 3^4 
5 fa*TAV ?um- Equltfaiunl. 3*3 
Siih^r l, tneri .■ [.• •}*•., Nnrtb=ro 

cipirtaJcns. JJ4 

Sr fa vs Il-iATR Konharo ecu 
triiipt Inf, 

StcuiJEftRloL Wfctor dttiflllb, 

Iftj, 1£H 

ShIaxiUJ-i, Tyr r a 

fad Ot ifot. *5 

Striifci (&Q"dtf 4 - £ujTpoiu S^avculy 

VBTsll, £ 

Sukj* (*''rtr). rum^ gtaiu, -: 
rangciur. r , ili hi itil 

by. 14 : am«l " i 33J- SJ* , 
Ftr? ilftin by. 335 ; ™rW e»* 
iwtwIayiSi* 

Sirrryjfis Tbo ftory 

til pARl w {», 9^ 

‘SVADfTJ’Afi ii" M.-vi r dlH«r4}. Hy^ 
Ola^eliLICCl, ME. 343, S=J 
$ VALIN {ivii lin]L Slii*Sif Whklh 
gitptaqtrd iron & 

S VAN! Evrr |«vw f wHt), M«™ 

®W®t t/S B i|( 

S VA£T * AU A - ifElTd (wmt-alE ;i- 
Sllm}, Eumn itt dwidf. 1®. 

Oj, ttS. IJ4-HJ ... 

SvAJtt .uJ'AH i».f.in-aU Art. ^39 
SvAal'D ' * 

Sumltl'T. 0 

SivAMiiin inmn'hnd]. Diu«intr 
©I IMm. F*>. «l, . ««“• 

iiEmrctj j &4 

’Sw&ht*. Mtt-ttay in, 38 ; Odsn 

EOtiqurr*, in ; I-vLji ktPR ' > 

tti. fo: Thor in, 63; l-y 
fcmgu*. 14^, ; 

Freya m ( 4 JI lj 7 ; >*nl^1 
kmccJ, iff ■ turn*™* in, 4*5 
SwiTtZ*l.**P. Gfctmi bL * 3 * 
Sworn* Dances, **. ^ 

&vu {*1*1, Codiic^ ol truth. 4 © 
5 ^ (* 4 r). SiEH si Ftev*, I J r l 


T 

T Attoxtom* (i infV* p ftT l 

Tti^ri pi A*„ di 

TA*X€*fSKt (tMA^^Ti^lser f Tbiit 1 - 


AND INDEX 

Tank pi cse* ilin^o^w r} Siury 
til, $U U ; cqutvulfui jus. 550 
Taknkai^e iio'Uf'paJi fnvu 4 - 
TjIc tap, i 4 =>* - 4 - 

Taatad vs (tii'w-uJiU Xian barn 
r^vvrtktmt, 344, ?3|. K* 
Tellicajcuvs 
tb*fP ei|ti|vakLat. 

till'TON [ElLVK'El) C'rsiin. A £>1- 

ili»i. 53 

r»t?roNS ijtfcft't'rEDl B*ltrl in 
Loield. i.yi; lupoititiAft ct rt- 
jriTkhm: fitirke*, 

TcutnNic <kmi. 3 ^. 
i TrtANAToa (Utm U-I 09 ). Swik e i 

m r 5*0 

TiiAscivv NertJi?J 3 i 

r^ulv^Ltnt p$ r 365 
TllUflS < IhF'UIJ, Nci rlhtm equivu^ 
leal tor* jiy 

TntAUi Sarvani oi 

Ttuir, <>>. jn, ?i, flt; dmtl 
; 5 l %l>'s -m, 1^9 

TlifitMil |tite-i* itf), Lokti 

tiir n- willL 1«V+; I dim ti 4 ‘ 

iuli^I 1 . 126. 10;. j _ 3 . 

4 i55 j - Lila jnirsU'sJ lay, 
105, i oj : Gctiifi, rc^mve .^£, 
i 19 „ ih^eyrji 0I ; c^. 354 
Tiiikq (itungj. ^inhurn popular 
weiaMir. :]. n*- lj>. 3 ^c. J =4 

Tll*k (ibiHC)- Lrikl 4 t 4 . Il4i 
3 U 4 ; Cf.LTSj:imOn r JV^ 

"t ii i / bc (ibiM), Kiver 

Hill-, *!, 14: moEkn -iL 

^ : Ilioje s-. 4/ ; g;>3d ol tliitii- 
dur, 5^4. LuijLiiET oL 
aTiircf at ty <k| ; 
ill. 60 j liat of^ ; Ah'ts 
j-triiktibl luv, *j ■ Uiolmr ^ivea 
ici a 67 j diUEiimg ftagcroi. ?Jt ; 
<luvl with Hreitffnnr. yt ; b ( L 

wntJ ClVlTTiMj, lj; 

tFmjiktf anti llatncN i?L ; 
T|T bko. 0? ; Slianli 5 iJ,lcit by. 
S 2 .:, SEE: Vttie 1 ct&\ E^. 
^snajnfi-mn) iittm by, lit; 
Utter, "ttep-^ il ot 1 to: Gwb 
pnnllul £uilp». I So; kettk 
t^Litrcd by. ■ J?*t taiim|j L 
11X1. rsjl- IJ» 4 j fldftaficnilc* 
[ 3 ab!fr‘^ py T ^- *> 3 ; vmiji Ue- 
pud-iiiiii. iLiyi ^rcbLtecL, 

^3 ■ ihrtaicni Lokl, 3*^ j 

S^J 
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ft&F* MLlpird itukt, 335 ; *mi 

cj| p * Gftrk ^uiviksti, 

TPOBi^f/ldf^r 1 Wife ui Ell. 

lUjlfillt^rui lib Lull. 290 
fnoun1? ns . Onaus oi rt*inn, S ,fi 
Thoiilm H-Ui6'i^]r Vikioy't stilt. 
bmiialirtL $02 

TilCHt* or tKzirr. Bmnkilii fttnfig 

by, 

r fro fifri®* (Th«i '«*tst}- 1 * , 

jc>S. *. Son of YHcmfc, icccma 
Au£ur%j4nL Jri ; siitpwmia 
jo|j mnniap in?l con- 
ot r ion at Fnianll, 
FH : tobpf hi FrUtiMt. ?<h ; 
b*i mioifittw wlih Lkl^ joi ; 
nJid butisJ uL 

T*[oftw*utiLCxUL ^ vxIil^a). On- 
gin ol auuiw* S3 
fuftAj-u Birth ui* til 
Tioosi Our at the 

lri%y, -|n 

irtrR^rrnUJlTM (il^. p *rl y^]. T*m- 
Jifrnf Ymf Ml, 1J4 

T11 w bfr { tlirf^d 3. Thor's lU^Iit^r. 
r 'l 

T11 it VDfiRLXi k (ih rtfUl-gertnir}. 

ftmliui xt*n \ r 4 

T11 nun muii j th r ,•;. j *hka |, Tlwr* 

icibq, iy, 7J, 70. 7* 

Timtu - VANa Eihr fd- tjiis). 
Sojmi u Thrud-fagim, ^9, 73. 

?6 

Tmir'iuj (thr^nfij. Froyn, ijj 
]ubvm lUatinsi, 1W vLPili, 77. 
7^. 3$1. 3i*; tHtwaM, 

7 %* t jv ■ i-mul Kali 
Till! V M * ft E m (th nm Lins L Ei 
c4 ItiinMf, ICS 1 \ fitei YWtUn. 

107; 1ujB 3* cf alLiifi, tu, 115 
Thi'niiiilu, ^nw fra Odin 
Tmi>iijic¥mij_ IfrktrtaitotTbnr, 
l| . 

Th iti-imj 1 k (tbti-nn" ji»u ) II 

ljir*m.c$ : |fatxtluu jtfc 

Trrtr*m*v. SAtrcJ If tk. §3. 

35* 

Itll’ESESI f|. rrbtltltl]|lld 

TliVtHA |lhvi’r4). Trmpl*ofFffV 
til lit * 

Tnjtfi (ihv /em T^nkiifF wbcff 

Ftffitoiifamillll, 93 

mh 


ThVk {ibigribfaj. Wile til Thrall 

tjt 

Titakia 1 i-i J r yu«n in 

jiiinri *4# 

Ti?a_%s» in iAoaj H Nottbcrn ^qoi- 
VAlirnif* Ir^Jl^J. JJ3 3^ 
Trrnrt (ii-';-tmi. StMihrtxti *fd- 
VbdtSl, Jfri 

TlL' (lyiuJ SafilF un Tjt, l|. |>S 

TouiL Tu Os Lin. 41 3 to 

(fS# 4J ; to Ilmgt. 103 ; l&KlOni 
jetI Fr ■■ . iff. - 1 m Frtv.i I ST 
ToIloI ?^|ur> fi ^LJUlt. 3.1 J 

TpHqitATTtn M«n* 

lAill 234. 

The a E\\^r% van* ^ 

U9 

T6.nnT. ^n^rttitioainloji^ tU 

T»otX*. I Marti trj^wnil>. t T ,434 

3 J9.341. JfrS ; PtaLp of 244 
T*i>y, S.?r!fcir rji otuhTlWt iof, 


ik^EPof 3^x361 


Wonti^) 


TL HEM ,1.1 tu* 1 
tf( Tyr in, 94 

Trir^OAV. TrFu ilay t H 

Twelfth-N iti itt. VTlld Httm 
jf: bniivul, 57 

TWJLisiifr or i lia Ckiutf, i^S. 3*5* 
i I** MO 

Tv* Sou of Fnggm, j ? ; 

i;t«l o! war, ^^^94 . p Jiie ftxBL 
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